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PREFACE 

Lt Lkfuti Ifke the *riU lot generally known Lti 

PtUit BsttrgetiS^ itandj on a rather different footing from 
the rest of Balzaci work Both were posthumous, and 
both, having been left unfinished, were completed b) the 
author*! friend, Charles Rabou Rabou is not much 
known nowadays as a man of letter!} he must not be 
confined with the wnter Hippolytc Babou, the fnend 
of Baodelure, the reputed uirentor of the title FUurs du 
dfir/, and the author of some very acute articles in the 
great collection of Crcpcti Pran^ett But he 

figures pretty frequently in association of one kind or 
another with Bakac, and would appear to have been 
thoroughly imbued with the scheme and spirit of the 
Ctmiitt At the tame time, it does not appear that 
even the indefatigable and most competent M. de 
Lorcnjoul Is perfectly cCiuIn where Boleac’i labours 
end and those of Rabou begin 
It would seem, however (and certainly internal evidence 
has nothing to say on the other iidc), that the severance, 
or rather the junedoa, must have taken place some 
where about the point where, after the introduction of 
Maxime de Tralllcs, the interest suddenly shifts alto- 
gether from the folk of Ards and the conduct of their 
election to the hitherto unknown Comte de Sallenauve. 

lx 
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It would, no doubt, be possible, and even easy, to discover 
in Balzac’s undoubted work for instance, in Le Cure de 
Fillage and Illustons Perdues instances of shiftings of 
interest nearly as abrupt and of changes in the main 
centre of the story nearly as decided Nor is it possible, 
considering the weakness of constructive finish which 
always marked Balzac, to rule out offhand the substitu- 
tion, after an unusually lively and business-like beginning, 
of the nearly always frigid scheme of letters, topped up 
with a conclusion in which, with very doubtful art, as 
many personages of the and even direct references 

to as many of its books as possible, are dragged in. But 
It IS as nearly as possible certain that he would never 
have left things in such a condition, and I do not even 
think that he would ever have arranged them in quite 
the same state, even as an experiment. 

The book belongs to the Champenois or Arcis-sur- 
Aube series, which is so brilliantly opened by Une Tene- 
breuse Affaire It is curious and worth notice, as showing 
the conscientious fashion in which Balzac always set 
about his mature work, that though his provincial 
stories are taken from parts of France widely distant 
from one another, the selection is by no means hap- 
hazard, and arranges itself with ease mto groups corre- 
sponding to certain haunts or sojourns of the author. 
There is the Loire group, furnished by his youthful 
remembrances of Tours and Saumur, and by later ones 
down to the Breton coast. There is the group of which 
Alen^on and the Breton-Norman frontiers are the field, 
and the scenery of which was furnished by early visits 
of which we know little, but the fact of the existence 
of which IS of the first importance, as having given birth 
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to the Chnans^ and so to the whole CmiJit in a way 
There is the Angoumois-Limonsm group, for which 
he mfbnned himself dunng his frequent miti to the 
Camuid family And lastly, there is one of rather 
wider ulciit, and not connected with so definite a 
centre, but mcluding the Morvan, Upper Burgundy, and 
part of Champagne, which seems to ha 7 e been com 
mended to him by his stay at Sach^ and other places. 
This was his latest set of studies, and to this Li 
Dlfuti ^Aroi of course belongs. To round off* the 
subject, It is noteworthy that no part of the coast 
except a little in the north, with the remarkable excep- 
tions of the scenes of La Rtchtrcht dt and one or 

two others j nothing in the greater pan of Bnttany and 
Normandy j nothing m Guienne, Gascony, Languedoc, 
Pforence, or Dauphin^, seems to have attracted him. Yet 
some of these scenes — and with some of them be had 
meddled in the Days of Ignorance — are the most tempt 
mg of any m France to the romancer, and his abstention 
from them 11 one of the clearest proofs of hu resolve to 
speak only of that he did know 
The certainly genuine part of the present book is, 
as certainly, not below anythmg save hu very best 
work. It belongs, mdeed, to the more minute and 
‘ meticulous part of that work, not to the bolder and 
more ambitious side There u no Gonot, no Eugdnic 
Grandet, not even any Corcntin or Vautnn, hardly 
10 much as a Rastlgnac about it But the good httlc 
people of Aras-iur Aube arc represented ‘ m their 
natural,* as Balzac s great compatriot would have said, 
’i^th ertraordmary fclidty and force. The electoral 
meeting In hladamc Manos house is certainly one of 
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the best things in the whole ComMte for completeness 
within Its own limits, and none of the personages, 
official or other, can be said to suffer from that touch of 
exaggeration which, to some tastes, interferes with the 
more celebrated and perhaps more generally attractive 
delineations of Parisian journahsm in Illustons Perdues and 
similar books In fact, in what he wrote of Le Depute 
d'Jrcis^ Balzac seems to have had personal knowledge to 
go upon, without any personal grievances to revenge or 
any personal crazes to enforce The latter, it is true, 
often prompted his sublimest work , but the former 
frequently helped to produce his least successful In Le 
Depute d'Jrcis he is at the happy mean It is not 
necessary to give an elaborate bibliography of it; for, 
as has been said, only the ‘ Election ’ part is certainly 
Balzac’s This appeared in a newspaper, VUmon 
Monarchtque^ for April and May 1847 ^ 
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G. S. 
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PART I 

TUB ELECTION 

Betoee entering on a itudy of % ctmntry election, I 
need hardly say that the toirn of AroHsur Aube was 
not the scene of the CTents to be related The dJitnct 
of Aral votes at Bar-sur Aube^ which is fifteen leases 
away from Aral j so there is no member for Aral in 
the Chamber of Dcpaties. The amenities demanded 
by the hmo^ of contemponry manners require this 
preoiudon It Is perhaps an mg^ous notion to describe 
one town as the setting for a drama played oat in another 
indeed, the plan has been already adopted m the course 
of this Hnmin Comedy, in spite of the drawback that 
it often makes the frame as elaborate as the picture. 

Towards the end of Apnl 1839, at about ten in the 
morning, a strange appearance was presented by Madame 
Manon^s drawing room — the lady was the widow of 
a revenue collector m the department of the Aube 
Nothing remained m it of ail the funuture but the 
window curtains, the chimney bangings and ornaments, 
the chindeHcr, and the ten tabic. The Aubusson 
carpet, taken up a fortnight sooner than wai necessary, 
encumbered the balcony step*, and the parquet had hem 
energetically rubbed without looking any the hnghtcr 

A 
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This was a sort of domestic forecast of the coming 
elections, for which preparations were being made over 
the whole face of the country Things are sometimes as 
humorous as men This is an argument in favour of the 
occult sciences 

An old manservant, attached to Colonel Giguet, 
Madame Marion’s brother, had just finished sweeping 
away the dust that had lodged between the boards in 
the course of the wmter The housemaid and cook, 
with a nimble zeal that showed as much enthusiasm as 
devotion, were bringing down all the chairs in the 
house and piling them in the garden It must be 
explained that the trees already displayed large leaves, 
between which the sky smiled cloudless Spnng breezes 
and May sunshine allowed of the glass doors and windows 
being thrown open from the drawing-ioom, a room 
longer than it was wide. 

The old lady, giving her orders to the two women, 
desired them to place the chairs in four rows with a 
space of about three feet between. In a few minutes 
there were ten chairs across the rows, a medley of 
vanous patterns ; a line of chairs was placed along the 
wall in front of the windows At the end of the room 
opposite the forty chairs Madame Marion placed three 
armchairs behind the tea-table, which she covered with 
a green cloth, and on it placed a bell 

Old Colonel Giguet appeared on the scene of the 
fray just as it had occurred to his sister that she might 
fill up the recess on each side of the chimney-place by 
bringing in two benches from the anteroom, in spite 
of the baldness of the velvet, which had seen four-and- 
twenty years’ service 

*We can seat seventy persons,’ said she, with 
exultation 

‘ God send us seventy friends I ’ replied the Colonel 
If, after receiving all the society of Arcis-sur-Aube 
every evening for twenty-four years, even one of our 
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tmn] TUiton sbouid fail os — wdl ( * uid the old Indj in 
a threatening tone 

‘Come,* said the Colonel with a ihnig, as he inter- 
rupted his sister, ‘ I can name ten who cannot — who 
ought not to come. To begin with,’ said he, counting 
on his fingers ‘Antonin Goubrd, the sous-prefet, 
for one; the public prosecutor, Frederic Marest, for 
another Monsiear Oliricr Vinct, hfs deputy, three; 
Monsieur Martencr, the examining judge, four; the 
justice of the peace 

‘But I am not so silly, the old lad) intemipted in 
her turn, ‘is to expect that men who hold appointments 
should attend a meeting of which the purpose is to 
return one more deput/ to the Opposition — At the 
same time, Antonin Goubrd, Sireona pbv fellow and 
school-mate, would be very gbd to tee mm in the 
Chamber, for 

‘Now, my good sister, leave us men to manage our 
own business, — Where is Simon ? 

‘He IS dressing He was very wise not to come to 
breakfast, Ibr he it very nervous j and though our young 
lawyer is In the habit of speaking m Court, he dreads 
this meeting as much as if he had to bee hu enemies 

‘My word! Yes I have often stood the fire of a 
f battery and my soul never quaked — my body I say 
nothing about ; but if I had to stand up here, said the 
old soldier, placing himself behind the table, * opposite the 
for^ good people who will sit there, open-mouthed, 
their eyes fixed on mine, and expecting a set speech in 
sounding penodi — my shirt would be soaking before I 
could find a word 

‘And yet. my dear fathc^you must make that effort 
on my bchajf, said Simon Giguet, coming in from the 
little drawing room ‘for If there ii a man in the 
department whose word is powerful, it Is certainly you 
In 18x5 

‘In 181J, said the particularly well preserved little 
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man ‘ I had not to speak , I merely drew up ‘a little pro- 
clamation which raised two thousand men in twenty- 
four hours And there is a great difference between 
putting. one’s name at the bottom of a broadsheet and 
addressing a meeting Napoleon himself would have 
lost at that game. On the i8th Brumaire he talked 
sheer nonsense to the Five Hundred. 

‘But, my dear father, my whole life is at stake, my 
prospects, my happiness Just look at one persori 
only, and fancy you are speaking to him alone you will 
get through it all right ’ ^ 

‘ Mercy on us ^ I am only an old woman, said 
Madame Marion , ‘ but in such a case, and if I knew 
what It was all about why, I could be eloquent • ’ 

‘ Xoo eloquent, perhaps,’ said the Colonel. ^And to 
shoot beyond the mark is not to hit it But what is in 
the wind ? ’ he added, addressing his son ‘ For the last 
two days you have connected this nomination with 
some notion If my son is not elected, so much the 
worse for Arcis, that ’s all ’ 

These words, worthy of a father, were quite in 
harmony with the whole life of the speaker. 

Colonel Giguet, one of the most respected officers in 
the Grande Armee, was one of those admirable char- 
acters which to a foundation of perfect rectitude add 
great delicacy of feeling He never thrust himself 
forward , honours came to seek him out , hence for 
eleven years he had remained a captain in the artillery of 
the guards, rising to command a battalion in 1813, and 
promoted Major in 1814 His almost fanatical attach- 
ment to Napoleon prohibited his serving the Bourbons 
after the Emperor’s first abdication And in 1815 his 
devotion was so conspicuous that he would have been 
banished but for the Comte de Gondreville, who had his 
name erased from the list, and succeeded in getting him 
a retiring pension and the rank of Colonel 

Madame Marion, nee Giguet, had had another brother 
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who was Colonel of the Gendarmene at Troyes, and 
with whom she had formerly lived. There the had 
mamed Morwlcur Marion, receiver general of the 
rercnacs of the department 

A brother of the late lamented Alanon was presiding 
jadge of one of the Imperial Courts While still a 

f ileadcr at Arcts this lav?yer had, during the ‘Terror, 
ent hit name to the famous Malm (deputy for the 
Aube), a rcprcscnlaiiTe of the people, to enable him to 
pnr ehate the estate of GondrcTilIc. Consequently, 
when Malin had become a senator and a count, his 
influence was entirely at the scr\icc of the Alanons 
The lawyer*! brother thus got his appointment at 
receiver general at n time when the Government, far 
from haring to choose from among thirty applicanii 
was only too glad to find men to sit m such slippery 
seats. 

Minon, the rccaver general, bad inbcnted the pro- 
po'iy of his brother the judge ; Madame Minon came 
in for that of her brother Colonel Giguet of the 
Gendarmene In 1814 Monsieur Manon suffered some 
reversa ; he died at about the same time as the Empire, 
and his widow was able to make up fifteen thousand 
francs a year from the wreck of these fag-ends of 
fortunes. Gi^et of the Gendarmerie haa left all 
his little wealth to his sister on hcanng of his brother s 
ntamage in 1806 to one of the daughters of a rich 
Hamburg banker The admiration of all Europe for 
Napoleons magnificent troopers is well known 
In 1814 Madame Manon in very narrow circum 
stances came to live at Arai her native town, wficrc 
she bought a house in the Grande Place, one of the 
handsomest residences in the town, on a site suggesting 
^t it had formerly been dependent on the cnllteau 
Being used to cntertiin 1 great deal nt Troyes, where 
revenue-collector was a person of importance, her 
drawing room was open to the prominent members of 
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the Liberal circle at Arcis A woman who is used to 
the position of queen of a country salon does not 
readily forego it. Of all habits, those of vanity are the 
most enduring. 

Colonel Giguet, a Liberal, after bemg a Bonapartist 
for by a singular metamorphosis, Napoleon’s soldiers 
almost all fell in love with the constitutional system 
naturally became, under the Restoration, the President 
of the Town Council of Arcis, which included Grevin, 
the notary, and Beauvisage, his son-in-law, Varlet ^/s, 
the leading physician in the town and Grevin’s brother- 
in-law, with sundry other Liberals of importance 

‘ If our dear boy is not elected,’ said Madame Marion, 
after looking into the anteroom and the garden to make 
sure that nobody was listening, ‘ he will not win Made- 
moiselle Beauvisage , for what he looks for in the event 
of his success is marrying Cecile ’ 

* Cecile ? ’ said the old man, opening his eyes wide to 
gaze at his sister in amazement 

' No one but you in all the department, brother, is 
likely to forget the fortune and the expectations of 
Mademoiselle Beauvisage ’ 

She IS the wealthiest heiress in the department of 
the Aube,’ said Simon Giguet. 

But It seems to me that my son is not to be sneezed 
at said the old Colonel ‘ He is your heir , he has his 
mother s money , and I hope to leave him something 
better than my bare name ’ 

All ^at put together will not give him more than 
irty thousand francs a year, and men have already 

come forward with as much as that to say nothing 
of position ’ ^ 

‘ And ? ’ asked the Colonel. 

^ And have been refused ’ 

What on earth do the Beauvisages want, then '' ’ 
said Giguet, looking from his sister to his son 

It may seem strange that Colonel Giguet, Madame 
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Minon I brother — in whose house the soact)r of Aras 
had been meeting cve^ crcnlng for the last four and 
twenty yean, whose salon rang with the echo of ercry 
rumour, ercry slander, every piece of gossip of the 
countryside — where perhaps they were even manufac 
tured — should be ignorant of such feels and events. 
But his Ignorance it accounted for when it Is pointed 
out that this noble sumtor of the Imperial phalanx 
went to bed and rose with the fowls, as old men do who 
want to live all the days of their life. Hence he was 
never present at confidential ‘talks 

There ire, in provinoal life, two kinds of confidential 
talk that held in public when crerybody is assembled 
to play cards and gossip, and that which iimmcrs 
like a carefully watched pot when only two or three 
trustworthy friends remain, who wnll CciUinly not 
-repeat anj^ing that it sain, excepting m tbar own 
drawing room to two or three other friendi equally to 
be relied on 

For the past nine yean, since hu pohtical p^irty had 
come to the top, the Colonel lived almost out of the 
world He alwayi rose with the sun, and devoted him 
self to horticulture j he was devoted to flowers j but of 
all flowm, he only cherished hti roses. He had the 
stained hands of a true gardener He himself tended 
his beds — his squares be called them Hii squares 1 
The word reminded him of the gaudy array of men 
drawn up on the field of battle He was always holding 
coundl with his man, and, especially for the last two 
years, seldom mingled with the company, rarely seeing 
sny risitors. He took one meal only with the family — 
his dinner for he was up too early to brcakfiut with 
his sister and his ion It is to the Colonels skill that 
the world owes the Giguet rose, famous among 
smatcurs 

This old man a sort of domestic fetish, was brought 
out, of course, on great occasions ) some families have a 
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demi-god of this kind, and make a display of him as they 
would of a title 

‘ I have a suspicion that since the Revolution of July 
Madame Beauvisage has a hankering after living m 
Pans/ said Madame Marion. ‘Being compelled to 
remain here till her father dies, she has transferred her 
ambition and placed her hopes in her future son-in-law j 
the fair matron dreams of the splendours of a political 
position ’ 

‘ And could you love Cecile ? ’ asked the Colonel of 
his son. 

‘ Y es, father 

‘ Does she take to you ? ’ 

‘I think so But the important point is that her 
mother and her grandfather should fancy me Although 
old Grevin is pleased to oppose my election, success 
would bring Madame Beauvisage to accept me, for she 
will hope to govern me to her mind, and be minister 
tmder my name.’ 

‘ A good joke I ’ cned Madame Marion. ‘ And what 
does she take us for ^ ’ 

‘ Whom has she refused then ? ’ asked the Colonel of 
his sister.’ 

Well, within the last three months they say that 
Antonin Goulard and Monsieur Frederic Marest, the 
public prosecutor, got very equivocal replies, meaning 
anything exceptmg Tgs* 

Good Heavens I ’ exclaimed the old man, throwing 
up his^arms, ‘ what times we live in t Why, Cecile is a 
hosier s daughter, a farmer’s grandchild Does Madame 
Beauvisage look for a Comte de Cinq-Cygne for a son-in- 


^ brother, do not make fun of the Beauvisages, 
Cecile IS rich enough to choose a husband wherever she 
pleases even of the rank of the Cygnes But I hear the 
beU announcing the arrival of some elector : I must go, 
and am only sorry that I cannot listen to what is said ’ 
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Though, politically ipeaUng, 1839 ii fiir enough from 
1847, we can ttin remember the dectioni which pro- 
duct the Coalition, a brief attempt made by the 
Chamber of Deputies to carry into efiect the threatened 
parliamentary goremment j a Cromwclhan threat which, 
for lack of a CromwcU, and under a King avene to 
fraud, could only result in the lyatcm wo now live 
under, of a Ministry and Chamber for all the world hke 
the puppets that are worked by the owner of a show, to 
thegreat delight of the always gaping passer bj^ 

The district of Arcis-sor-Aubc wes at rh*f time m a 
strange position, believing itself free to elect a deputy 
From I016 till 1836 it had always returned one of the 
most ponderous orators of the Left, one of those icven- 
teen whom the Liberal party loved to designate as grtat 
atizns — no less a man, lo short, than Franfois Keller, of 
the firm of Keller Brothers, son m law to the Comte de 
Gondrenfle 


Gondrcville, one of the finest estates in France, is 
not more than a quarter of a league from Areas. The 
banker, lately created count and peer of France, pro- 
posed, no doubt, to hand on to his son, now thirty yean 
his position as deputy, so as to fit him m due 
time to sit among the peers. 

Charles Keller, already a major boldmg a stofi* 
^pomtmeot, and now a nscount, as one of tiic Pnnee 
Royal I frvoun tes, was attached to the party of the Citiaen 
King A splendid future icemcd to lie before a young 
nun of immense wealth, high courage, and noteworthy 
devotion to the new dynasty — grandson to the Comte 
de Gondrcville, and nephew of the Mar^chale de Cang 
Uano But this election, indispensable to his future 
plans, presented very great diffiotiacs 

Ever since the advancement to power of the cltircn 
Arms had felt a vague yearning for independence. 
/ few clectioni, at which Franfoit libeller had 

been returned, had been disturbed by certain Republicans 
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whose red caps and wagging beards had not proved 
alarming to the good folk of Arcis By working up the 
feeling of the country, the radical candidate had secured 
thirty or forty votes Some of the residents, humiliated 
by seeing their town a rotten borough of the Opposition, 
then joined these democrats, but not to support demo- 
cracy In France, when the votes arc polled, strange 
politico-chemical products are evolved in which the laws 
of affinity are quite upset Now to nominate young Major 
Keller, in 1839, ^^tcr returning his father for twenty 
years, would be positively slavish, a servitude against 
which the pride of many rich townsmen rose in arms 
men who thought themselves quite the equals of 
Monsieur Malm Comte de Gondrevillc or of Keller 
Brothers, bankers, or the Cinq-Cygncs or the King 
himself, if It came to that ^ Hence the numerous 
partisans of old Gondrcvillc, the king of the department, 
hoped for some fresh stroke of tlic astuteness he had so 
often shown. To keep up the influence of his family 
in the district of Arcis, the old statesman would, no 
doubt, put forward some man of straw belonging to the 
place, who would then accept public office and make 
way for Charles Keller, a state of things which requires 
the elect of the people to stand another election 

When Simon Giguet sounded Grdvin the notarj, the 
Count’s faithful ally, on the subject of the candidature, 
the old man replied that, without knowing anything of 
the Comte de Gondrcvillc’s intentions, Charles Keller 
was the man for him, and that he should do his utmost 
to secure his return 

As soon as Grevin’s announcement was made known 
there was a strong feeling against him. 
Although this Aristides of Champagne had, during 
thirty years of practice, commanded the fullest con- 
fidence of the citizens, although he had been mayor of 
the town from 1804 till 1814, and again during the 
Hundred Days, although the Opposition had recognised 
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him 29 thar leader till tbe daji of triumph m 1830, 
when he had rcfuied the honour of the mayoraltj In 
connderation of his advanced age finally, although the 
toim, in proof of its attachment, had then elected his 
son-m-law, Monoeur Beaimtagc, they now all turned 
i^ainjt him, and some of the younwr spirits accused 
him of being in his dotage Simon Giguct’s supporters 
ittached themsches to Philyas Bcauvisagc the mayor, 
who was all the more ready to side with them because, 
without being on bad terms with hrt father in law, he 
affected an independence which resulted in a coolness, 
hut which the cunning old father in law overlooked, 
finding in it a convement lever for acting on the towns- 
people of Arms, 

Monsieur le Maire, questioned only the day before on 
the market place, had declared that he would sooner 
vote for tbe first name on the list of eligible citizens of 
Arms than for Charles Keller, for whom he bad, how 
ever, the highest esteem 

*Aras shall no loiwr be a rotten borough ! ’ cned he 
‘ Or I go to live in EWs,* 

Flatter the passions of the day, and you become a hero 
at once, even at Aras-iur Aube 

'Monsieur le Mairc has pven crowning proof of hit 
firmness of temper,’ they said. 

Nothing gathers faster than a legalised rcbclhon In 
the course of the evening Madame Manon and her 
fiiends hid organised for the moiiuw a meeting of ‘ In 
dependent Electors* in favour of Simon Giguct, the 
Coloncrs son And now that morrow was tc^ay, and 
•he hid turned the whole bouse topiy turvy for the 
reception of the fncndi on whose independence they 
rcli^ 

Simon Giguet, the home made candidate of a httle 
town that was j^ously eager to return one of its sons, 
had, u has been seen, at once taken advantage of this 
httle stir to make himself the representative of the wants 
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and interests of South-Western Champagne. At the 
same time, the position and fortune of the Giguet family 
were wholly due to the Comte de Gondreville But 
when an election is in the case, can feelings be con- 
sidered ? 

This drama is written for the enlightenment of lands 
so unhappy as to be ignorant of the benefits of national 
representation, and unaware, therefore, of the intestinal 
struggles and the Brutus-like sacrifices a little town has 
to suffer in giving birth to a deputy a natural and 
majestic spectacle which can only be compared to child- 
birth there are the same efforts, the same defilement, 
the same travail, the same triumph 

It may be wondered how an only son with a very 
sufficient fortune happened to be, like Simon Giguet, 
an unpretending advocate in the little town of Arcis, 
where advocates have hardly any employment. So a 
few words are here necessary describing the candidate 

During his wife’s lifetime, from 1006 to 1813, the 
Colonel had had three children, of whom Simon, the 
eldest, survived the other two The mother died in 1814, 
one of the children in 1818, the other in 1825 Until 
he remained the sole survivor, Simon had, of course, 
been brought up with a view to making his own living 
by some lucrative profession. Then, when he was an 
only son, Simon’s prospects underwent a reverse 
Madame Marion’s hopes for her nephew had been largely 
founded on his inheriting considerable wealth from his 
grandfather, the Hamburg banker, but the German, 
dying in 1826, left his grandson Giguet no more than 
two thousand francs a year The financier, endowed 
with great powers of procreation, had counteracted the 
monotony of commercial life by indulging in the joys of 
fatherhood , hence he favoured the families of the eleven 
other children who clung to him, as it were, and made 
him believe what, indeed, seemed not unlikely that 
Simon would be a rich man 
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The Colonel was bent on patting his son into an 
mdependent profeiiion j and this was why the 
guets cocld not hope for any fkvoar from Goremment 
ooder the Restoration Eren if Simon had not had an 
irdent Bonapartist for his father, he belonged to a family 
all of whom had justly incurred the disapprobation of 
the Cmq-Cygne fiunily, in consequence of the part 
taken by Glguet, the Colonel of Gendarmes, and all the 
Manons — MnHime Manon included — as witnesses for 
the prosecnoon in the famous trial of the Simenses 
These brothers were unjustly sentenced, in 1805, as 
guilty of carrymg off and detaining the Comte de 
GondrcrlUe (at that time a senator, after harine been 
the peoples repreicntatiTc), who had dcspoUco thar 
froiily of Its fortune, 

Gnfnu had been not only one of the most important 
wltniHv^^ bat also an ardent promoter of the pro ce edings 
At tho time this tnal still dmded the dutnet of Arms 
into two hutions— one believing in the innocence of the 
ooadecaned parties and upholding the fami^ of Cmq 
Cygne, the other supporting the^mte dc Gondrcville 
and his adherents. Though, after the Restoration, the 
Comtessc dc Cmq-Cygne made use of the mfluence she 
acquired by the return of the Bourbons to settle every 
^hing to her mind m the department, the Comte 
dc Gondrcville found means to counterbalance the 
wpremacy of the Cmq-Cygnes by the secret authority 
he held over the Liberals by means of Gr6vin and Colonel 
Glguet. He also had the support of hit aon-in law 
teller, who was unfailingly elected deputy in spite of 
^eCinq Cygi]es,and considerable influence m the State 
G^al so long as Louis xvni lived 

It was not till after the death of that king that the 
^uitetsc de Cmq Cygne was su'^e«ful in getting 
ippointcd presidmg judge of the Lower Court at 
Aros, She was bent on getting this place for the grand 
*onof the land >lcwiird had penshed on the scaflbld 
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at Troyes, the victim of his attachment to the Simeuses, 
and vi'hose full-length portrait was to be seen in her 
drawing-room both in Pans and at Cinq-Cygne Until 
1823 the Comte constantly hindered the appointment 
of Michu 

It was by the Comte de Gondreville’s advice that 
Colonel Giguet had made a lawyer of his son Simon 
had all the better chance of shining in the Arcis district, 
because he was the only pleader there , as a rule, in 
these small towns, the attorneys plead in their own 
cases. Simon had had some little success at the 
assizes of the department , but he was not the less the 
butt of many pleasantries from Frederic Marest, the 
public prosecutor, from Olivier Vinet, his deputy; and 
Michu, the presiding judge the three wits of the 
court Simon Giguet, it must be owned, like all men 
who are laughed at, laid himself open to the cruel power 
of ridicule He listened to his own voice, he was ready 
to talk on any pretence, he spun out endless reels of cut- 
and-dried phrases, which were accepted as eloquence 
among the superior citizens of Arcis The poor fellow 
was one of the class of bores who have an explanation 
for everything, even for the simplest matters He 
would explain the ram , the causes of the Revolution of 
July, he would also explain things that were inexplicable 

he would explain Louis-Philippe, Monsieur Odilon 
Barrot, Monsieur Thiers, he explained the Eastern 
Question , the state of the province of Champagne , he 
explained 1789, the custom-house tarilF, the views of 
humanitarians, magnetism, and the distribution of the 
civil list 

This young man, who was lean and bilious-looking, 
and tall enough to account for his sonorous emptiness * 
for a tall man is rarely remarkable for distinguished gifts 

caricatured the puntanism of the Extreme Left, whose 
members are all so precise, after the fashion of a prude 
who has some intrigue to conceal Always dressed in 
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bbek, he wore a white tie that hung looic round hb 
neck, while hii face iceracd to be set in stiff white 
paper, for he loU affected the upnght starched collar* 
which fuhion hu happilv ditched His coot and 
trouser* were always too big for him He had what, in 
the countiy, i» termed dignity, that is to say, he stood 
ttiffly upnght while he wa* bonng you — Antonin 
Goulard, his friend, accusing him of aping Monneur 
Dupm And, in fact, he was rather too much given to 
low shoes, and coarse black spun elk stockings 
Under the protection of the respect constantly shown 
to hii old father, and the Inflaencc exer te d by his aunt in 
a small town whose pnnapal inhabitants bad haunted her 
receptions forfoor and twenty ycar*,SimonGiguet, already 
pouo^ed of aboQt ten thousand frucs a irrespec 
dre of the foes he earned, and his aunt s fortune^ which 
would some day certainly be his, never doubted of his 
elecdoo. At thesame time, the first soundofthedoor bell, 
aonoonang the advent of the more important electors, 
made the ambidous youths heart b»t with vague 
abimi Simon did not deceive himself as to the clever 
ness or the vast resources at the comrmnd of old Grdvin, 
nor u to the effect of the heroic measures that would be 
taken by the Ministry to support the mtcrcsti of the 
brave young officer — at that time in Africa on the staff 
of the Pnnee — who was the son of one of the great 
atiaen lords of France, and the nephew of a Mar6<male. 

‘I really think I have the colic, said be to hi* father 
‘ I have a sickly burning just over the pit of my stomach, 
which I do not at all like * 

‘The oldest soldiers, replied the Colonel, ‘felt juit 
the tame when the gun* opened fire at the beginning of 
1 battle. 

‘ What will it be, then, m the Chamber 1 ’ exclaimed 
the law jci 

'The Comte de GondreviUe has told us, the old 
soldier went on, ‘that more than one speaker is liable to 
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the little discomforts which we old leather-breeches were 
used to feel at the beginning of a fight And all for a few 
empty words ' But, dear me, you want to be a deputy,’ 
added the old man, with a shrug ‘ Be a deputy 1 ’ 

‘ The triumph, father, will be Cecile ! Cecile is 
enormously rich, and in these days money is power.’ 

‘Well, well, times have changed ' In the Emperor’s 
time It was bravery that was needed.’ 

‘ Every age may be summed up in a word f ’ said 
Simon, repeating a remark of the old Comte de Gondre- 
ville’s, which was thoroughly charactenstic of the 
man ‘Under the Empire to ruin a man you said, 
“ He IS a coward I ” Nowadays we say, “ He is a 
swindler.’” 

‘Unhappy France, what have you come to*’ cried 
the Colonel ‘ I will go back to my roses ’ 

‘No, no, stay here, father. You are the keystone 
of the arch * ’ 

The first to appear was the Mayor, Monsieur Phileas 
Beauvisage, and with him came his father-in-law’s 
successor, the busiest notary in the town, Achille 
Pigoult, the grandson of an old man who had been 
justice of the peace at Arcis all through the Revolution, 
the Empire, and the early days of the Restoration 
Achille Pigoult, a man of about two-and-thirty, had 
been old Grevin’s clerk for eighteen years, without a 
hope of getting an office as notary. His father, the old 
justice’s son, had failed badly in business, and died of an 
apoplexy so called. Then the Comte de GondreviUe, 
on whom old Pigoult had some claims outstanding from 
1793, had lent the necessary security, and so enabled 
the grandson to purchase Grevin’s office , the old 
justice of the peace had, in fact, conducted the prelimi- 
nary inquiry in the Simeuse case. So Achille had 
established hirriself in a house m the Church Square 
belonging to the Count, and let at so low a rent that it 
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was easy to perceive how anxious the wily politiaan was 
to keep a hold over the chief notary of the town 
Thu young Pigoult, a lean little man, with eyes that 
teemed to pierce the green spectacles which did not 
mitigate their cunning expression, and fully Informed of 
ercrybody t concerns in the district, had acquired a 
certmo readiness of speech from the habit of talking on 
bunness, and was supposed to be a great wag, simply 
because he spoke out with rather more wit than the 
natives had at their command. He was still a bachelor, 
loohng forward to making some good match ^ the 
mtervcntion of his two patrons — Gr^n and the Comte 
it Gondrerille. And lawyer GIguet could not repress a 
■tart of surpme when he saw AchiUc as a satellite to 
Monsieur PhOdas Beauvitage 
The httle notary, his face so seamed with the small 
px that u looked u If It were covered with a white 
honeycomb, was a perfect contrast to the burly mayor, 
whose £ice was like a full moon, and a fiond moon too 
This pink-cnd-whitc complexion was set off by a beaming 
Smile, the result less of a happy frame of mind than of 
the shape of his mouth ) but PhUcas Beauvlsage was 
b1f**%ed with such perfect self-satisfaction, that ho smiled 
incessantly on everybody and under all arcumitanccs. 
Those doll-like lips would have grinned at a Funeral 
The bright srarkle in his round blue eyes did not 
belie that insufferable and perpetual smile. 

The man i entire self>satufaction passed, however, 
for bcncTolcnce and fnendiinets, all the more readily 
because he bad a style of speech of his own, marked by 
the most extravagant use of polite phraseology He 
always ‘had the honour to inc^re after the health of 
* friend, he invariably added tbc adjectives gmdf 
and he was prodigal of complimentary phnucs 
on every occasion of the o^nor gnevances or pleasure* 
of life. Thus, under a deluge of commonplace, he 
Concealed his utter incapacity, hn lack of education. 
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and a vacillating nature which can only find adequate 
descnption m the old-fashioned word weathercock 
But then this weathercock had for its pinion handsome 
Madame Beauvisage, Scverine Grevin, the notable lady 
of the district 

When Sevenne had heard of what she was pleased to 
call her husband’s freak a propos to the clectioUj she had 
said to him that very morning 

‘ You did not do badly by asserting your indepen- 
dence , but you must not go to the meeting at the 
Giguets’ without taking Achille Pigoult; I have sent 
to tell him to call for you ’ 

Now sending Achille Pigoult to keep an eye on 
Beauvisage was tantamont to sending a spy from the 
Gondreville faction to attend the Giguets’ meeting So 
It IS easy to imagine what a grimace twisted Simon’s 
puntanical features when he found himself extending a 
civil welcome to a regular visitor in his aunt’s drawing- 
room, and an influential elector, in whom he scented an 
enemy. 

‘Ah !’ thought he to himself, ‘ I was a fool when I 
refused the security money he asked me to lend him' 
Old Gondreville was sharper than I - Good day, 
Achille,’ he said aloud, with an air of ease. ‘You will 
give me a tough job or two,’ 

‘ Your meeting is not a conspiracy against the inde- 
pendence of our votes, I suppose,’ replied the notary 
with a smile ‘ We are playing above board 
‘ Above board ' ’ repeated Beauvisage 
And the Mayor laughed that meaningless laugh with 
which some men end every sentence, and which might 
be called the burden of their song Then Monsieur le 
Maire assumed what we may call his third position, full- 
face, and very upright, with his hands behind his back 
He was in a whole suit of black, with a highly decora- 
tive white waistcoat, open so as to show a glimpse of 
two diamond studs worth several thousand francs 
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‘ Wc wiU 6ght It 0^ and be none the worse friends, 
Pbilcas went on *Ttat ft the essential feature of 
constitutional institutions. — Hah, ha, ha I That is my 
notion of the alliance between the monarchy and 
lib erty — He, he, he ! 

Thereupon the Mayor took Simon by the hand, 
saying— 

‘ And how are you, my dear fnertd ? \ our dear aunt 

and the worthy Colonel arc, no doubt, as u ell to>da} as 
they were yesterday — at least wc may presume that 
they are. — Heh, ( A Uttic put out, perhaps, by 

the cc ciuony wc arc preparing for, perhaps. — So, lol 
Young man ’ ma/ntj he said), * wc arc starting in 
our political career? — Ah, ha, ha! This is our first 
ttcpl — Wc must nerer draw back — it is a strong 
meuure I Ay, and I would rather you than I should 
ntsb into the tempests of the Clumber — He, he f 
^easing u it may be to find the sovereign power of 
rrance embodied In ones own person — be, he I— one 
four hundred and fifty third part of it — he, he I 
There was ■ plra»^nt fulness m Ph^l^a^ Bcaunsages 
voice that corresponded admirably with the gourd like 
rotundity of his race and its hue ns of i pale ImS* pump 
km, his round back, and broad protuberant person 
Hii voice, as deep and mellow as a bass, had the velvety 
tpality of a baritone, and the laugh with which he 
ended evuy sentence had a silvery nng If God, in 
stocking the earthly ptradoc, had wanted to complete 
the set of speacs by adding a country arizen. He could 
not have moulded a more magnificent and developed 
specunen than PhU£as Beauvisage. 

‘jf acfmire the devotion of men who can throw them 
selves into the storms of political life, he went on 

He, he, he I You need a nerve that I cannot boast 
Who would have said In 1812 — in 1813 even — 
™t this was what wc were coming to ? — For my part, 
1 prepared for anythmg, now that asphalto and india 
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rubber, railways and steam, are metamorphosing the 
ground under our feet,' our greatcoats, and the length 
of distances. Ha, ha • ’ 

This speech was freely seasoned with the eternal 
laugh by which Phileas pointed the commonplace face- 
tiousness that passes muster with his class, and he 
emphasised it by a gesture he had made his own he 
clenched his right fist and rubbed it into the hollow 
palm of the left hand with a peculiarly jovial air This 
action was an accompaniment to his giggle on the 
many occasions when he flattered himself that he had 
been witty 

It IS, no doubt, superfluous to add that Phileas was 
regarded at Arcis as an agreeable and charming man 

‘I will endeavour,’ said Simon Giguet, ‘to be a 
worthy representative ’ 

‘ Of the sheep of Champagne,’ said Achille Pigoult 
quickly, interrupting his friend 

The aspirant took the irony without replying, for he 
had to go forward and receive two more electors One 
was the owner of the Mulet^ the best inn of the town, 
situated in the market square, at the corner of the Rue 
de Bnenne This worthy innkeeper, whose name was 
Poupart, had married the sister of a man in the 
Comtesse de Cinq-Cygne’s service, the notorious Go- 
thard, who had figured at the great trial Gothard had 
been acquitted Poupart, though he was of all the 
townsfolk one of the most devoted to the Cinq-Cygnes, 
h^, two days since, been so diligently and so cleverly 
wheedled by Colonel Giguet’s servant, that he fancied 
he would be doing their enemy an ill turn by bringing 
all his influence to bear on the election of Simon Giguet ; 
an he had just been talking to this effect to a chemist 
mmed Fromaget, who, as he was not employed by the 
Gondreville family, was very ready to plot against the 
Kellers These two men, important among the lower 
middle class, could control a certain number of doubtful 
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Totes, for they were the sdnsen of scveml electors to 
whom the political opinions of the candidates were a 
nutter of indifference. 

Simon, therefore, took Poupart In hand, leaving 
Fromaget to his father, who had just come in, and was 
greeting those who had arnved 
The deputy Inspector of public works of the district, 
the secretary to the Maine, four baihffiu three attorneys, 
the clerk of xssiae, and the justice*! clerk, the revenue 
collector, and the registrar, two doctors— old Varicts 
HTils, Gr^vins brothcr-m-Iaw — a miller named Laurent 
Couisard, leader of the Republican party jt Ards — the 
mayor s two deputies, the bookseller and pnntcr of the 
place, and a dozen or so of townsfolk came in by 
degrees, and then walked about the garden in groups 
whQe waiane all the company should be numerous 
enough to hold the mecang 

Finally, by twelve odock, about fifty men In their 
Sunday attire, most of them having come out of curiosity 
to see the fine rooms of which so much had beej said 
in the distrlcL were seated m the chairs arranged for 
them by Madame Manon The windows wcic. left 
open, and the silence was presently so complete that 
the rustle of a silk dress could be heard for Madame 
Manon could not resist the temptation to go out into 
the garden and sit where the could bear what was going 
on The cook, the housemaid, and the manservant 
remained in the dining room, fully shanng their 
masters feelings, 

‘ Gentlemen, said Simon Giguet^ * some of you wish 
to do my father the honour of placing him in the chair 
as president of this meeting, but Colonel Glguct desires 
me to express hU acknowledgments and decline it, 
while deeply grateful to you for the proposal, which he 
takes as a recompense for his services to his country — 
We are under my father*! roof and he feels that he 
most beg to be excused j he proposes a merchant of the 
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highest respectability a gentleman on whom your 
suffrages conferred the mayoralty of this town 
Monsieur Phileas Beauvisage.’ 

‘ Hear, hear I ’ 

‘We are, I believe, agreed that in this meeting 
purely friendly, and perfectly free, without prejudice m 
any way to the great preliminary meeting, when it 
will be your business to question your candidates and 
weigh their merits we are agreed, I say, to follow 
the forms the constitutional forms of the elective 
Chamber ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes I ’ unanimously 

‘Therefore,’ said Simon, ‘I have the honour, speaking 
in the name of all present, to request Monsieur the 
Mayor to take the president’s chair ’ 

Phileas rose and crossed the room, feeling himself 
turn as red as a cherry. When he found himself 
behind the tea-table, he saw not a hundred eyes, but a 
hundred thousand lights The sunshine seemed to put 
the room in a blaze, and, to use his own words, his 
throat was full of salt 

‘ Return thanks ' ’ murmured Simon in his ear 

‘ Gentlemen ’ 

The silence was so alarming that Phileas felt his heart 
in his mouth 


What am I to say, Simon ?’ he whispered 
‘Well?’ said Achille Pigoult 

Gentlemen, said Simon, prompted by the little 
notary’s spiteful interjection, ‘the honour you have 
^one^ the mayor may have startled without surprising 

It is so, said Beauvisage ‘I am too much overpowered 
y this compliment from my fellow-citizens not to be 
excessively flattered ’ 

Hear, hear ^ cried the notary only. 

( ^ The devil may take me,’ said Beauvisage to himself, 
if i am ever caught again to make speeches ' ’ 
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<\Vill Monneur Fromaget and Monneur MarccUn 
tccMt the fiinctioni of teUen ? ' aaked Simon 

‘It would be more m order,* *aid AchiUe Pigoult, 
ming, ‘if the meeting were to elect the two memberi 
who lupport the chair — in Imitation of the Chamber 
‘It would be far better, observed Monilcur Mollot, 
in enonnou* man, clerk of the ainrci, ‘otherwite 
the whole business will be a force, and wc shall not be 
really free. There would be no just cause why the 
whole of the proceedmgs should not be regulated os 
Monsieur Simon might dictate. 

Simon muttered s few words to Beauvisage, who 
rose, and was presently delivered of the word, * Grcntlc 
men ! which might be desenbed as of thrilling Interest. 
‘Allow me, President, said Achillc Pigoult j 
it It your pan to preside, not to discuss 
‘Gentlemen/ said Beaurisage again, prompted by 
Simon, ‘if we are to— to conform to — to parliamentary 
usage— I would beg the Honourable Monsieur Pigoult to 
— to come and speak from the table — this table. 

PiTOult started forward and stood by the tea table, 
his fingers hghtlv resting on the edge, and showed his 
courage by ipcal^g fluently — almost Lkc the great 
Monsieur Thiers 

‘ Gentlemen, it was not I who proposed that wc should 
imitate the Chamber} till now it has always appeared 
to me that the Chambers ore truly inimitable At the 
same time, it was self-evident that a meeting of sixty 
odd notables of Champagne must select a president, for 
no sheep can move without a •hepherd If we had voted 
by ballot, I am quite sure our esteemed mayor would 
have been un mmously elected His antagonism to the 
candidate put forwaro by his relations shows that he 
possesses civic courage in no ordinary degree, since he 
can shake off the strongest dcs — those of family con 
nection 

‘To set public interest above family feeling is so 
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great an effort, that, to achieve it, wc arc always 
obliged to remind ourselves that Brutus, from his 
tribune, has looked down on us for two thousand 
five hundred odd years It seemed quite natural to 
Maitre Giguet who was so clever as to divine our 
wishes with regard to the choice of a chairman to guide 
us m our selection of the tellers , but, in response to my 
remark, you thought that once was enough, and you 
were right Our common friend, Simon Giguct, who 
is, in fact, to appear as a candidate, would appear too 
much as the master of the situation, and would then 
lose that high place in our opinion which his venerable 
father has secured by his diffidence 

‘ Now, what IS our worthy chairman doing by accept- 
ing the presidency on the lines suggested to him by the 
candidate ? Why, he is robbing us of our liberty And, 
I ask you, is it seemly that the chairman of our choice 
should call upon us to vote, by rising and sitting, for the 
two tellers ? Gentlemen, that would be a choice already 
made. Should we be free to choose Can a man sit 
still when his neighbour stands ^ If I were proposed, 
every one would rise, I believe, out of politeness , and < 
so, as all would rise for each one in turn, there would be 
simply no choice when every one had voted for every 
one else ’ 

‘ V ery true 1 ’ said the sixty listeners 

Well, then, let each of us write two names on 
a voting-paper, and then those who take their scats 
on each side of the chairman may regard themselves as 
ornaments to the meeting They will be qualified, 
conjointly with the chairman, to decide on the majority 

w en we vote by rising and sitting on any resolution to 
be passed. 

We have met, I believe, to promise the candidate 
sue support as we can command at the preliminary 
meeting, at which every elector m the district will 
e present. This I pronounce to be a solemn occasion 
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Are we not rotiag for the four hondredth part of the 
jjutciuing power, as Monsieur Ic Mairc told u* just 
now wim the appropnatc and characteristic ^7it that 
wc to bighir appreciate ? 

During tiui address Colonel Gigtiet had been cutting 
a sheet of paper into ttnpi, and Simon cent for an ink 
stand and pent. There was a pause. 

This introductory ducustion had greatly disturbed 
Simon and aroused the attention of the su^ worthies 
m convocation. In a few minutes they were oil busy 
wnting the names, and the cunnmg Pigoult gave it out 
that the rotes were in farour of Monneur Mollot, 
clerk of asstae, and Monsieur Godivct, the registrar 
These two nominationt naturally displeased Fromaget 
the dnigeitt and Marcelm the attorney 

* You mivc been of sernce, said AchiUe Pigonlt, ‘ by 
enabling lu to assert our independence yon may be 
proader of bong rejected than you could have Dcen 
of bong chosen.” 

Everybody laughed Simon Giguct restored silence 
by asking leave of the chairman to speak Beaunsage 
^ was already damp with perspiration, out he lummoned 
V all hit courage to say — 

* Monsietir Simon Giguct will address the meeting 

^Gentlemen, said the candidate, fallow me first to 

thank Monneur AchQlc Pigoult, who, although our 
meeting Is a stnctly friendly one 

‘Is preparatory to the great preliminary meeting, 
Marcelm put in. 

was about to say so, Simon went on. *ln the first 
place, I beg to thank Monsieur AchiUc Pigoult for 
liavmg proceeded on stnctly porlnmcntary lines To- 
day, for the first time, the drstnet of Arms will make 
free use 

‘Free use I said Pigoult, interrupting the orator 

‘ Free use ! cned the assembly 

‘Free use, repeated Simon, ‘of the nght of voting in 
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the great contest of the general election of a member 
to be returned to Parliament, and as, in a few days, 
we shall have a meeting, to which every elector is invited, 
to form an opinion of the candidates, we may think 
ourselves fortunate to acquire here, on a small scale, 
some practice in the customs of such meetings We 
shall be all the forwarder as to a decision on the political 
prospects of the town of Arcis , for what we have to 
do to-day is to consider the town instead of a family, 
the country instead of a man ’ 

He went on to sketch the history of the elections for 
the past twenty years While approving of the repeated 
election of Francois Keller, he said that now the time 
had come for shaking off the yoke of the Gondrevilles. 
Arcis could not be a fief of the Liberals any more than 
It could be a fief of the Cinq-Cygnes Advanced 
opinions were making their way in France, and Charles 
Keller did not represent them Charles Keller, now 
a viscount, was a courtier , he could never be truly 
independent, since, in proposing him as a candidate 
for election, it was done more with a view to fitting 
him to succeed his father as a peer than as a deputy to 
the Lower Chamber and so forth, and so forth Finally, 
Simon begged to offer himself as a candidate for their 
suffrages, pledging himself to sit under the wing of the 
illustrious Odilon Barrot, and never to desert the 
glorious standard of Progress Progress ' a word 
behind which, at that time, more insincere ambitions 
took shelter than definite ideas, for, after 1830, it 
could only stand for the pretensions of certain hungry 
democrats 

Still, the word had much effect in Arcis, and lent 
importance to any man who wrote it on his Hag A 
man who announced himself as a partisan of Progress 
was a philosopher in all questions, and politically a 
Puntan. He was in favour of railways, macintoshes, 
penitentiaries, negro emancipation, savings-banks, seam- 
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Ic» ihocs, ei^-lighting, afpbalte ravementJ, uniTcrol 
laffiagc, and the reductfon of the anl lut It was also 
a pronouncement of opposition to the treaties of 1815, 
to the Elder Branch (the Bourbons), to the Gtant of 
the North,* perfidious Albion, and to ztery undertaking, 
good or bad, inaugurated by the Govcmfflcni As ma) 
M seen, the word Progress can stand equally well for 
black or white It was a furbishing up of the word 
Liberalism, a new rallying ciy for new ambitions 
‘If I nghtly undentand what we are here for, said 
Jean Violettc, a stocking wearer^ who had, two years 
since, bought the Beaonsage business, * we arc to bind 
ourseircs to secure, far crery means In our power, the 
return of Monsieur btmon Giguct at the election as 
member for Arms in the pbee of the Count Franwis 
Keller And if wc all ore agreed to combine to tnat 
end, we hire only to say Tn or AV to that question 
‘That II going much too fast Political matters are 
not maruged in that way, or they would cease to be 
politics I cned Pigoult, as fais grandbther, a man of 
eighty-slx, came Into the rooim ‘TTie last speaker 
pronounces a decision on what is, in my bumble oninion, 
the Tcry subject under discussion I beg to spcali: * 
‘Monneur Achille Pigoult will address the mecring, 
said Bcatmiage, who could now get through this sen 
fence with due mumapal and constitutional dignity 
‘ Gentlemen, said the little notary, ‘ if there be In tU 
Arcis a house where no opposition ought to be made to 
the influence of the Comte dc Gondrcvillc and the 
Kctlcr ^mlly, IS It not this? The worthy Colonel — 
Colonel Giguet — is the only member of this household 
who has not experienced the benefits of scnatoriil 
influence, since he never asked anything of the Comte 
Gondreville, who, however, bid his name erased from 
the list of exiles in 1815, and secured him the pension he 
without ajw steps on the part of the Colonel, 
who It the pride of our town 
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A murmur, flattering to the old man, ran through 
the crowd. 

‘ But,’ the orator went on, ‘ the Marion family are 
loaded with the Count’s favours But for his patronage 
the late Colonel Giguet never would have had the 
command of the Gendarmerie of this department. The 
late Monsieur Marion would not have been presiding 
judge of the Imperial Court here but for the Count 
to whom I, for my part, am eternally indebted You 
will therefore understand how natural it is that I should 
take his part in this room And, in fact, there arc few 
persons in this district who have not received some 
kindness from that family ’ 

There was a stir among the audience 

‘A candidate comes forward,’ AchiUe went on with 
some vehemence, ‘and I have a right to inquire into 
his past before I intrust him with power to act for me 
Now I will not accept ingratitude in my delegate, for 
ingratitude is like misfortune it leads from bad to 
worse We have been a stepping-stone for the Kellers, 
you will say , well, what I have just listened to makes 
me fear that we may become a stepping-stone for the 
Giguets W^e live in an age of facts, do we not ? 
W^ell, then, let us inquire what will be the results for 
the electors of Arcis if we return Simon Giguet ? 

‘Independence is your cry? Well, Simon, whom I 
am scouting as a candidate, is my fnend as he is the 
friend of all who hear me — and personally I should be 
delighted to see him as an orator of the Left, between 
Garnier-Pages and Laffitte , but what will be the result 
for the district represented? It will have lost the 
^untenance of the Comte de Gondreville and the 
KeUers, and in the course of five years we shall all feel 
the want of one or the other If vve want to get leave 
for a poor fellow who is drawn for the conscription, we 
^ply to the Marechale de Carigliano ^Ve rely on the 
Kellers interest in many matters of business which their 
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good word jetties at once Wc have always found the 
old Comte dc GondreviUc bnd and helpful If you 
belong to Aros, you are shown m without being kept 
waiting Those three famibei know every family in 
the place. — But where 11 the Moison Giguet 1 bank, 
and what influence has it on the Ministry/ What 
credit does it command m the Pant markets ? If we 
want to have a good stone bndge in the place of our 
wretched timber one, will the Giguets extract the 
necessary funds from the Department and the State ? 

‘ If we return Charles Keller, we shall perpetuate a 
bond of illixnce and fhendship which nil now has been 
entirely to our advantage By electing my good, my 
excellent fnend and i^oolfeilow Simon Giguct, wc 
shall be constantly the worse dll he is in office I And 
I know hi8 modesty too well to think that he 
contradict me when I express a doubt ns to his rapid 
advancement to the Ministry I {^Lmighier ) 

*I nmi* to this meeting to oppose a resolntion which, 

I think, would be futal to our district Charles Keller 

II 0 courtier,” I am told,— So much the better Wc 
■hall not have to pay for his poUdcal apprenbccahip { he 
knows all the business of the place, and the requirements 
of parliamentary coquette ; he is more nearly a statesman 
than my friend Simon, who docs not pretend that he has 
trained himself to be a Pitt or a Talleyrand m our bttlc 
town of Arm 

*Danton was a native of Aral I cried Colonel 
Giguct, furious at this haram^e, which was only too 

tmthfuL 

‘ Htur^ fuoT f The word was shouted, and -sixty 
hsteners clapped the speaker 

‘My fitheris very ready uid Simon in an undertone 
to Bcauvisagc, 

‘I cannot understand why, in discussing an election 
matter, there should be to much ecaggeration of any 
tics between us and the Comte dc Gondrenlle, the old 
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Colonel went on, starting to his feet, while the blood 
mounted to his face. ‘ My son inherits his fortune from 
his mother , he never asked the Comte de Gondrevillc 
for anything If the Count had never existed, my son 
would have been just what he is the son 6 f an artillery 
Colonel who owes his promotion to his services a 
lawyer who has always held the same opinions I would 
say to the Comte de Gondreville himself, “We have 
elected your son-m-law for twenty years Now we 
wish to prove that when we did so it was of our own 
free-will, and we are returning an Arcis man to show 
that the old spirit of 1793 to which you owed your 
fortune still lives on the native soil of Danton, Malm, 
Grevin, Pigoult, Marion ” And so ’ 

The old man sat down. 

There was a great commotion AchiUe opened his 
mouth to speak. Beauvisage, who would not have felt 
himself presiding if he had not rung his bell, added to 
the racket by ringing for silence It was by this time 
two o’clock. 

‘ I must be permitted to point out to the honoured 
Colonel, whose feelings we can all understand, that he 
spoke without authority from the chair, which is con- 
trary to parliamentary usage,’ said Achille Pigoult 

‘ I see no necessity for calling the Colonel to order,’ 
said Beauvisage ‘ As a father ’ 

Silence was restored 

‘ We did not come here,’ said Fromaget, ‘ to say 
to everything put forward by the Giguets father and 
son ’ 

‘ No, no ' ’ cned the audience 

‘ This looks badly I ’ said Madame Marion to the 
cook 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Achille, ‘ I will confine myself to 
asking my friend Simon Giguet to set forth categori- 
cally what he proposes to do to further our interests ’ 

‘ Yes, yes * ’ 
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‘And when, nuj I aik, wld Simon Giguci, ‘did 
good atjzcns like the men of Arcii first begin to make 
the sacred mission of a deputy: a matter of bargaining 
and busincst^* 

It IS impossible to 0Tcr*e)timatc the efieet of fine 
tentimcnt on a ».iOwd Noble maxim« arc aJwap 
applaaded, and the humilution of the countr) roted lor 
all the same; wt as a gaobbin! who )*earn> for the 
panishment of ^bert Macalrc when he sees the plaj* 
will nevertheless murder the first Monsieur Gcrmeuil 
who comes In his way 

‘ Hear, bear I ’ cned some thorough going partisans 
‘If you send me to the Chamber, it vrill be to repre 
sent your pnnciples — the principles of 1789— to be 3 
cypher, if you will, of the Opposition t but to vote with 
i^ to enlighten the Government to make war against 
abases, and insist on progress in all particulars * 

‘But what do you call progress f Our notion of 
progress would be to bnng oil this part of the country 
under culuration, said Fromaget 
‘ Progre ss ? I will explain to you what I mean by 
progress, cned Giguet, provoked or the interruption 
‘It rs the Rhine frontier for hrance, said Colonel 
Gi^et, ‘and the treaties of 1815 tom across 
‘It is keeping up the pnee of wheal and keeping 
down the pnee of bread f said Pigouli mockingly, and 
uttenng in jest one of the nonsensicnl cncs » hich h ranee 
believes in 

‘It IS the happiness of the multitude achieved by the 
tnamph of humamtanan doctnnes 

‘^Vhat did I tell jou ? * the wily notary muttered to 
ha neighbours 

‘ Hush, silence — we s^’int to hear I said some 
‘Gentlemen, said Mollot, with a fat smile, ‘the 
“"•bate is noisy ; ^vc your attention to the speaker ; 
allow him to eicptun 

‘ Ba a a, ba-a aa, bleated a fnend of AchlUc s, who was 
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gifted with a power of ventriloquism that was invaluable 
at elections 

A roar of laughter burst from the audience, who were 
essentially men of their province Simon Giguet folded 
his arms and waited till the storm of mernment should 
be over 

‘ If that was intended as a reproof,’ he said, * a hint 
that I was marching with the flock of those noble 
defenders of the rights of man, who cry out, who write 
book after book of the immortal priest who pleads for 
murdered Poland of the bold pamphleteers of those 
who keep an eye on the civil list of the philosophers 
who cry out for honesty m the action of our institutions 
if so, I thank my unknown friend To me progress 
means the realisation of all that was promised us at the 
Revolution of July , electoral reform and ’ 

‘Then you are a democrat,’ interrupted AchiUe 
Pigoult 

‘No,’ replied the candidate ‘Am I a democrat 
because I aim at a regular and legal development of our 
institutions ? To me prioress is fraternity among all 
the members of the great French family, and we cannot 
deny that much suffering ’ 

At three o clock Simon Giguet was still explaining 
the meaning of progress, and some of the audience were 
emitting steady snores expressive of deep slumbers 
AchiUe Pigoult had artfully persuaded them to listen 
in religious silence to the speaker, who was sinking, 
drowning, in his endless phrases and parentheses. 

At that hour several groups of citizens, electors, and 
non-electors were standing about in front of the Cha- 
teau d’ Arcis The gate opens on to the Place at a 
right angle to that of IVIadame Marion’s house Several 
streets turn out of this square, and in the middle of it 
stands a covered market Opposite the chateau, on the 
further side of the square, which is neither paved nor 
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ffliadamised, so thit the nln runs oiF in little ^Uiet, 
there It a fine avenue known as the Avenue des Soupirs 
(of Sight) It thit to the honour or the discredit of the 
women of the town ? The ambiguity it, no doubt, a 
local witoaim Two broad waikt, shaded by handsome 
old lime trees, lead from the market-square to a boule 
yard forming another promenade, deserted, as such walks 
always are m a country town, and where stagnant 
filth takes the place of the bustling crowd of the 
capitaL 

While the discussion was at its height, to wTiich 
AchiUe Pigoult had given a dramatic turn, with a 
coolness and dextenty worthy of a member of the real 
Pirhament, four men were paang one of the lime walks 
of the Avenue dcs Soupirs. When they came to the 
square they stopped with one accord to watch the 
townsfolk, who were buzzing round the cbiteau bke 
bees going into a hive at dusk. These four were the 
whole Ministerial party of Aras the sous-prifet, the 
public prosecutor, his deputy, and Monsieur Martcncr, 
the examining judge The presiding judge was. as has 
already been cxplamcd, a partisan of the Elder Branch, 
and devoted to the family of Cmq-Cygne. 

‘Well, I cannot understand what the Government is 
about, the soas-pr6fet declared, pointing to the g owing 
crowd, ‘The position Is senous, and I am left without 
any instructions 

‘ In that jrou arc bke many other people, said Olivier 
Vlnet, smiling 

‘ What complaint have you against the GoTcrnment f 
«ked the pubbe prosecutor 

The Ministry If m a difficulty, said young Mar 
tencr * It a w^ known that this borough belongs, so 
^ K.ellen, and it faai no wish to annoy 
them. Some consideration must be shown to the 
only man who can at all compare with Monsieur 
ue Talleyrand It is to the Comte de GondrevilJc 
c 
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that the police should go for instructions, not to the 
prefet 

‘And meanwhile,’ said Frederic Marest, ‘ the Opposi- 
tion IS making a stir, and you sec that Colonel Giguet’s 
influence is strong The mayor, Monsieur Beauvisage, 
is in the chair at this preliminary meeting ’ 

‘ After all,’ said Olivier Vinet silly to the sous-prefet, 
‘Simon Giguet is a friend of yours, a school-fellow. 
Even if he were a supporter of Monsieur Thiers, you 
would lose nothing by his being elected ’ 

‘The present Ministry might turn me out before its 
fall We may know when we are likely to be kicked 
out, but we can never tell when we may get in again,’ 
said Antonin Goulard. 

‘There goes Collinet the grocer He is the sixty- 
seventh qualified elector who has gone into Colonel 
Giguet’s house,’ said Monsieur Martener, fulfilling his 
functions as examining judge by counting the electors 
‘If Charles Keller is the Ministerial candidate, I 
ought to have been informed,’ said Goulard ‘Time 
ought not to have been given for Simon Giguet to get 
hold of the voters ’ 

The four gentlemen walked on slowly to where the 
avenues end at the market-place 

There comes Monsieur Groslicr f ’ said the judge, 
seeing a man on horseback 

"Fhe horseman was the superintendent of the police 
He saw the governing body of Arcis assembled on the 

functionaries 

ell. Monsieur Groslier ? ’ questioned the sous- 
pre et, meeting him at a few paces from the other 
three. 

police-officer in a low voice, 
onsieur le Prefet sent me to tell you some very sad 
news Vicomte Charles Keller is dead The news 
reac e Pans by telegraph the day before yesterday , 
and the two Messieurs Keller, the Comte de Gondre- 
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rille. the Mircchale de Cangluno, in fiict, til the 
family, came yesterdtj^ lo GonarcTilJe. Abd^l Ktder 
has reopened the fighting m Afnca, and there has been 
some very hot work The poor young man was one 
of the first victim* to the war You will receive con 
fidential instructions, I was told to say, with regard to 
the election * 

‘ Through whom, f ’ asked Goulard 

‘If I knew, It would cease to be confidential,’ replied 
the other ‘Monsieur Ic Prdfet himself did not know 
“It would he,’ he said, “a private communication to 
you from the Minister 

And he went on his way, whJe the proud and happy 
oSaal laid a finger to his I{ps to impress on him to be 
secret. 

‘What news from the prefecture ? asked the public 
prosecutor when Goulard returned to ;oin the other 
three functioninei, 

‘Nothing more sansfactory, replied Antonin, hurrying 
on as if to be nd of hr* companions. 

A* they made their way towards the middle of the 
square, saying httlc, for the three oSails were somewhat 
nettled hy the hasty pace assumed by the iou*-pr6fcr, 
Monweur Martenerew old Madame BeauWtage, Phildas 
mother, surrounded by almost all the people who had 
gather^ therd, and apparently telling them some long 
story An attorney named Sinot, whose clients were 
the royalists of the town and district, and who had not 
gone to the Giguet meeting, stepped out of the crowd, 
and hurrying up to Madame Mtnon i house, rang the 
bell violently 

‘What u the matter?* naked Frdddnc Marcit, 
dropping his cycgU», and informing the other two of 
this proceeding 

‘The matter, gentlemen, replied Antonin Goulard, 
*®eing no occasion for keeping a lecret which would at 
ooce be told by others, ‘is that Charles Keller lias 
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been blled in Africa, an event which gives Simon 
Gignet every chance f You know Arcis, there could 
be no ministerial candidate other than Charles Keller 
Parochial patriotism would rise in arms against any 

other ’ r , , j 

‘And will such a simpleton be elected? asked 


Olivier Vinet, laughing. 

The judge’s deputy, a young fellow of three-and- 
twenty, the eldest son of a very famous public prosecutor , 
whose promotion dated from the Revolution of July, 
had, of course, been helped by bis father s interest Nto 
get into the upper ranks of his profession That 
father, still a public prosecutor, and returned as deputy 
by the town of Provins, is one of the buttresses of the 
Centre. Thus the son, whose mother had been a 
Mademoiselle Chargeboeuf, had an assurance, alike in 
his official work and his demeanour, which proclaimed 
his father’s influence He expressed his opinions 
unhesitatingly on men and things, for he counted on 
not remaining long at Arcis, but on getting a place as 
public prosecutor at Versailles, the infallible stepping- 
stone to an appointment m Pans 

The free-and-easy air, and the sort of judicial conceit 
assumed by this little personage on the strength of his 
certainty of ‘gettmg on,’ annoyed Frederic Marest, and 
all the more because a very biting wit effectually sup- 
ported his young subaltern’s undisciplined freedom. The 
public prosecutor himself, a man of forty, who had 
waited six years under the Restoration to rise to the 
post of first deputy judge, and whom the Revolution of 
July had left stranded at Arcis, though he had eighteen 
thousand francs a year of his own, was always torn 
between his anxiety to win the good graces of the elder 
Vinet, who had every chance of becoming Keeper of 
the Seals — an office commonly conferred on a lawyer 
who sits m Parliament and the necessity for preserving 
his own dignity Olivier Vinet, a thin stripling, with 
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£ur hiir and a colourless face, accentuated hy a pair of 
nusducTatu greenish ejes, one of those mocking 
spints, fond of pleasure, who can at any moment assume 
the prcdte, pedantic, and rather abrupt manner which 
a magi str ate puts 00 when in Court 
The burly pubhc prosecutor, Tcry stout and solemn, 
hid, for a short tune past, adopted a method by which, 
as he hoped, to get the upper hand of this diitracpng 
youth he treat^ him as a father treats a spoilt child 
‘Olivier, said he to hii deputy, patting him on the 
shoulder^ ‘a man as clear sighted as you are must lec 
that Maitrc Giguct is likely enough to be elected You 
might have blurred out that speecn before the townsfolk 
instead of among friends, 

‘But there is one thing against Giguct, remarked 
Monsieur Martcncr 

Thu worthy young fellow, dull, but with very capable 
brains, the son of a doctor at Provint, owed hii position 
to Vinets father, who dunng the long yean when he 
had been a pleader at Provins, had patronised the towns- 
folk there as the Comte dc GondrcviUc did those of 
Arcis, 

‘Whit? asked Antomn 

‘Parochial feeling is tremendously strong against a 
man who it forced on the electors, replied the judge 
but when, m a place like Ards, the altcrnatxre is the 
devation of one of their eijuals, jealousy and envy get 
the mjper hand even of local feeling 

‘That sccmsnmple enough, said the pubhc prosetnitor, 
'but It it perfectly true If you could secure only fifty 
Ministerial votes, tou would not unlikely find the fint 
fivonnte here, and he glanced at Antonin Goulard 
' It will be enough to set up a candidate of the same 
calibre to oppose Simon Giguct, said Olivier Vinet 
The lous-prdet 1 face betrayed such satufaction as 
could not escape the eye of cither of his companions, with 
whom, indeed, he was on excellent terms Bachelon 
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all, and all well to do, they had without premeditation 
formed a defensive alliance to defy the dulness of a 
country town. The other three were already aware of 
Goulard’s jealousy of Giguet, which a few words here 
will suffice to account for 

Antonin Goulard, whose father had been a huntsman 
in the service of the Simcuse family, enriched W invest- 
ments in nationalised land, was, like Simon Giguet, a 
native of Arcis Old Goulard left the Abbey of Val- 
preux a corruption of Val-dcs-Preux to live in the 
town after his wife’s death, and sent his son Antonin to 
school at the Lycce Imperial, where Colonel Giguet had 
placed his boy The two lads, after being school-fellows, 
went together to Pans to study law, and, their friend- 
ship persisting, they took their amusements together 
They promised to help each other on in life, smee they 
adopted different branches of their profession , but fate 
decided that they were to become rivals 

In spite of his sufficiently evident personal advantages, 
and the cross of the Legion of Honour, which the Count 
liad obtained for Goulard to compensate him for lack 
of promotion, and which he displayed at his button-hole, 
the offer of his heart and prospects had been civilly 
declined when, six months before the day when this 
narrative opens, Antonin had secretly called on Madame 
Jlcauvisagc as her daughter’s suitor But no step of 
this kind IS a secret in the country. Frederic Marest, 
whose fortune, whose order, and whose position were 
the ^mc three years before, had then been also dismissed 
u disparity of years Hence both Goulard 

and the public prosecutor were never more than stnctly 
polite to the Beaut isages, and made fun of them between 
themselves. 

As fbey walked just now, they both had guessed, and 
had told each other, the secret of Simon Giguct’s candi- 
daturc, for they had got wind, the night before, of 
Madame Marion’s ambitions. Animated alike by the 


f 
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ipint of the dog m the manger, they were tiatly but 
heartily agreed m a detennmation to hinder the young 
litrycr from winning the wealthy hareai who had been 
refused to them 

‘Heaven grant that I may be able to control the 
election! said the sous*prcfct, ‘and the Comte de 
Gondrenlle may get me oppolnt^ prifet, for I have no 
more wish to remain here than )rou have, though I am 
t native bom 

‘You have a very good opportunity of being elected 
deputy, ilr, said Ohner Vinct to Marest ‘ Come and 
•ce my father, who will, no doubt, amve at Provins 
within a few hours, and wc wiU get him to have you 
nominated as tic Ministenal candidate. 

‘Stay where you are, said Goulard. ‘The Ministry 
has ideas of its own as to its candidate 
* Pooh I Why, there are two Ministnea — one that 
hopes to control the election, and one that means to 
profit by it, said Vuiet. 

‘Do not complicate Antonins difficulties, replied 
Frederic Marest, with a knowmg wink to his deputy 
The four offidaU, now far away from the Avenue dcs 
Soupin, crofied the market place to the AinUt inn on 
seeing Poupirt come oat of Madame Manon s house 
At that moment, in fact, the tixty-scven conspirators 
Were pounng out of the carnage gate 

‘ And you have been into that bouse ? asked Antonin 
Goulard, pointing to the wall of the Manons garden, 
InckiDg on the Bneone road opposite the stables of the 
Mulit 

‘ And I go there no more. Monsieur le Sous-Prdfet, 
returned the innkeeper ‘ Monsieur KellcrS son is 
dead I have nothing more to do with it. God 
ni^e It Hb business to clear the way 

‘Well, Piwult ? said Ohvier Vinct, seeing the 
'vnole of the Opposition coming ont from the meeting 
‘Well, ccho^ the notary, on whose brow the 
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moisture still testified to the energy of his efforts, 
‘Sinot has just brought us news which resulted in 
unanimity. With the exception of five dissidents 
Poupart, my grandfether, Mollot, Sinot, and mj^clf - 
they have all sworn, as at a game of tennis, to use every 
means in their power to secure the return of Simoil 
Giguet — of whom I have made a mortal enemy W e 
all got very heated * At any rate, I got the Giguets to 
fulminate against the Gondrevilles, so the old Count 
will side with me Not later than to-morrow he shall 
> know what the self-styled patriots of Arcis said about 
him, and his corruption, and his infamous conduct, so 
as to shake off his protection, or, as they say, his 
yoke ’ 

‘ And they are unanimous ? ’ said Vinet, with a 
smile 

‘ To-day,’ replied Monsieur Martcner 

‘Oh I ’ cried Pigoult, ‘the general feeling is in favour 
of electing a man of the place Whom can you find to 
set up in opposition to Simon Giguet, who has spent 
two mortal hours in preaching on the word Progress ^ ’ 

‘ We can find old Grcvin • ’ cried the sous-prefet. 

‘He has no ambition,’ said Pigoult But first and 
foremost we must consult the Count Just look,’ he 
went on, ‘how attentively Simon is taking care of that 
old noodle Beauvisage I’ 

And he pointed to the lawyer, who had the mayor by 
the arm, and was talking in hfs ear 

Beauvisage bowed right and left to all the inhabitants, 
who gazed at him with the deference of country towns- 
people for the richest man in the place 

‘ He treats him as a father and mother * ’ remarked 
Vinet. 

‘ Oh I he will do no good by buttering him up,’ 
rephed Pigoult, who caught the hint conveyed m Vinet’s 
retort. ‘Cecile’s fate does not rest with either father or 
mother ’ 
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* Wjth whom, then ? * 

*My old master If Simon were the member for 
Aral, he would be no forwarder jn that matter 

Though the loui-prcfet and Mamt pressed Pigoult 
hard, they could get no explanation of this remark, 
which, as they ihrcwdlj surmised, was big with mean 
ing, and revcaJed some acquaintance unth the intentions 
of the Beaumage family;. 

An Ards was in a pother, not only in consequence of 
the distressing news that had stricken the Gondre\iUcs, 
bat also because of the great resolution voted at the 
Giguets — where, at this moment, Madame Manon and 
the scrranti were hard at work restoring order, that 
cfUTthing might he tn readiness for the company who 
would undoubtedly drop in as usual in the evening m 
full force, attracted by curiosity 

CbampsCTc looks, and is, but a poor country Its 
aspect IS mr the most part dreary, a dull plain As 
you pass through the villages, or even the towns, you 
see none but iBabby buildings of timber or concrete j 
the handsomest arc of brick- Slone is scarcely used 
cTcu for pubbe buildings At Aras the chireau, the 
Palaii de Justice, and church arc the only cdificci 
constructed of stone- Ncrcrtbcless, the province — or, 
at anr rare, the departments of the Aube, the Marne, 
and the Haute Mamc, neb in the vineyards which are 
famous throughout the world — alio support many 
flourishing industries To say nothing of the manufac 
tunng centre at Reims, almost all the hosiery of every 
fcmd produced in France, a very contidcrable trade, is 
in and near Troyes. For ten leagues round, the 
Country is -inhabited by stocking weavers, whose frames 
be seen through the open doors as you pass through 
the hamlets. These workers deal through factors with 
master speculator who calls himself a manufacturer 
The minufacrarcr sells to Pans houses, or more often, 
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to retail hosiers, who stick up a sign proclaiming them- 
selves manufacturing hosiers 

None of these middlemen ever made a stocking, or a 
nightcap, or a sock A large proportion of such gear 
comes from Champagne- not ^ 1 , for there are weavers 
in Pans who compete with the country workers. 

These middlemen, coming between the producer and 
the consumer, are a curse not peculiar to this trade. It 
exists in most branches of commerce, and adds to the 
price of the goods all the profit taken by the intermedi- 
ary To do away with these expensive go-betweens, 
who hinder the direct sale of manufactured goods, would 
be a benevolent achievement, and the magnitude of the 
results would raise it to the level of a great political 
reform. Industry at large would be benefited, for It 
would bring about such a reduction of prices to the 
home-consumer as is needed to maintain the struggle 
against foreign competition, a battle as murderous as 
that of hostile armies 

But the overthrow of such an abuse as this would not 
' secure to our modern philanthropists such glory or such 
profit as are to be obtained by lighting for the Dead Sea 
apples of negro emancipation, or the penitentiary system , 
hence this illicit commerce of the middleman, the pro- 
ducer’s banker, will weigh for a long time yet on the 
workers and consumers alike In France so clever as a 
nation — it is always supposed that simplification means 
destruction We are still frightened by the Revolution 
of 1789 

The industrial energy that always thrives in a land 
where Nature is a grudging step-dame, sufficiently shows 
what progress agriculture would make there if only 
wealth would join its partnership with the land, which 
is not more barren in Champagne than in Scotland, 
where the outlay of capital has worked miracles And 
when agriculture shall have conquered the unfertile 
tracts of that province, when industry shall have scattered 
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a little capital on the chalk Helds of Champagne, pro- 
fpenty wUl muldplj threefold The land is, m fact, 
devoid of luxury, and the dwelling houses are bare but 
Enghih comfort will find its way thither, money will 
acquire that rapid circulation which ii half of what 
makes wealth, and which is now beginning m many of 
the torpid distncta of France. 

Wnters, officials, the Church from its pulpits, the 
Press in its columns — all to whom chance has given anj 
kmd of influence over the — ou^ht to proclaim it 

again and again ‘ Hoarding is a soaal enme. The 
miserliness of the provinces stagnates the vicahty of the 
indostnal maia, and impairs the health of the nation 
The little town of Arcis, for mstance, on the way to 
nowhere, and apparently sunk in complete (juiescencc, 
II comparatiyely nch in the possession of capital slowly 
■rnanrd in the hosieir trade. 

Monsieur Philyas Beauvmge was the Alexander — or, 
if you will, the Attila— of bus native town Thu is 
how that respectable and hardworking man bad con 
qoered the dominion of cotton He was the only lur- 
vinng child of the Beauvisagcs, long settled on the fine 
frrm of Bellache, part of the Gondrevillc estate j and m 
i8ii his parents made a considerable sacrifice to save 
him from the consenpdon by purchasing a substitute 
Then hii mother as a widow, had again, in 1817, 
rescued her only son from being cniisted m the Guards 
by the good offices of the Comte de Gondrenlle. 

In Phil6as, then twentp-one, had for three yean 
Wt been engaged m the pacific V^intts of a hosier 
ine lease of the farm of ScUache having run out, the 
fuiner t widow deaded that ahe would not renew it. 
In fact, she foresaw ample occupation for her old age in 
watching the investment of her money 
That her later days might not be disturbed by anxiety, 
had a complete valuation made by Monocur Gr6vin, 
the notary, of all her hiabaniPe estate, though her son 
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had made no claims on her , and his share was found to 
amount to about a hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
The good woman had not to sell her land, most of it 
purchased from Michu, the luckless steward of the 
Simeuse family She paid her son in cash, advising him 
to buy up his master’s business. This old Monsieur 
Pigoult was the son of the old justice of the peace, and 
his affairs were already in such disorder that his dcatli, 
as has been hinted, was supposed to have been due to his 
own act 

Phileas Beauvisage, a prudent youth, with a proper 
respect for his mother, had soon concluded the bargain , 
and as he inherited from his parents the bump of acquisi- 
tiveness, as phrenologists term it, his youthful zeal was 
thrown into the business, which seemed to him immense, 
and which he proposed to extend by speculation 

The Christian name Philcas, which may, perhaps, 
seem extraordinary, was one of the many whimsical 
results of the Revolution. The Beauvisages, as con- 
nected with the Simeuscs, and consequently good 
Catholics, had their infant baptized The cure of 
Cinq-Cygne, the Abbe Goujet, being consulted by the 
farmers, advised them to take Phiieas as his patron 
saint, his Greek name being likely to find favour in the 
eyes of the municipality, for the boy was born at a time 
when children were registered by the strange names in 
the Republican calendar 

In 1814, hosiery as a rule, a fairly regular trade 
was liable to all the ups and downs of the cotton market 
The price of cotton depended on the Emperor’s successes 
or defeats, his adversaries, the English generals in Spam, 
would say, ‘The town is ours, send up the bales.’ Pigoult, 
Phileas’s retiring master, supplied his weavers in the 
country with yarns At the time when he sold his 
business to young Beauvisage, he had in stock a large 
supply of cotton yarns, purchased when they were at the 
dearest, while cotton was now being brought in through 
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Lhbon In rast quindties at tix soai the kilogramme, In 
Ttrtuc of the Emperor t famous decree. The reacrion 
m France, caused by the importation of thu cheap 
cotton, brought about Pigoults death, and laid the 
foundation of Beaumage s fortune for he, instead of 
losing his head like his old master, bought up twice as 
much cotton as his predecessor had in stock, and so 
struck a medium average price. This simple trans- 
action enabled Philcas to triple bis output of manufac 
tured goods, while apparently a benefactor to the 
workers and he could sell his produce m Parts and the 
pronnccs at a profit when others were merely recovering 
the cost pnee. By the beginning of 1814 his manu 
fiaared stock was exhausted 
The prospect of war on French soil, which would be 
especiilly dtsastrous to Champagne, made him cautious 
He manufactured no more goods, and by realising his 
capital in solid gold, stood prepared for the event Ac 
that time the custom bouses were a dead letter 
Napoleon bad been obliged to enbn his thirty thousand 
customs officials to defend the country Cotton, 
smuggled in through a thousand gaps in the hedge, was 
flung into every market It ts impossible to give an 
idea of the liveliness and cunning of cotton at that date, 
or of the avidity with which the English clutched at a 
country where cotton stockings were worth six francs a 
P^r, and cambnc shirts were an article of luxury 

Manufacturers on a smaller scale and the master 


Workmen, counting on Napoleons genius and luck 
had invested m cotton coming through Spain Thu 
^ey were working up, in the hope of presently dictating 
tenns to the Paris retail shops. All this PhiJcas notctl 
Then, when the province was devastated by war, he 
*tood bciwu.n the army and Paris, As each battle was 
lost he went to the weavers who had hidden their goods 
in casks — silos of hosiery — and, cash in hand^ this 
k of the trade, going from village to village. 
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bought up, below cost price, these barrels of stockings, 
which might fall any day into the hands of foes whose feet 
wanted covering as badly as their throats wanted liquor 

At this period of disaster, Phileas displayed a degree 
of energy that was almost a match for the Emperor’s 
This captain of the hosiery trade fought the commercial 
campaign of 1814 with a courage that remains unrecog- 
nised One league behind, wherever the General was 
one league in advance, he bought up cotton nightcaps 
and stockings as his trophies, while the Emperor m his 
reverses plucked immortal palms The genius was 
equal m both, though exercised in widely different 
spheres, since one was eager to cover as many heads as 
the other hoped to fell Compelled to create means of 
transport to save his casks full of stockings, which he 
stored in a Pans suburb, Phileas often requisitioned 
horses and waggons, as though the safety of the Empire 
depended on him And was not the majesty of Trade 
as good as that of Napoleon ? Had not the English 
merchants, after subsidising Europe, got the upper hand 
of the giant who threatened their ships ? 

While the Emperor was abdicating at Fontainebleau, 
Phileas was the triumphant master of the ‘ article ’ As 
a result of his clever manoeuvres, the price of cotton was 
kept down, and he had doubled his fortune when many 
manufacturers thought themselves lucky to get rid of 
their goods at a loss of fifty per cent He returned to 
Arcis with three hundred thousand francs, half of which, 
invested in the Funds, brought him fifteen thousand 
francs a year One hundred thousand he used to double 
the capital needed for his business, and he spent the 
remainder in buildmg, decorating, and furnishing a fine 
house in the Place du Pont, at Arcis. 

On his return in triumph, the hosier naturally con- 
fided his story to Monsieur Grevin The notary had a 
daughter to marry, just twenty years of age Grevin’s 
fatfaer-in-law, who for forty years had practised as a 
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doctor It Aral, W2S at that time still alire Grdrin 
was a widower he knew that oW Madame Bcauviuge 
was nch he believed in the energy and capacity of a 
young man who bad thus boldly utilised the campaign 
of 1814. Sevenne Grcvin* fortune from her mother 
was sixty thousand francs What wtis old Dr Varlet to 
leave her? As much again, at most! Grcrin was 
tlrcid) lift) ; he was very much afraid of dying j he 
taw no chance, after the Restoration, of marrying hit 
daughter as he would wish — for her he was ambitious. 

Under these circumstances, he contrived to have it 
suggested to Phileai that he should propose for Sevenne 
Mademoiselle Grdvin, well brought up and handsome, 
was regarded is one of the good matches of the town 
Alst^ the connection with the most intimate fnend of 
the Comte de Gondrcnlle, who retained his dignity as 
a peer of France, was, of course, an honour for the son 
of one of the GondrcviUe fannm. TTie widow would, 
mdecd, hive made a saenfice to achieve it. Rut when 
she heard tbit her son s suit wis successful, she held her 
hind, and gave him nothing on act of prudence in 
which the notary followed suit. And thus the marnage 
was brought about between the son of the farmer who 
hid been so fiiithAil to the Simeuses, and the daughter 
of one of their most dciermuicd enemies. Tins, perhaps, 
was the only instance in which Louis xviii s motto 
found application — * Um«n rt nbfs (union and oblivion) 

I When the Bourbons returned for the second time, old 
Dr Varlet died, at the age of seventy-six, leaving in his 
cdlir two hundred thousand francs in gold, besides other 
property valued at an equal sum Thus, m 1816, Philcis 
md his wife found themselves possessed of thirty thousand 
^^cs 1 year, apart from the profits of the business \ 
jov Grenn wished to Invest hJs daughter’s money m 
land, and Beiuviiige made no objection The interest 
on S6vcnne Grinn s share of her grandfather’s money 
^“Wmntcd to scarcely fifteen thousand francs o year, in 
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spite of the good opportunities for investment which 
Grevin kept a lookout for. 

The two first years of married life were enough to 
show Grevin and his daughter how incapable Phileas 
really was. The hawk’s eye of commercial greed had 
seemed to be the effect of superior capacity, and the old 
notary had mistaken youthfulness for power, and luck 
for a talent for business But though Phileas could 
read and write, and do sums to admiration, he had never 
read a book Miserably ignorant, conversation with 
him was out of the question , he could respond by a 
deluge of commonplace, expressed pleasantly enough 
But, as the son of a farmer, he was not wanting in 
commercial acumen 

Other men must be plain with him, clear and explicit, 
but he never was the same to his adversary 

Tender and kind-hearted, Phileas wept at the least 
touch of pathos This made him reverent to his wife, 
whose superiority filled him with unbounded admiration 
Severine, a woman of brains, knew everything accord- 
ing to Phileas And she was all the more accurate in 
her judgments because she consulted her father on every 
point Also, she had a very firm temper, and this 
made her absolute mistress in her own house As 
soon as this point was gained, the old notary felt les« 
regret at seeing his daughter happy through a mastery 
which IS always gratifying to a wife of determined 
character Still, there was the woman I 

This, It was said, was what befell the woman 

At the time of the reaction of 1815, a certain Vicomte 
de Chargeboeuf, of the poorer branch, was appointed 
sous-prefet at Arcis by the influence of the Marquise de 
Cinq-Cygne, to whom he was related; This young 
gentleman remained there as sous-prefet for five years 
Handsome Madame Beauvisage, it was said, had some- 
thing to do with the long stay much too long for his 
advantage made by the Vicomte in this small post 
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At the omc time, it muit at once be cud that the*e 
hintj were never jiatihed bjr the tcandali which betray 
<uch ]o\e afiain, to di£Bcutt to conceal from the Argus 
eye* of a Small country town ‘If Screnne loved the 
Vicomte de Chargeboeuf, if he loved hcr^ it \\’as a 
blameless and honourable attachment, said all the 
friends of the Grcvlns and the Manons And these 
two sets imposed their opinion on the Immediate neigh 
bourhood But the Grenns and the Marions had no 
infiuence over the Royaltsts, and the Ro}'ali5Cs declared 
that the soas>pr£fet was a happy man 
As soon as the Marquise de Gnq Cy^e heard what 
was rumoured as to her young relation, she tent for him 
to Cinq-Cygne ; and so great was her horror of all who 
were erer so remotely connected with the actors in the 
judloil tragedy that had been so fatal to her fiunil), 
that the dcsirrt the Viscount to live elsewhere. She 
got him appointed to Sancerre as sous>pr^fet, promising 
to secure his promotion Some acute observers asserted 
that the Viscount had pretended to be in lore, so as to 
be made prefet, knowing how deeply the Marquise hated 
the name of Gr^nn Others, on the other hand, 
remarked on the eolnadcnccof the Vicorolc de Charge- 
bccufs visits to Paris with those made by Madame 
Beaurisace under the most trivial pretexts. An Im 
partial hfitonan would find it very difficult to form an 
opinion as to facts thus enwrappw in the mystery of 
pnrate life. 

A single arcumstance teemed to turn the scale m 
fsToor of scandal C^cile Renfe Beauritage was bom 
in 1820, when Monsieur dc Chargcbccuf was leaving 
Aras, and one of the soua>pr£fett names was Rene 
The name was given her by the Comte dc Gondrcville, 
her godfather K the mother had raised any obiection 
to her chiliTi having that name, she might possibly hare 
confirmed these suspidonsi and as the world must 
always be In the right, tha was supposed to be a LttJc 
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bit of mischief on the part of the' old peer Madame 
Keller, the Count’s daughter, was the godmother, and 
her name was Cecile 

As to Cecile Renee Beauvisage’s face, the likeness is 
striking f not to her father or her mother , as time 
goes on, she has become the living image of the 
Viscount, even to his aristocratic manner. This like- 
ness, moral and physical, has however escaped ,the ken 
of the good folks of Arcis, for the Vicomte never re- 
turned there 

At any rate, Severine made Phileas happy m his own 
way He was fond of good living and the comforts of 
life , she gave him the choicest wines, a table fit for 
a bishop, catered for by the best cook in the department, 
but she made no display of luxury, keeping house in the 
style required by the plain citizens of Arcis It was a 
saying at Arcis that you should dme with Madame 
Beauvisage, and spend the evening with Madame 
Marion 

The importance to which the House of Cinq-Cygne 
was at once raised by the Restoration had naturally' 
tightened the bonds that held together all the families 
in the district who had been in any way concerned in 
the trial as to the temporary disappearance of Gondre- 
ville The Marions, the Grevins, and the Giguets held 
together all the more closely because, to secure the 
triumph of their so-called constitutional party at the 
coming elections, harmonious co-operation would be 
necessary. 

Severine, of aforethought, kept Beauvisage busy with 
his hosiery trade, from which any other man might have 
retired, sending him to Pans or about the country oU 
business. Indeed, till 1830, Phileas, who thus found 
work for his bump of acquisitiveness, earned every year 
as much as he spent, besides the interest on his capital, 
while taking things easy and doing his work tn slippers-^ 
as they say Hence, the interest and fortune of 
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Monsieur and Midamc Beauvnagc, inveited for fifteen 
year* past b} the constant care of old GrciJn, would 
amount, in 1830, to five hundred thousand francs. This, 
in fact, was at that time C^iie s mamage portion j and 
the old notarr invested it m three and a half per cents 
bought at fifty, and 10 yielding thirty thousand francs a 
year So no one was mistaken when citimating the 
fortune of the Beauvisages at a guess at eighty thousand 
francs a year 

In 1830 they told the business to Jean Violettc, one 
of their agents, the grandson of one of the most im 
portant witnesses for the prosecution in the Simeusc 
tnal, and had invested the purchasc-moncr, estimated at 
three hundred thousand francs. And Monsieur and 
Madame Beaunsage had still in prospect the monc) 
that would come to them from old Grcvin and from the 
old fiutners widow, each supposed to be worth fifteen 
to twenty thousand francs a year 

These great provlnaal fortcncs arc the product of 
time multiplied by economy Thirty years of old age 
are in themselves a capiaL Even if they gave Cecile a 
portion of fifty thousand francs a Tear, Monsieur and 
Madame Beauvistge would still inherit two fortunes, 
bcttdes keeping thirty thousand francs a year and their 
house at Arms 

As toon as the old Marquise de Cinq Cygne should 
die, Ciale would be an acceptable match for the young 
Marquis ) but that ladys health — strong, and almost 
handsome still at the age of sixty— negatived any such 
hope, if, indeed, it had ever entered Into the mind of 
Grtnn and his daughter, as some persons asserted who 
were surprised at the rcjecaon of suitors so eligible as 
the sous-prifet and the pubbe prosecutor 

(The house built by Bcaoviiagc, one of the hand- 
somest in Aral, standi in the Place du Pont, in a line 
with the Rue Vide Bourse, and at the corner of the 
^ue du Pont, which slopes up to the Church Square 
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Though, like many provincial town-houses, it has 
neither forecourt nor garden, it has a rather good effect 
in spite of some bad taste in the decorations. The 
house door a double door opens from the street. 
The windows on the ground floor overlook the Paste 
inn, on the street side, and on the side towards the ^ 
Square have a view of the picturesque reaches of the 
Aube, which is navigable below this bridge On the 
other side of the bridge is a corresponding place or 
square. Here stood Monsieur Grevin’s house, and here 
begins the road to Sezanne 

The Maison Beauvisage, carefully painted white, 
might pass for being built of stone The height of the 
windows, and the enriched outside mouldings, contribute 
to give the building a certain style, enhanced, no doubt, 
by the poverty-stricken appearance of most of the houses 
in the town, constructed as they are of timber, and 
coated with stucco made to imitate stone. Still, even 
these dwelhngs have a stamp of originality, since each 
architect, or each owner, has exerted his ingenuity to 
solve the problems of this mode of construction. 

On each of the open spaces at either end of the 
bridge, an example may be seen of this peculiar archi- 
tecture In the middle of the row of houses in the 
square, to the left of the Maison Beauvisage, may be 
seen the frail shop the walls painted plum-colour, 
and the woodwork green occupied by Jean Violette, 
grandson of the famous farmer of Grouage, one of the 
t chief witnesses in the case of the senator’s disappearance j 
to him, in 1830, Beauvisage had made over his connec- 
tion and his stock-in-trade, and, it was said, had lent 
him capital 

The bridge of Arcis is of timber At about a hundred 
yards above this bridge the current is checked by ' 
another bridge supporting the tall Wooden buildings of 
a miU ^th several wheels. The space between the 
road bridge and this private dam forms a pool, on each 
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fide of which stand tome good houses Through a gap, 
and OTcr the. roofiij the hjU is seen where standi the 
Chdteau d Arat, with its gardens, its paddock, its snr 
rounding walls and trees, commanding the upper nrer 
of the Aube and the poor meadows of the left bank. 

The noise of the water tumbling over the dam 
behind the foot bndgt to the mills, and the hum of the 
wheels as they thrash the water ere it falls into the pool 
in cascades, make the street above the bndge quite lively, 
m contrast with the silence of the stream where ic flows 
below between Monsieur Gf6vin*s garden, his house being 
next to the bndge on the left bank,and the quay on the 
nght bank, where boats unload, in front of a row of 
poor but plcLuiciquc houses The Aube meanders in 
the dutance between trees, singly or in groups, tall or 
stumpy, and of vanous lands, according to the capnee 
of the residents 

The character of the buddings u so vanous that the 
toonst might find a speamen representative of every 
country On the north side of the pool, where ducks 
sport and gobble in the water, there Is, for instance, an 
almost southern-looking house with an incurred roof 
covered with pan tiles, such as are used in Italy on 
one rdc of It is a small garden plot on the quay in which 
vines grow over a trclus, and two or three trees It 
recalls some comer of Rome, where, on the bantu of the 
Tiber houses of this type may be seen Opposite, on 
the other shore, is a lar^ dwcllmg with a pent house 
roof and balconies hkc those of a Swiss chAIet j to 
complete the illusion, between it and the wmr hes a 
wide meadow, planted with poplars on each side of a 
narrow gravelled path. And, crowning the town, the 
hulldingi of the chflteau, looking all the more imposing 
as it stands up amid such frail structures, seem to icp c 
sent the grandeur of the old French anitocracy 

Thoa^ the two squares at the ends of the bridge arc 
intersected by the Sfeanne road, an abominable road too. 
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and very ill kept, and though they are the liveliest spots 
in the town for the offices of the Justice of the Peace 
and of the Mayor of Arcis are both m the Rue Vide- 
Bourse a Parisian would think the place strangely 
rustic and deserted The landscape is altogether 
artless , standing on the square by the bridge, opposite 
the Paste inn, a farmyard pump is to be seen ; to be 
sure, for nearly half a century a similar one commanded 
our admiration in the grand courtyard of the Louvre 
Nothing can more aptly illustrate provincial life than 
the utter silence that reigns in this little town, even in 
Its busiest quarter It may easily be supposed how 
agitating is the presence of a stranger, even if he staj's 
but half a day, and what eager faces lean from every 
window to watch him , and, then, picture the chronic 
espionage exercised by the residents over each other . 
Life becomes so nearly monastic that, exxepting on 
Sundays and fete-days, a visitor will not meet a creature 
on the Boulevards or in the Avenue des Soupirs 
nowhere, in short, not even in the streets 

It will now be obvious why the front of Monsieur 
Beauvisage’s house was in a line with the street and the 
square the square served as a forecourt As he sat at 
the window, the retired hosier could get a raking view of 
the Church Square, of those at the two ends of the bridge, 
and of the Sezanne road. He could see the coaches and 
travellers arrive at the Hotel de la Paste, And on days 
when the Court was sitting, he could see the stir in front 
of the Justice-house and the Maine And, indeed, 
Beauvisage would not have exchanged his house for the 
chateau in spite of its lordly appearance, its stone 
masonry, and its commanding position 

On entering the house, you found yourself in a’ hall, 
and facing a staircase beyond On the right was a 
large drawing-room, with two windows to the square, 
on the left a handsome dining-room looking on to the 
street The bedrooms were on the first floor. 
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In ipitc of their wealth, the Beanmage homehold 
coDittted of the cook and a housemaid, a peasant woman 
who washed, ironed, and cleaned, not often being required 
to wait on Madame and Mademoiselle, who waited on 
each other to fill up their time Since the hosiery 
busmeis had been sold, the horse and trap, formerly 
used by Philyas, and kept ftt the inn, had also been 
disposed of 

Just as Phfleas went in, hit wife, who had been 
informed of the resolution passed at the meeting, had 
put on her booti and her tluwl to call on her rather; 
for she nghtly guessed that m the course of the evening 
Madame Manon would throw out some hints prehmi 
narv to prmjoiing Simon for C6nlc. 

After tdling^ her about Charles Keller s death, Philfias 
asked her opinion with a fimpbaty that proved a habit 
of rapectiog S^venne s views on ^ subjects, 

‘What do you uy to that, wife? said he, and then 
sat down to await her reply 

In 1839 Madame Bcaimsagc, though forty four years 
of age, still looked so young, that she might have been 
the ‘ double of Mademoiselle Mars, If reader can 
remember the most charming C^limcnc ever seen on 
the stage of the Franfats he may form an exact idea of 
Stvenne Bcauvisagc There were in both the same 
roahdness of form^ the same beautiful featurei, the 
*ime finished outlmc but the hosiePs wife was too 
short, and thus missed the digmfied grace, the coquettuh 
air j Stvign^y which dw^ in the memory of those 
who hiTC lived through the Empire and the Restoration 
And then provincial habits, and the careleas way of dress 
ing which S6vcnne had allowed bcnelf to dnft into for 
ten ^rs past, gave a common look to that handsome 
profile and fine features, and she had grown stout, 
which disfigured what for the first twelve years of her 
®amed hfo had been really a magnificent person 
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Severine’s imperfections were redeemed by a queenly 
glance, full of pride and command, and by a turn of 
the head that asserted her dignity Her hair, still 
black, long, and thick, crowning her head with a broad 
plait, gave her a youthful look Her shoulders and 
bosom were as white as snow, but all too full and 
puffy, spoiling the lines of the throat, and making 
It too short Her arms, too stout and dimpled, ended 
in hands which, though pretty and small, were too 
plump She was so overfull of life and health, that the 
flesh, in spite of all her care, made a little roll above 
her shoe A pair of earrings without pendants, each 
worth a thousand crowns, adorned her ears 

She had on a lace cap with pink ribbons, a morning 
gown of motisselme de latnc^ striped m pink and grey, 
and trimmed with green, opening over a petticoat with 
a narrow frill of Valenciennes edging, and a green 
Indian shawl, of which the point hung to the ground 
Her feet did not seem comfortable in their bronze 
kid boots 

‘You cannot be so hungry,’ said she, looking at her 
husband, ‘but that you can wait half an hour. My 
father will have finished dinner, but I cannot eat mine 
in comfort till I know what he thinks, and whether we 
ought to go out to Gondreville ’ 

‘Yes, yes, go, my dear, I can wait,’ said the 
hosier 

‘ Bless me * shall I never cure you of addressing me 
as ra she exclaimed, with a meaning shrug 

‘ I have never done so in company by any chance 
since 1817,’ replied Phileas 

‘But you constantly do so before your daughter and 
the servants ’ 

‘ As you please, Severine,’ said Beauvisage dejectedly 

‘Above all things, do not say ^ word to Cecile 

^ Hu (thou) instead of 'voui (you) 13 used m domestic and familiar inter- 
course — Translator 
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iboat the resolution of the electors, added Msdame 
Beauntage, who was looking at herself in the glass 
while arranging her ihawL 

‘Shall I go with you to sec your father? asked 

Phnas, 


‘No; stay with Cadle. — Beodei, Jean Violctte is 
to call to-day to pay the rest of the money he owes you 
He will bnng you nis twenty thousand fnanca. This is 
the third dme he has asked for three months grace 
grant him no more time, and if he cannot pay up, take his 
note of hand to Coonet the bailiff; we must do thin^ 
regularly, and apply to the Court. AchdJe Pigouit wilT 
tell you how to get the money That Violctte Is the 
worthy descendant of his gnmdfijther I I bcheve him 
quite capable of making money out of a bankruptcy 
He has no sense of honour or lusocc 
‘ He II a very clcrer fellow,* said Beauviiage 
‘ You handed over to him a connection and stock in 


trade that were well worth fifty thousand francs for thirty 
thousand, and in eight years he has only paid you ten 
thousand 


‘ I never had the law of any mm replied Beanvisage, 
‘ and would rather lose my money than torment the 
poor fellow 

‘A poor fellow who ts rn*kmg a fool ot you* 

Baumage was sUent Fmding nothing to say m 
reply to this brutal remark, he stared at the drawing 
room floor 

The gradual extinction of Bcaunsages mtellect was 
perhaps due to too much sleep He was in bed every 
night by aght o clock, and rcfn«ined there till eight 
next morning, and for twenty years had slept for 
twelve hours on end without ever wabng ; or, If such a 
acnous event should superrene, it was to him the most 
extraordinary fact— •he would talk about it all day He 
^en spent about an hoar dressing, for his wife had 
drilled him into never ippeanng m her presence ac 
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breakfast till he v,,!S slfsctlj v a h( ti, ind pr/)p^,rlv 
tlrtssefl. 

When he V ns in biisinc-.s he went of. after tti 

nttciul to It, ami did not conic in till d,fuier-tirni; 
Since iHj? lie would ciil on 1 ms fathc'-.n hw io 'cie, 
and take a walk, or pu sjMts in the to '.n. llcaU'-.o,' 
was seen in boots, blue cloth trou ers, r ‘'.hitc v rr, 
and a blue coat, tlic dress insisted om bv h.s •, tfe. Hr 
linen w as extjinsucl; fine ind w htjc, Sf t 'or rc’ju'rttij^ 
him to have a c!c'‘n shirt e.ers da>, 'I'l u 
person, so unusml ut the cuintr't , contninred to :’‘c 
respect in which he u, "■ luld, '>s m l*atr vc rcni‘'fL 
a man of fashion 

T hus (lu outer man of this worth', ind 'oVn^o isipht- 
cap-scllcr denoted a person of wo’ lup , am) hU wife 
was too shrewd etcr to base ■'aid a word that could let 
the public of Arci' into the secret of I’rr dr'-pp untment 
and of licr hushmd’s imptitudc, while he, hr thnr of 
smiles, obsequious spccclics, and .airs of weahh, pas'-cd 
muster IS a man of great imn irf’nec It v reported 
tliat Seicrme was so jealous that she would not alios 
him to go out in the cicmng, e' bile Phtli is sea'- 
expressing roses and lilies for his complexion under 
the weight of blissful slumbers 

Beaui wage, w hose life was ouitc to lits mmd, care il 
for by his wife, well sensed ba the tv o r.uuis, and 
petted b\ his d-’uglucr, declared himself— -and w'.-’s — the 
happiest man in Arcis Se\tr,nc\ feeling for her com- 
monplace liusband was not without the hue of procectwc 
pity that a mother feek for her children bhc di '.gmsed 
the stern remarks she felt ciHcd upon to make to him 
under a jesting tone There was not"' more pemceful 
household , and Philihs’ dishkc to conipanj, v/hicli sent 
him to sleep, as he could not plaj an) games of c'rds, 
had left Sevenne free to dispose of Iw^r evenings 

CiTcile s entrance put an end to licr father’s cmlnrrass- 
ment He looked up 
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‘ How fine you xrc 1 he cxclAiraed 
Madxmc Bcauvita« turned round fharplj with a 
piercing look at her daughter, who blushed under it 
‘Why, C6ale I who told you to dre« up m that 
style ? liked the mother 

‘ Are we not going to Madame Minon’i this evening ? 
I drated to see how my gown fits. 

‘ Cyclic, Ciale I taid Sevenne, * why try to deceive 
your mother ? It ii not right I am not pleased with 
you You arc trying to hide aomcthing 

‘ Why, what has the done ? aiked Bcauvisagc, 
enchanted to see hii daughter to fresh and smart. 

‘What has she done? I will tell her, said the 
mother, threatening her only child with an ominous 
fingCT 

C^ale threw her arms round her mother’s neck, 
bugged and petted her, which, in an only child, is 
a sure way of winning the day 
Cdcile Beauvmge, a young lady of nineteen, had 
dressed herself m a pale grey silk nxick, tnmmed with 
hrandmhu:^ of a dvker shade to look in front hke 
a coat The body, with its buttons and jockey tails, 
formed a pomt m front, and laced op the back, like 
stays. This sort of ctnft fitted exactly to the line of 
the hack, hips and bust The skirt, with three rows of 
narrow fringe, hung m pretnr foldSj and the cut and 
style proclaimed the hand or a Pans dressmaker A 
light handkerchief tnmmed with lace was worn over 
the body The haresi had knotted a pink kerchief 
round her throat and wore a straw hat with a moss 
rose m it She bad fine black netted mittens and 
bronze kid boots j m short, but fiar a certain ‘ Sunday- 
hest effect, this tnrn-OQ^ as of a figure m a fiohion- 
plate, could not fail to charm her father and mother 
And CecUe was a* pretty girl, of medium height, and 
proportioned Her chestnut hair was dressH in 
the fashion of the day, m two thick plaits, forming 
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loops on each side of her face, and fastened up at the 
back of her head. Her face, bnght with health, had 
the anstocratic stamp which she had not inherited from 
her father or her mother Thus her clear brown eyes 
had not a trace of the soft, calm, almost melancholy 
look so common in young girls Sprightly, quick, and 
healthy, Cecile destroyed the romantic cast of her 
features by a sort of practical homeliness and the 
freedom of manner often seen in spoilt children. At 
the same time, a husband who should be capable of 
recommencing 'her education and effacing the traces 
of a provincial life, might extract a charming woman 
from this rough-hewn marble 

In point of fact, Sevenne’s pride of her daughter had 
counteracted the effects of her love for her Madame 
Beauvisage had had firmness enough to bring her 
daughter up well , she had assumed a certain severity 
which exacted obedience and eradicated the little evil 
that was indigenous in the child’s soul. The mother 
and daughter had never been separated , and Cecile was 
blessed with what is rarer among girls than is commonly 
supposed perfect and unblemished purity of mind, 
innocence of heart, and genuine guilelessness 

' Your dress is highly suggestive,’ said Madame Beau- 
visage ‘ Did Simon Giguet say anything to you yester- 
day which you did not confide to me ? ’ 

‘ Well, well f ’ said Phileas, ‘a man who is to be the 
representative of his fellow-citizens ’ ' 

‘ My dear mamma,’ said Cecile in her mother’s ear, 
‘ he bores me to death but there is not another man in 
Arcis ' ’ 

‘Your opinion of him is quite correct But wait 
till we know what your grandfather thinks,’ said 
Madame Beauvisage, embracing her daughter, whose 
reply betrayed great good sense, thotigh it showed that 
her innocence had been tarnished by a thought of 
marriage 
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Monsieiu’ Grevint houtc, situated on the opposite 
bank of the n\ er, at the comer of the little Place b^ond 
the badge, was one of the oldest in the town It was 
binll of wood, the intenticcs between the umbers bane 
filled up with pebbles, and it was cmcrcd with a smooth 
coating of cement painted stone-colour In spite of 
this coquettish artifice, it looked, all the same, like a house 
built of cards. 

The nrden, Ijnng along the nver bank, bad a terrace 
wall wim vases for flower pots. 

This modest dwelling, with its stout wooden shutters 
painted stone-colour bkc the walls, was furnished with 
a amphaty to correspond with the extenor On enter 
ing wu found yourself in a small pebbled courtyard, 
divided from the nrden by a green txcJlis On the 
ground floor the old notary s ofEcc had been turned into 
a drawing room, with windows loobng out on the nrer 
and the square, furnished with scry old and very faded 
^en Utrecht relrct The lawyers study was now 
h!s dining-room Everything bore the stamp of the 
owner, the philosophicaLl old man who led one of those 
liTci tcuit flow like the waters of a country stream, the 
envy of political harlequins when at last their eves arc 
opened to the vanity of soaal distinctions, and when 
they arc tired of a mid struggle with the tide of human 
affairs. 

While S^venne is making her way across the bridge 
to see if her father has Hmtbed hlf dinner, it may be 
well to give a few minutes study to the person, the life, 
and the opinions of the old man whose fncndship with 
the Comte Malm dc Gondreville secured him the 
respect of the whole naghbourbood This is the plain 
onvamishcd talc of the notary who for a long time had 
^^oen, to all intents and purposes, the only notary in 
Aral 

In 1787 two youths set out from Ards with letters of 
recommendation to a member of the Cotmdl named 
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Danton. This famous revolutionary was a native of 
Arcis His house is still shown^ and his family still 
lives there This rr^ay perhaps account for the influence 
of the Revolution being so strongly felt in that part of 
the province 

Danton articled his young fellow countrymen to a 
lawyer of the Chatelet, who became famous for an 
action against the Comte Morton de Chabnllant con- 
cerning his box at the theatre on the occasion of the 
first performance of the Manage de Ftgaro, when the 
Parlement took the lawyer’s side as considering itself 
insulted in the person of its legal representative 

One of the young men was named Malm, and the 
other Grevin , each was an only son Malm’s father 
was at that time the owner of the house in which 
Grevin was now living They were mutually and 
faithfully attached. Malm, a shrewd fellow, with good 
brains and high ambitions, had the gift of eloquence 
Grevin, honest and hardworking, made it his business 
to admire Malm 

They returned to the country when the Revolution 
began , Malm as a pleader at Troyes, Grevin to be a 
notary at Arcis Grevin, always Malm’s humble 
servant, got him returned as deputy to the Convention , 
Malm had Grevin appointed prosecuting magistrate at 
Arcis Until the gth Thermidor, Malm remained 
unknown , he always voted with the strong to crush the 
weak , but Tallien showed him the necessity for crush- 
ing Robespierre Then in that terrific parliamentary 
battle, Malm distinguished himself, he showed courage 
at the right moment 

From that day he began to play a part as a politician , 
he was one of the heroes of the rank and file , he 
deserted from the party of the ‘Thermidoriens’ to join 
that of the ‘ Clichyens,'’ and was one of the Council of 
' Elders. After allying himself with Talleyrand and 
Fouche to conspire against Bonaparte, he with them 
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— became one of Bonaparte s most ardent partisans after 
ibc nctoiy of Marengo Appointed tnbunc, he was 
one of the first to be elected to the Counal of State, 
worked at the roition of the Code, and was soon pro- 
moted to senatorial dignity with the title of Comte dc 
Gondrcvillc. 

This was the political side of their career Now for 
the hnandal side. 

GfcTin was the most acHtc and most enfty insiru 
ment of the Comte de Gondrcvillc s fortune in the 
distnet of Arms. The estate of Gondrcvillc had 
belonged to the Simeusc family, a good old house of 
prcrvmcial nobility, decimated by the guillotine, of 
which the two sumnng heirs, both )oung soldiers, 
were serving in Condc’s army The estate, sold as 
naoonalised und, was purchased by Gruvin for Malm, 
under Manon 1 name Gres in, in fact, acquired for his 
friend the larger part of the Church lands sold by the 
Republic in the department of the Aube Malm sent 
the sums necessary for these purchases, not forceiting a 
bonus to the agent* When, presently, the iJirectory 
was supreme — by which time Malin was a power m the 
R^blic — the sales were taken up in hts name. 

Then Grirln was t notuy, and Malm in the Council 
of State} Gr6vin became Mayor of Aral, Malin was 
Senator and Comte de GondrcrlUe. Malin mamed the 
daughter of a millionaire army-contractor} Grdrin 
niamed the only daughter of Monsieur Varlet, the 
leading doctor in Arcis. The Comte de Gondrcvillc 
had three hundred thousand francs a year, a fine house 
in Paris, and the splendid chiteau of (^narenlle. One 
^ hji daughters married a Pans banker, one of the 
RelJcrsj the other became the wife of Alarshal the Due 
de CangUano 

Grivin a nch man too, with fifteen thousand francs 
* T®ir, owned the house where he was now peacefully 
endmg hit days in stnet economy, having managed hu 
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friend’s business for him, and bought fhis house from 
him for SIX thousand francs The Comte de Gondre- 
ville was eighty years of age, and Grevin seventy-six 
The peer, taking his walk m his park, the old notary m 
what had been that peer’s father’s garden, each in his 
warm morning wrapper, hoarded crown upon crown. 
Not a cloud had chequered this friendship of sixty years 
- The notary had always been subservient to the Member 
of the Convention, the Councillor of State, the Senator, 
the Peer of France 

After the Revolution of July, Malm, being in Arcis, 
had said to Grevin 

' Would you care to have the Cross ^ ’ (of the Legion 
of Honour ) 

‘ And what would I do with it f ’ replied Grevin. 

Neither had ever failed the other They had always 
advised and informed each other without envy on one 
side or arrogance or offensive airs on the other Malm 
had always been obliged to do his best for Grevin, for all 
Grevin’s pride was in the Comte de Gondreville. Grevin 
was as much the Comte de Gondreville as Malm himself 
At the same time, since the Revolution of July, when 
Grevin, already an old man, had given up the manage- 
ment of the Comte’s affairs, and when the Count, fail- 
ing from age and from the part he had played in so 
many political storms, was settling down to a quiet life, 
the old men sure of each other’s regard, but no longer 
needing each other’s help had met but rarely. On his 
way to his country place or on his return journey to 
Pans, the Count would call on Grevin, who paid the 
Count a visit or two while he was at Gondreville 

Their children were scarcely acquainted Neither 
Madame Keller, nor the Duchesse de Carigliano, had 
ever formed any intimacy with Mademoiselle Grevin 
either before or since her marnagtf to Beauvisage the 
hosier. This scorn, whether apparent or real, greatly 
puzzled Severine. Grevin, as Mayor of Arcis under the 
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Empire, a man hnd and helpful to all, had, in the 
excrcue of hit poirer, conaliatcd and orercome man) 
difficulties. His good humour, bluntncsj, and honesty 
had won the regard and aiTection of hii dismet j and 
besidet, everybody respected him as a man who could 
command the favoar, the power, and the influence of 
the Comte de Gondrcnlle 

By this time, however, when the notary 1 active 
pamapation in public business was a thing of the past, 
when for aght yean he had been almost forgotten In the 
town of Aras, and his death might be expected any 
day, Gr^vin, like hrs old friend Malm, vegetated rather 
than lived He never went bc)'ond hii garden j he grew 
bis flowers, pruned bis trees, Inspected hii vegetables 
and bis grafts — like all old men, he teemed to practise 
bein^ a corpse. His life was as regular as cloi^work 
Like his ^end Colonel Giguct^ he was up with the sun 
and in bed before nine ) he was as frugal as a miser, and 
drank very bttle wine — but it was the best. He 
allowed hunself coffee, but never touched liqueurs, and 
took DO eacerose but that involved in gardening 

In all weathers he wore the same clothes heavy 
shoes, oiled to keep out the wet, loose worsted stockings, 
thick gTCT flannel trousers stropped round the wai«, 
without braces; a wide waistcoat of thin sky blue 
doth with horn buttons, and a coat of grey flannel to 
match the trouscri On his head he wore a httle round 
beavcr-ikin cap, which he nc\cr took off in the house. 
In the summer a black velvet cop took the place of the 
fur cap, and he wore an iron grey cloth coat instead of 
the thick flinnel one 

He was of medium height, and stout, as a healthy old 
man should be, which made him move a little heavily 
his pice was slow, as is natural to men of sedentary 
hibiti. Up by diyljrcak, be made the most careful and 
elaborate toilet he shaved himself, he walked round 
hts garden, he looked at the weather and consulted the 
s 
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barometer, opening the drawing-room shutters himself 
He hoed, he raked, he hunted out the caterpillars he 
would always find occupation till breakfast-time After 
breakfast he devoted two hours to digestion, thinking 
of heaven knows what Almost every day, between 
two and five, his granddaughter came to see him, some- 
times brought by the maid, and sometimes by her mother 
There were days when this mechanical routine was 
upset He had to receive the farmers’ rents, and pay- 
ments in kind, to be at once resold , but this little 
business was but once a month on a market-day What 
became of the money ? No one knew, not even Sevenne 
or Cecile , on that point Grevin was as mute as the 
confessional Still, all the old man’s feelings had in the 
end centred in his daughter and his grandchild , he 
really loved them more ^an his money 

This septuagenarian, so neat in his person, with his 
round face, his bald forehead, his blue eyes and thin 
white hair, had a tinge of despotism in his temper, as 
men have when they have met with no resistance from 
men and things His only great fault, and that deeply 
hidden, for nothing had ever called it into play, was a 
persistent and terrible vindictiveness, a rancour which 
Malm had never roused Grevin had always been at 
Malm’s service, but he had always found him grateful, 
the Count had never humiliated or offended his friend, 
whose nature he knew thoroughly The two men 
still called each other /a, as in their boyhood, and still 
affectionately shook hands The Senator had never 
allowed Grevin to feel the difference in their positions , 
he alwap anticipated the wishes of his old comrade, and 
offered him all, knowing that he would be content with 
little Grevin, who was devoted to classical literature, 
a purist in taste, and a good lawyer, was deeply and 
widely learned in legal studies , be had done work for 
Malm which won the editor of the Code much honour 
m the Council of State 
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S67enne wis iffectjontteljr *ttached to her father 
she and her daughter never left the making of his linen 
to any one cUc They knitted hu winter ftockinga, 
and watched his health with minute care And Gr^vm 
knew that no thought of self interest mingled with 
thar love for him { a possible inheritance of a million 
frana would not dry their tears, and old men are keenly 
ahve to dinnterested affection Before leaving the good 
man $ house, every day S^venoe or Ciale inquired as to 
what hit dinner was to be next day, and sent him early 
vegetables from market. 

Madame Beanvisage had always wished that her father 
should introduce her at the CMtcau de Gondreville to 
make acquaintance with the Count t daughters but the 
pmdent old man had frequently explained to her how 
duSictilt It would be to keep up any connection with 
the Ducheae de CangUano, who lived in Paris and 
seldom came to Goadr^iile, or with a woman of fiahion, 
like Madame KcUer, when the herself bad a hosiers 
shop at Aras 

‘Your life is settled,’ said Gr^vin to bis daughter 
‘ Place all your ho^ of enloymcnt in C&ile, who, when 
you give up business, will certainly be neb enough to 
pve you the free and handsome style of hvin^ that you 
deserve. Choose a son-in-law who baa ambitioni and 
bmnSy and then you can some day go to Pans and leave 
that simpleton Beauvisage here. If I should live long 
enough to hive a grandson m law, I will steer you over 
the sea of politics as I steered Mann, and you shall nse 
u high as Kellers. 

These words, spoken before the Revolution of 1830, 
and one year after the old notary had cstabhihcd him 
•elf in hii httle house account for his calm existence 
Gtirin wished to live j he wished to start his daughter, 
his granddaughter, rfnd hfs great grandchildren on the 
hlpb road to greatness Gr^vin was ambitious for the 
^hlrd generation 
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When he made that speech the old man was thinking 
of seeing Cecile married to Charles Keller, and at this 
moment he was mourning over his disappointed hopes 
he did not know what determination to come to. 

He had no connections in Pans society , and seeing 
nobody else whom Cecile could advantageously marry 
but the young Marquis de Cmq-Cygne, he was won- 
dering whether by sheer force of gold he might not 
smooth away the difficulties raised by the Revolution 
of July between the Royalists who were faithful to 
their principles and their conquerors In fact, it 
seemed to him that there would be so little chance of 
happiness for Cecile if she fell into the hands of the 
Marquise de Cinq-Cygne, that he made up his mind to 
leave it to time to settle matters — that trusted friend 
of the aged He hoped that his arch-enemy the Mar- 
quise might die, and then he thought he could capture 
the son through the grandfather, old Hauteserre, who 
was living with them at Cinq-Cygne, and whom he 
knew to be open to the bribery of his avarice If this 
scheme should fail, when Cecile Beauvisage should 
be two-and-twenty with no hope of success, Grevin 
would consult his friend Gondreville, and leave him to 
find her a husband in Pans, in accordance with her 
taste or ambition, among the dukes of the Empire, 

Severine found her father sitting on a wooden bench 
at the end of his terrace, under the blossoming lilacs, 
and taking his coffee, for it was half-past five She saw 
at once by the sorrowful gravity of her father’s expression 
that he had heard the news. In fact, the old Count 
Md sent a manservant to beg his fnend to go to him 
Hitherto, Grevin had been unwilling to encourage his 
daughter s hopes , but now, in the conflict of mingled 
considerations that struggled m his sorrowful mind, his 
secret slipped out. • 

‘ My dear child,’ said he, ‘ I had dreamed of such 
splendid and noble prospects for your future life, and 
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doth has upset them all C6cllc might hare been the 
Vicomtessc Keller j for Charles, by my mnnagement, 
would hare been elected rnember for Area, and he 
would certamly some day hare succeeded his father as 
peer Neither GondreviUe nor Madame Keller, his 
daughter, would hare sneezed at Cole's sixty thousand 
francs a year, especially with the added prospect of a 
hundred thousand more which will come to you some 
day You could have lired m Pans with your daughter, 
and have played your part as mother m law In the 
hieher spheres of power 
Madame Beauntage nodded approvaL 
' But we are struck down by the blow that has killed 
this charming young man, who had already made a 
fnend of the Pnnee.- — And this Simon Giguet, who is 
pushing forward on the political stage, it a fool, a fool 
of the worst kind, for he bclicret himself an eagle. — 
You are too mtimate with the Giguets and the Manon 
fitmily to refuse the alliance without a great show of 
reasoru but you must refuse — 

‘ We are, u usual, quite agreed, my dear father * 

‘All tha necessitates my going to see my old friend 
Malm in the first place, to comfort him j and in the 
second place, to consult fom. — You and Cyclic woiJd 
be miserable with an old family of the Faubourg Saint 
Gennam j they would make you foci your humble 
birth m a thousand httlc ways. What we must look 
out for IS one of Napoleon s dukes who ii in want of 
money j then we can get a fine title for C^ale, and we 
Will tie up her fortune. 

‘You can say that I have arranged for the disposal 
of Chalet hand, and that will put an end to all such 
impertment proposals as Antonin Goulard i. Little 
Vinct IS sure to come forward and of all the suitors 
^bo will nibble at her fortune, he u the preferable. 
He u clcTCr, pushing, and connected through hit mother 
with the Chargebccufs But he is too determined not 
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to be master, and he is young enough to make her love 
him , between the two you would be done for I know 
what you are, my child I ’ 

‘ I shall feel very much embarrassed this evening at 
the Marions,’ said Sevenne 

‘ Well, my dear, send Madame Marion to me. I will 
talk to her 1 ’ 

‘I knew that you were planning for our future, dear 
father, blit I had no idea that it would be anything so 
bnlliant,’ said Madame Beauvisage, taking her father’s 
hands and kissing them 

‘I have planned so deeply,’ replied Grevin, ‘that in 

1831 I bought a house you know very well the Hotel 
Beauseant ’ 

Madame Beauvisage started with surprise at hearing 
this well-kept secret, but she did not interrupt her 
father 

‘It will be my wedding gift,’ he added ‘I let it in 

1832 to sope English, for seven years, at twenty-four 
thousand francs a year a good stroke of business, for 
it only cost me three hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
and I have got back nearly two hundred thousand. 
The lease is out on the 15th of July next ’ 

Sevenne kissed her father on the forehead and on both 
cheeks This last discovery promised such splendour 
in the future that she was dazzled 

‘ If my father takes my advice,’ said she to herself, as 
she recrossed the bridge, ‘ he will leave the property 
only in reversion to his grandchildren, and I shall have 
the life-interest , I do not wish that my daughter and 
her husband should turn me out of their house , they 
shall live in mine ’ 

At dessert, when the two maids were dining in the 
kitchen, and Madame Beauvisage wts sure of not being 
overheard, she thought it well to give Cecile a little 
lecture. 
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‘My dear child,* wid ihe, ‘behave this evening as a 
wcU-brought-un girl ahouldj and henceforth try to have 
1 quiet reserved manner j do not chatter too freely, nor 
walk about alone with Monneur Giguct^ or Monsieur 
Ohvier Vinct,or thcSou 5 -Prcfct,or Alonsicur Martencr 
— or anybody, m short, not even Achille Pi^ult You 
Will never marry any young man of Arcis or of the 
department. Your fote snil be to ihinc m Pans "Vou 
shall have some pretty dresses for everyday wear, to 
accustom you to bang elegant j and 1 wfll tn to bribe 
some waiting woman of the Duchesse dc Maumgncusc s 
to find out where the Pnnccssc dc Cadignan and the 
Marquise de Cmq Cygne buy thnr things Oh, we 
will not look in the least provinaal I You must practise 
the piano three hours a da) and I will have Moise over 
from T rojrcs every day till I can find out about a master 
who will come from ftru. You must cultivate all your 
ttlentj, for you have not more than a year before you at 
most before getting mamed —So, now, I have warned 
you, and I shall see how you oinduct yourself this 
evening You must keep Simon at arm s length without 
nuking him ridiculous, 

‘ Be quite easy, ma am, I wiU begin at once to adore 
the Unknown 

This speech, which made Madame Bcaunxage smile, 
needs a wonj of explanation 

‘Ah, I have not seen him yet, said Phil&s, ‘but 
everybody Is talking of him When I want to know 
who he is, I will send the sergeant or Monneur GrosHer 
to Inspect his passport. 

There 11 not a country town m France where sooner 
^ later the Comedy of the Stranger is not played The 
Stranger is not iinfrequcntly an adventurer who takes 
the natives in, and goes off carrying with him a 
wonun s reputation or a fitmily box. More often 
he It really a stranger, whose life is a mystery for long 
tuoagh to Set the town talking of hts acts ana deeds. 
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Now, -the possible accession of Simon Giguet to 
representative power was not the only great event of the 
day. The attention of the citizens of Arcis had been 
much engaged by the proceedings of an individual who 
had arrived three days previously, and who was, as it 
happened, the first Stranger to the rising generation. 
Hence, the Unknown was the chief subject of conver- 
sation in every family circle He was the log that 
had dropped from the clouds into a community of 
frogs 

The position of Arcis-sur-Aube sufficiently accounts 
for the eficct that the advent of a visitor was likely to 
produce Within six leagues from Troyes, by a farm 
called La Belle-Etoile, on the highway from Pans, a 
country road turns olF, leading to the town of Arcis, 
across the wide flats where the Seine traces a narrow 
green valley, shaded with poplars, in sharp contrast to 
the white chalky marl of the soil The road from 
Arcis to Troyes is also about six leagues long, and forms 
the chord of an arc with Arcis and Troyes at either end, 
so that the shortest way from Pans is by the cross-road 
turning off by La Belle-jfetoile The river Aube, as has 
been said, is not navigable above Arcis, and so this town, 
at SIX leagues from the mam road, divided from Troyes 
by a monotonous level, lies lost in a desert, as it were, 
with no traffic or trade by land or by water Sezanne, 
at some leagues from Arcis on the other side of the river, 
stands on a high road which shortens, by eight stages, 
the old post road to Germany, via Troyes Thus, Arcis 
is isolated , no mails pass through the town , there is 
only a service of coaches to La Belle-Etoile on one hand, 
and to Troyes on the other 

All the residents know each other, and they know 
every commercial traveller who comes on business from 
the Pans houses , thus, as in evei^ small town in a 
similar position, the arrival of a stranger in Arcis sets 
every tongue wagging, and excites every imagination, if 
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he should stay more thin two dayi without announang 
hjt name ina his business 

Now, while Aral was still stagnantly peaceful, three 
dap before that on which — by the fiat of the creator of 
k) many ficOoni — ihiB story begins, erc^body had 
witnessed the arrival, by the road from La Belle Etoile, 
of 1 Stranger, m a neat tilbury, driving a well-bred 
hone, and followed by a ti«r no bigger than your 
thumb, mounted on a saddle b^orsc. The coach in con 
ncctiQn i^th the maila for Troyes had brought from 
La Belle Etoile three trunks from Pans, with no name 
on them, but belonging to the newcomer, who took 
rooms at the MuUt Everybody in Arcis t^t evening 
fupposed that this individual wanted to purchase land at 
Ar^ and he was spoken of m many faouly counali as 
the future owner of tie chiteau 
The tilbury, the traveller, the ager, and the iteedi 
sU seemed to have dropped from some very supenor 
sotiil sphere. The stranger, who was ared no doubt, 
remamed Inyinble j perhaps he spent part of his ume in 
settling in the rooms he selected, announcing his intcn 
aon or remimiog some little ame. He Iniisted on 
seeing where hii horjes were housed m the stable, and 
wu exceedingly particular! they were to be kept apart 
from those belonging to the inn, and from any that 
might amvc. So much cccentnc care led the host of 
the Mulrt to the conclusion that the niitor must be an 
Englishman 

On the very first evening some attempts were made 
on the MuUt by cunous inquirers but im informaaon 
^ to be got out of the bttlc groom, w6o refused to 
give any account of his master, not by misleading 
*b*wen or nlencc, but by such banter at seemed to 
indicate deep depravity far ocyond bis years. 

After a careful loUet, the nsitor ate his dinner at 
^Qt six o clock, and then rode out, hii groom in 
attendance, on the Bnenne rood, and renimed very late 
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The innkeeper, his wife, and the chambermaids vainly 
examined the stranger’s luggage and possessions, they 
discovered nothing that could throw any light on the 
mysterious visitor’s rank, name, profession, or purpose. 

The effect was incalculable, endless surmises were 
put forward, such as might have justified the interven- 
tion of the public prosecutor. 

When he returned, the stranger admitted the mistress 
of the house, who laid before him the volume in which, 
by the regulations of the police, he was required to wnte 
his name and dignity, the object of his visit, and the 
place whence he came 

‘I shall write nothing whatever, Madame,’ said he to 
the innkeeper’s wife ‘ If anybody troubles you on the 
subject, you can say that I refused, and send the Sous- 
prefet to me if you like, for I have no passport People 
will ask you a great many questions about me, Madame,’ 
he added ‘And you can answer what you please ; I do 
not intend that you should know anything about me, 
even if you should obtain information in spite of me 
If you annoy me, I shall go to the Hkel de la Poste^ on 
the square by the bridge , and, observe, that I propose 
to remain a fortnight at least I should be very sorry to 
go, for I know you to be a sister of Gothard, one of the 
heroes of the Simeuse case ’ 

‘ Certainly, sir ( ’ replied the sister of Gothard the 
Cinq-Cygnes’ steward 

After this, the stranger had no difficulty in detaining 
the good woman for nearly two hours, and extracting 
from her all she could tell him concerning Arcis every- 
body’s fortune, everybody’s business, and who all the 
officials were 

Next morning he again rode out attended by the 
tiger, and did not come in till midnight 

The reader can now understand Cecile’s little jest, 
which Madame Beauvisage thought had nothing in it, 

Beauvisagc and Cecile, equally surprised by the order 
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of the dijr tct forth bjr Sfrcrinc, were no less delighted 
Whfle hi* wife wat changing her dress to go to Madame 
Manons,the father hstenco to the girls fa)^tbeies — 
guesses inch as a young lady naturally indulges in under 
such drcamstancc* Then, tired by the day s work, as 
soon as bis wife and daughter were gone, he went to bed 
As all may suppose who know France, or the prorince 
of Champa^e — which is not quite the same thing — or 
yet more, the ways of country totms, there was a perfect 
mob in Madame Manon s room that erening Simon 
Giguet*s success was regarded as a victory over the 
Comte de Gondrevlllc, and the independence of Ards 
in electioneering matters as cstabllihed for ever The 
news of poor Charles keltcf * death was felt to be a 
spedal diipcnsatlon from Heaven, and silenced nvaJry 
Antonin Goulard, Fr^dfnc Martst, Olivier Vinct, 
Monsieur Manener in short, all tht authorities who 
had ever frequented the house, whose opinions could 
hardlv be adverse to the Government as establiibed by 
popolar suffrage in July 1830, were there os usual, but 
ah brought thither by cunosity as to the atutude 
asiomcd by the Bcaunsaget, mother and daughter 
The drawing room, restored to order, bore no traces 
of the meeting which bad presumably decided Maitre 
Simon I 6ue 

By eight o clock, four card-players, at each of the 
four tables, were buwly occupied The imall drawing 
room and the dining room were full of company 
Never, excepting on great occasions when there was 
dincingjor on some pubhc holiday, had Madame Manon 
seen people crowded at the door of her room, and 
•trcaming in like the tail of a comet, 

‘It it the dawn of advancement, said Olivier, remark- 
yig to her on a sight so delightful to a woman who ii 
fond of entertuningi 

‘It 11 impossible to foresee what Simon may nse to, 
replied Madame Manon ‘We live m an age when a 
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man who has perseverance and the art of getting on may 
aspire to the best ’ 

This speech was made less to Vinet than for the 
benefit of Madame Beauvisage, who had just come in 
with her daughter and congratulated her friend. 

To avoid any direct questioning, and to forefend any 
misinterpretation of chance remarks, Cecile’s mother 
took a seat at a whist-table, and threw all her concen- 
trated energies into the task of winning a hundred points 
A hundred points means fifty sous I If a player loses so 
large a sum, it is a two days’ wonder at Arcis 

Cecile went to gossip with Mademoiselle Mollot, one 
of her bosom friends, and seemed more alfectionatc to 
her than ever Mademoiselle Mollot was the beauty of 
Arcis, as Cecile was the heiress M Mollot, clerk of 
assize at Arcis, lived in the Grande Place, in a house 
situated very much as that of the Beauvisages was at the 
bndge end Madame Mollot, who never sat anywhere 
but at the drawing-room window on the ground floor, 
suffered in consequence from acute and chronic curiosity, 
a permanent and inveterate malady Madame Mollot 
devoted herself to watching her neighbours, as a nervous 
woman talks of her ailments, with airs, and graces, and 
thorough enjoyment If a countryman came on the 
Square from the road to Brienne, she watched and 
wondered what his business could be at Arcis, and her 
mind knew no rest till she could account for that 
peasant’s proceedings She spent her whole life in 
cnticising events, men and things, and the household 
affairs of Arcis 

She was a tall, meagre woman, the daughter of a judge 
at Troyes, and she had brought Monsieur Mollot, 
formerly Grevin’s managing clerk, fortune enough to 
enable him to pay for his place as clerk of assize The 
clerk of assize ranks with a judge, just as in the 
Supreme Court the chief clerk ranks with a councillor 
Monsieur Mollot owed his nomination to the Comte de 
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GondreviUe, who had settled the matter bj a word In 
season at the Chancellors office In farour of Grdrliis 
clerk. The whole ambition of these three persons — 
MoUot, his wife, and his daughter — was to see Ernestine 
MoUot, who wai on onI]r child, married to Antonin 
Goulard Thos the rejection b) the Bcauviiagesof ever) 
adrance on the part of the Sous-prefet bad tightened the 
bonds of fnendship between the two families 
‘ There IS a much provoked man I* said Erneiune to 
C^dle, pointing to Simon Giguet. ‘ He Is pining to 
come and talk to us { but everyDody who comes in feels 
bound to congratulate and detain him Filter times at 
least I have heard him say — “The goodwill of my 
fellow-atiwns ts towards my father, I believe, rather 
than myself ; be that as it may, rcl) upon It, I shall 
devote myself not merely to our common interests, but 
more especially to yours^— I can hear the words from 
the movement of his lips, and every time he looks 
round at you with the e^ of a martyr 
‘Ernestine, said C^dlc, ‘stay br me all tbc evening, 
for I do not want to bear his bints hidden under speeches 
full of Jlai! and punctuated with sighs,* 

‘Then you do not want to be the wife of a Keeper 
of the Seals I 

‘Have they got no higher than that? said Cccilc, 
laughing 

‘ I usure you,* said Ernestine, ‘ that just now, before 
Tou came In, Monneur Godivct the registrar declared 
in hu enthusiasm that Simon would be Keeper of the 
Seals before three yean were out. 

‘ And do they rely on the patronage of the Comte do 
Gondrcvillc ? asked Gouktrd seating himself by the 
two girls, with a shrewd susplaon that they were 
laughing at his friend Giguct, 

‘Ah, Monsieur Antonin, said pretty Ernestine, ‘you 
pronui^ my mother to find out who the handsome 
atrtngcr Is [ What is your latest information ? 
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‘ The events of to-day, mademoiselle, have been of 
far greater importance,’ said Antonin, seating himself by 
Cecile like a diplomate enchanted to escape from general 
observation by taking refuge with a party of girls ‘ My 
whole career as Sous-prefet or full Prefet hangs in the 
balance ’ 

‘ Why ' Will you not allow your friend Simon to be 
returned as unanimously elected ? ’ 

‘ Simon IS my friend, but the Government is my 
master, and I mean to do all I can to hinder Simon’s 
return And Madame Mollot ought to lend me her 
assistance as the wife of a man whose duties attach him 
to the Government ’ 

^ We are quite prepared to side with you,’ said Madame 
Mollot ‘ My husband told me,’ she went on in an 
undertone, ‘of all the proceedings here this morning 
It was lamentable > Only one man showed any talent 
Achille Pigoult Every one agrees in saying that he is 
an orator, and would shine in Parliament And though 
he has nothing, and my daughter is an only child with a 
marriage portion of sixty thousand francs to say nothing 
of what we may leave her and money from her father’s 
uncle the miller, and from my aunt Lambert at Troyes 
well, I declare to you that if Monsieur Achille Pigoult 
should do us the honour of proposing for her, for my 
part, I would say yes that is, if my daughter liked him 
well enough out the little simpleton will not marry 
any one she does not fancy It is Mademoiselle Beau- 
visage who has put that into her head.’ 

The Sous-prefet took this broadside as a man who 
knows that he has thirty thousand francs a year of his 
own, and expects to be made Prefet 

‘ Mademoiselle Beauvisage is in the nght,’ said he, 
looking at Cecile, ‘she is rich enough to marry for.Iove ’ 
‘ We wil^l not discuss marriage,’ eaid Ernestine. ‘ It 
only distresses my poor little Cecile, who was confessing 
to me just now that if she could only be married for love, 
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ud not for her monc^t ihc mmld like to be courted by 
jomc itrancer who knew nothing of Arcii or the for 
tunes which arc to nuke her a (ctnalc Crceiui { and the 
only wishes she could go through tome romantic adren 
lure that would end in her being lo\ cd and married for 
her own take 

‘That IS a Tciy prcltj* idea, I alwa)t knew that 
Mademoiselle had at much wit at mono) * reclaimed 
Olincr Vinetf joining the group, in dcicttation of the 
Aatterert surrounding Simon Giguet, the idol of the day 

‘And that was how from one thing to another, we 
were led to talk of the Unknown 

‘ And then,' added Ernestine, ‘ the thought of him as 
the pomblc hero of the rorrunce I have ikctched 

‘Ohl cried Madame Mollot, *a man of fifty' 
Ncrcrl 

‘ Ho?, do you know that he tt a man of fiftj ? asked 
Vinct, with a imilc. 

‘To tell the truth,' taid Madame Mollot, *1 was so 
mystified, that this morning I look my opera glas. 

‘Well done!’ cacLairaed the inipccior of works, who 
was courting the mother to win the daughter 

‘And to, Madame Mollot went on, I could lec the 
stranger sharing himself — wnth tuch elegant raaon * 
Gold handles— or iilvcr gilt * 

‘ Gold I gold I ' cned Vinci. ‘ When there is any 
doubt, let crerythlng be of the best ! — And I, who hare 
ncTcr cren icen the gentlemen, feel quite lurc that he it 
at least a Count, This, which was thought rcry funny 
made cYcrybody laugh * 

The Httle group who could be to merr) cxaicd the 
enry of the dowagcri and attracted the attention of the 
hlack-coatcd men who stood round Simon GIguct At to 
Glnet himself, he was In despair at not being able forth- 
^tn to layhitfortunc and hit prospects at the heiress 1 feet 

' "nierw h pBB In (Im Frenefc on Ibe word* Ccutt, Cout d 
rtTOBCf fit. 
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‘ Oh, my ' dear father,’ thought the deputy clerk, 
finding himself complimented for the involuntary 
witticism, ‘ what a place you have sent me to as a 
begmning of my experience ^ A count Comte with 
an OT, ladies,’ he explained ‘ A man as illustrious by 
birth as he is distinguished in manners , noteworthy 
for his fortune and his carnages a dandy, a man of 
fashion a lemon-kid glove man 

‘ He has the smartest tilbury you ever saw. Monsieur 
Olivier,’ said Ernestine 

‘ And you never told me of his tilbury, Antonin, this 
morning when we were discussing this dark conspirator, 
the tilbury is really an attenuating circumstance A 
man with a tilbury cannot be a Repubhcan ’ 

‘ Young ladies,’ said Antonin Goulard, ‘ there is 
nothing I would not do to promote your pleasure We 
will know, and that soon, if he is a Comte^ with an w, 
so that you may be able to construct your conte with 
an n ’ 

‘And It may then become history,’ said the engineer 

‘ As written for the edification of Sous-prefets,’ said 
Olivier Vinet 

‘ And how will you set about it ? ’ asked Madame 
Mollot 

‘ Ah ' ’ replied the Sous-prefet. ‘ If you were to ask 
Mademoiselle Beauvisage whom she would marry, if 
she were condemned to choose from the men who are 
here now, she would not tell you f You must grant 
some reticence to power Be quite easy, young ladies, 
in ten minutes you shall know whether the stranger is 
a count or a bagman ’ 

Antonin left the little coterie of girls for there were 
besides Cecile and Ernestine, Mademoiselle Berton, the 
daughter of the collector of revenue, an insignificant 
damsel who was a sort of satellite to the heiress and 
the beauty, and Mademoiselle Herbelot, sister of the 
second notary of Arcis, an old maid of thirty, sour, 
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pinched, and drened after the manner of old mudi — she 
^rore a green tgbinct gown, and a kerchief with cm 
broidcred comer*, crot^ and knotted m front after the 
manner in fashion during the Reign of Terror 

‘Juben,’ said the Sot»-pr£fct to hii servant in the 
vestibule, ‘70U were m service for six month* with the 
GondreviUe* do you know a cotmt*s coronet when you 
see It? 

‘ It has nine point*, sir, with hall«- 

‘ Very good Then go over to the MuUt and try to 
get a \o^ at the tUbury belonging to the strange 
gentleman who u staying there) and come back and 
tell me what u pamtwi on it. Do the job cleverly, 
pick up anything you can bear — If you sec the httie 
groom, ttk him at what hour to>morrow his master con 
receive the Sou*-pr£ft:t — say Moniieur le Comte, if by 
chance yon see such a coronet Don t dnnk, oy 
nothing, come back quickly, and when you return let 
me know by just showing yourself at the drawing room 
door 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Sous-pr^fet. 

7 *he MuUt inn, as has been said, stands on the Place 
It the opposite comer to the gnrocn wall of Madame 
Marian f house on the other side of the Bnennc road 
So the problem would be quickly solved 

Antomn GouUrd returned to hi* seat by Madcmoiielle 
Beaunsage. 

‘We talked of him so much here la»t evening, 
Mifbimc MoUot was si^ng, ‘that I dreamed of him all 

night 

‘Dear, dear I said Vinct) ‘do you still dream of the 
Unknown, &ir lady ? 

‘You are very impertinent, I could make you dream 
of me if I chose I she retorted- ‘ So this morning when 
1 got up 

It may here be noted that Ms! rne MoUot was 
ttgarded at Aral as having a smart wit — that is to say, 
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she talked fluently, and took an unfair advantage of the 
gift. A Parisian wandering in those parts, like the 
Stranger in question, would have probably thought her 
an intolerable chatterbox 

‘and was dressing, m the natural course of things, 
as I looked straight before me ’ 

‘ Out of window ? ’ said Goulard. 

‘ Certainly My dressing-room looks out on the 
market-place You must know that Poupart has given 
the Stranger one of the rooms that face mine ’ 

‘ One room, mamma • ’ exclaimed Ernestine. ‘ The 
Count has three rooms 1 The groom, who is all in 
black, IS in the iirst room , the second has been turned 
into a sort of drawing-room , and the gentleman sleeps 
in the third ’ 

‘ Then he has half the inn,’ remarked Mademoiselle 
Herbelot 

‘Well, what has that to do with the man himself^’ 
said Madame MoIIot, vexed at being interrupted by 
girls , ‘ I am speaking of his person ’ 

‘Do not interrupt the orator,’ said Olivier Vinet 
‘ As I was stooping ’ 

‘Sitting,’ said Antonin Goulard 

‘Madame was as she ought to be — dressing, and 
loobng at the Millet^’ said Vinet 

These pleasantries are highly esteemed in the country, 
for everybody has said everything there for too long not 
to be content with the same nonsense as amused our 
fathers before the importation of English prudery, one 
of the forms of merchandise which custom-houses 
cannot prohibit 

‘Do not interrupt the orator,’ said Mademoiselle 
Eeauvisage to Vinet, with a responsive smile 

‘my eyes involuntarily fell on the window of the 
room in which last night the Stranger had gone to bed 
at what hour I cannot imagine, for I lay awake till 
after midnight f It is my misfortune to have a husband 
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who mores till the wills and ccilmg tremble 1/ 1 «t 
to sleep first, I sleep so beavfly thit I hear nothing but 
if Molioc gets the start, night s rest is done for 

‘There is a third alternative — you might go off 
together, said AchiUe Pigoult, coming to join this 
cheerful party ‘It is yonr slumbers that arc in ques- 
tion I pcrcore 

‘Hold your tongue, and get along with you,* said 
Madame MoHot, very graaously 

‘You see what that means ? said C6cile in Ernestine s 
car 

‘Well, he had not come in by one oclocJc, Madame 
MoUot went on 

‘He II a fraud] Sneaking in when you could not 
see him, said AchiUe Piroult. * Ob, be 11 a knowing 
one, you may depend ) He will get us all into a bag 
and us on the market place I 

‘To whom? asked Vinct 

‘To a business, to an idea, to a system 1 replied the 
notary, and the other lawyer answered with a cunning 
smile 

‘Imagine my surprise, Madame Mollot returned, 
‘ when Icaugbt sight of a piece of stuff, so magnificent, 
10 elegant, so gaudy 1 — Said I to mjT«lf, “He must 
bare a dressing gown of that stuff woven with spun 

?lasi which wc saw at the Industrial Exhibmon ” — And 
went for my opera glass and looked —But, good 
Heavens I what did I sec? Above the dressing gown, 
where ha head should have been, I saw a huge rnatv 
like a big knee —No, I cannot tell you how cimous 1 
was! 

‘I can quite imagine it, said Antomn 
‘No, you cannot imagine it, said Madame Mollot, 
* for that knee 

‘Oh, I sec It ally said Olivier Vinet, shouting with 
l^oghter ‘The Stranger was dressing too, and you 
•iw bu two knee; 
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‘ Not at allj’ said Madame Mollot , ‘you are putting 
things into my mouth The Stranger was standing up , 
he held a sponge over a huge bason, and your rude joke 
be on your own head, Monsieur Olivier. I should have 
known if I had seen what you suppose ’ 

‘ Oh ^ have known Madame, you are committing 

yourself I’ said Antonin Goulard 

‘ Do let me speak ( ’ said Madame Mollot ‘ It was 
his head I He was washing his head > he has not a 
hair ’ 

‘ Rash man I ’ said Antonin Goulard ‘ He certainly 
cannot have come to look for a wife To get married 
here a man must have some hair Hair is in great 
request ’ 

‘So I have my reasons for saying that he must be 
fifty. A man does not take to a wig before that age. 
For, in fact, the Unknown, when he had finished his 
toilet, opened his window, and I beheld him from afar, 
the owner of a splendid bead of black hair He stuck 
up his eyeglass when I went to the balcony So, my 
dear Cecile, that gentleman will hardly be the hero of 
your romance.’ 

‘ Why not ? Men of fifty are not to be disdained 
when they are Counts,’ said Ernestine 

‘ Perhaps he had hair after all,’ said Olivier Vinet 
mischievously, ‘ and then he would be very eligible 
The real question is whether it was his bald head that 
Madame Mollot saw, or ’ 

‘ Be quiet ’ ’ said Madame Mollot 
Antonin Goulard went out to send Madame Marion’s 
servant across to the Mulct with instructions for Julien 
‘ Bless me, what does a husband’s age matter ^ ’ said 
Mademoiselle Herbelot ^ 

‘So long as you get one,’ Vinet put in. He was 
much femed for his cold and maligaant sarcasm. 

* Tes,’ replied the old maid, piqued by the remark, ‘ I 
would rather have a husband of fifty, kind and mdulgent 
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thirty who had no heart, and whose wit stung every 
body—^ren hii wife,* 

‘That,’ said OHvier Vlnct, *ii mere talk, since to 
prefer a msn of fifty to a young man one must have 
the choice I 

*Ohi said ^ladame MoUot, to stop this squabble 
bctwcCii Mademoiselle Hcrbelotand young Vinet, who 
always went too far, *whcn a woman has seen tome 
thing of life, she knows that whether a husband is fifty 
or five and Lwciity, it comes to exactly the same thing 
if he IS merely esteemed — ^The really important thing 
in marriage is the suitability of circumstances to be 
considered — If Mademoiselle fieauvisagc wishes to live 
In Pans — and that would be my notion in her pbcc — I 
would certainly not marry inTbody In Arms. If I had 
bad such a fortune as she will have, I might verr well 
have given my hand to a Count, a man who could have 
placed me in a good social position, and I should not 
Ittve asked to sec his pedigree, 

'It would have enough for you to have seen 

him at his toilet, said Vinct ui o murmur to Madame 
MoUot. 

' But the Kbg can make a Count, Madame, observed 
Madame Manon, who had been standing for a minute 
or two looking at the arclc of young people. 

'But some young ladles like their Counts ready 
madt Slid Vinct 

‘Now, Monsieur Antonin, said C6dle, laughing at 
OlWicr Vmets speech, ‘the ten minutes are over, 
and we do not yet know whether the Stranger is a 
Count, 

'The Government must prove Itself In&lJIble, said 
Vmet, turning to Antonin 

‘I wiU keep my w\)rd, replied the Sous-prdfet, seeing 
his servants face in the doorway And he again left 
his seat. 
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‘ You are talking of the Stranger I ’ said Madame 
Marion ‘ Does any one know anything about him ’ 

‘ No, Madame,’ said Achille Pigoult. ‘ But he, without 
knowing it, is like ah athlete in a circus the object 
of interest to two thousand pairs of eyes. I do know 
something,’ added the little notary 

‘ Oh, tell us, Monsieur Achille ^ ’ Ernestine eagerly 
exclaimed 

‘ His servant’s name is Paradis ’ 

‘ Paradis • ’ echoed everybody 

‘ Can any one be called Paradis ? ’ asked Madame 
Herbelot, taking a seat by her sister-m-law. 

‘ It goes far to prove that his master is an angel,’ the 
notary went on, ‘for when his servant follows him you 
see ’ 

‘ “ C'est le chemtn dtt Paradts ” That is really very 
neat,’ said Madame Marion, who was anxious to secure 
Achille Pigoult in her nephew’s interest. 

‘Monsieur,’ Julien was saying to his master in the 
dining-room, ‘ there is a coat-of-arms on the tilbury ’ 

‘ A coat-of-arms ? ’ 

‘ And very queer they are. There is a coronet over 
them nine points with balls ’ 

‘ Then he is a Count ’ 

‘ And a winged monster running like mad, just like a 
postillion that has lost something. And this is what is 
written on the riband,’ said he, taking a scrap of paper 
out of his waistcoat pocket Mademoiselle Amcette, 
the Princesse de Cadignan’s maid who had just come 
in a carriage, of course — to bring a letter to the gentle- 
man (and the carriage from Cinq-Cygne is waiting at 
the door) copied the words down for me.’ 

‘ Give It me ’ 

The Sous-prefet read 
‘ ^uo me trahtt fortuna ’ ‘ 

Though he was not a sufficiently accomplished herald 
to know what family bore this motto, Antonin supposed 
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that the Cinq Cj^cs would hardly lend their chi«e for 
the Princesse dc ^dl^an to tend an expreu mcswiger 
to any one not of the highe« nobiHty 

‘Oho I so you know the Princcis’* mud? You are 
a lucky beggar,’ sud Antonin to the man< 

Julicn, a mure of the place, after being in semee at 
Gondrcrillc for six months, bad been engaged by 
Monsieur le Sous<prdfet, who wished to have a stylish 
serrant 

‘Well, Monsieur, Anlcette was my father’s god 
daughter And fiither, who felt kindly to the poor 
child, as her father was dead, sent her to Pans to learn 
dressmaking my mother cotdd not bear the sight of her ’ 
* Is she pretty ? 

‘ Not amiss, Monsieur Ic Sous-pr^feu More by token 
she had her little troubla in Pans However as she is 
deTer,aod can make dresses and understands hairdressing, 
the Princess took her on the recommendation of Mon- 
ncur Mann, head-raJet to Monsieur le Due de Mau 
frigneuse. 

‘ And whtt did she say about Cuiq Cygne ? Is there 
a great deal of company ? ’ 

Yes, sir, a great deal The Pnneeas is there, ond 
Monsieur ^Arthez, the Due de Maufrigneuse and the 
Duchess, and the young Mart]ala. In shorty the house 
IS fulh Monscigoeur the Bishop of Troyes 11 expected 
this evening 

‘ Moniagncur TrouberU Ob, I should like to know 
whether he makes any stay there 
‘Anicette thought he would She fimaes he has 
come on account of the gentleman who la lodging 
at the Multt And more people arc expected The 
coachman said there was a ^eat talk about the clecuoni 
Monsieur le Prindent Michu is to spend a few days 
there. 

‘Just try to get that maid into the town on some 
pretext. Have you any fancy for her? 
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‘ If she had anything of her own, there is no knowing 
She IS a smart girl ’ 

‘Well, tell her to come to see you at the Sous- 
prefecture.’ 

‘ Very well, sir , I will go at once ’ 

‘But do not mention me, or she will not come 
Tell her you have heard of a good place ’ 

‘ Oh, sir I I was in service at Gondreville ’ 

‘ And you do not know the history of that message 
sent from Cinq-Cygne at such an hour For it is half- 
past nine ’ 

‘ It was something pressing, it would seem , for the 
Comte, who had just come m from Gondreville- ’ 

‘ The Stranger had been to Gondreville I ’ 

‘ He dined there, Monsieur le Sous-prefet And, you 
shall see, it is the greatest joke The little groom is as 
drunk as an owl, saving your presence They gave him 
so much champagne wine in the sen^ants’ hall that he 
cannot keep on his legs They did it for a joke, no 
doubt ’ 

‘ Well but the Count ^ ’ 

‘ The Count had gone to bed, but as soon as he read 
the note he got up He is now dressing. They were 
putting the horse in, and he is going out in the tilbury 
to spend the rest of the evening at Cinq-Cygne ’ 

‘ Then he is a person of importance i* ’ 

*■ Oh yes, sir, no doubt , for Gothard, the steward at 
Cinq-Cygne, came this morning to see Poupart, who is 
his brother-in-law, and told him to be sure to hold 
his tongue about the gentleman and his doings, and to 
serve him as if he were the King ’ 

‘Then can Vinet be right?’ thought Goulard to 
himself ‘ Is there some plot brewing ? ’ 

‘ It was the Due Georges de Maufngneusc who sent 
Monsieur Gothard to the Mulct, ind when Poupart 
came here to the meeting this morning, it was because 
" this Count made him come If he were to tell Monsieur 
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Pounut to »ct out for Pari* t<>-night, he woulA go. 
Gotiurd told hi* brother in lavr to throtv ctct} thing 
OTcr for the gentleman and hoodwink all inquirer* 

‘If you can get hold of Anicette, be sure to let me 
know * said Antonin 

‘Well, I could TO to sec her at Cinq Cygne, »ir, 
if you were to tend me out to your house at Ic Val 
Preux, 

‘That IS a good idea You might get a lift on the 
chaiic But what about the little groom ? 

‘He IS a smart httlc chap, Monticur le Sout-prefft ! 
Just fancy, sir, screwed as he is, he ha* just ridden off 
on his master 1 fine English horse, a thoroughbred that 
can corer seven league* an hour, to carry a letter to 
T uJ^^ that It may reach Pan* to-morrow 1 And the 
brat u no more ihsm nine and a half year* old I What 
will he be by the dmc he is twen^ f 

The Sous-prdfet listened mechanicaJly to this U*t 
piece of domestic gossip, JuUen ebatterw on for a frr 
minute*, and Goulard heard him vaguely, thinking all 
the time of the great Unknown 

* Wait a little, be said to the servant 

‘What a puixlc f thought he, os he slowly returned 
to the drawing room, ‘A man who dines with the 
Comte de Gondrcville, and who spends the night at 
Cioq-Cyc nc I Mystenes with a vengeance I 

‘ Well 1 cried P^dcmoisellc BcaoWsage s little arclc 
*s he joined them. 

‘Well, he m a count, and of the right sort, I t^ill 
answer for it I 

‘Oh, how I should like to see him I exclaimed 
Cialc 

‘Mademoiselle, said Antonin, with a mischlcvoirt 
*^lc at Madame MoUot, ‘he is tall and well made, and 
wes not wear a wig ► Hii little tiger wa* M tipsy as o 
wd } th^ had filled him up with wme in the servant* 
hall at GondreriUc j and the child, who Is but nine, 
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replied to Julien with all the dignity of an old valet 
when my man said something about his master’s wig. 
“ A wig * My master * I would not stay with him 
He dyes his hair, and that is bad enough ” ’ 

‘ Your opera-glasses magnify a good deal,’ said Achille 
Pigoult to Madame Mollot, who laughed. 

‘ Well, and this boy of our handsome Count’s, tipsy 
as he is, has flown off to Troyes to carry a letter, and 
will be there in an hour and a quarter, in spite of the 
darkness ’ 

‘ I should like to see the tiger f ’ said Vinet 
‘ If he dined at Gondreville, we shall soon know all 
about this Count,’ said Cecile, ‘ for grandpapa is going 
there to-morrow morning ’ 

‘What will seem even more strange,’ said Antonin 
Goulard, ‘ is that a special messenger, in the person of 
Mademoiselle Anicette, the Pnncesse de Cadignan’s maid, 
has come from Cinq-Cygne to the stranger, and he is 
going to spend the night there ’ 

‘Bless met’ said Olivier Vinet, ‘but he is not a 
man he is a demon, a phoenix I He is the friend of 
both parties ' He can ingurgitate ’ 

‘For shame. Monsieur*’ said Madame Mollot, ‘you 
use words ’ 

‘Ingurgitate is good Latin, Madame,’ replied Vinet 
very gravely. ‘ He ingurgitates, I say, with King 
Louis-Philippe in the morning, and banquets at Holyrood 
m the evening with Charles x There is but one reason 
that can allow a respectable Christian to frequent both 
camps and go alike to the Capulets’ and the Montagus’ 
Ah > I know what the man is > He is the manager 
of the railway line between Pans and Lyons, or Pans 
and Dijon, or Montereau and Troyes ’ 

‘Of course'’ cried Antonin ‘You have hit it 
Only finance, interest, or speculation are equally wel- 
come wherever they go ’ 

‘Yes, and just now the greatest names, the greatest 
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foniLet, the old and the new nobility ire mshing foil 
alt into joint-stock concern*,’ sud AcfaiJIe Pigoulu 
* Fnnd to the Frank I nid Olivier, without a tmiJe. 
‘You can hardly be *iid to be the ohvc branch of 
peace, said Madame Mollot 
‘But IS It not disgusting to see such names as 
Vcmeuil, Minfrigneusc, and d H 6 ‘ouTilJe check by 
lowl with Tillet and Nudngen In the quotation* on 
’Change? 

‘Our stranger 11, you may depend, an infuit railway 
line, ^ d Vinet. 

‘ WclL^all Ards will be topsy turvy by to-morrow, laid 
Aclullc Piffoult- ‘I vnll calf on tne gentleman to get 
the notary^* work in the coocenu Tnere will be two 
thousand deeds to draw up I ’ 

‘And so our romance u a locomotive I’ said Ernestine 
odlv to C^cile. 

‘Nay, a count and a railway company In one 11 
doubly conjugal, md AchtUe. ‘Bat — is be a bachelor? 

‘I will mid out tomorrow from grandpapa! cned 
Ciefle with affected enthusiasm, 

‘A pretty joke!’ exclaimed Madame Manon with 
a forc^ laugh, ‘Why, Cyclic, child, is your brain 
numing on the Unknown ? 

‘ A husband i* always the Unknown, remarked Oliner 
Vmet hastily, with a glance at Mademoiselle Beanvitige, 
*hich she perfectly understood, 

‘ And why not r »aid she ‘ There is nothing com 
promaing in that Besides, if these gentlemen arc nght, 
he 11 either a great lord or a great speculator My word I 
1 can do with cither I hkc Pan* I I want a carnage, 
*od afine house, and a box at the Opera, etcetera. 

‘To be sure, said Vmet. ‘ Why refuse yourself any- 
^ing in a day-dream ? Now, if I had the honour to be 
y^r brother, you should many the young Marquis de 
who is, It stnTc* me, the young fellow to 
°^ke the money fly, and to laugh at hi* mother * 
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objections to the actors in the judicial drama in which 
our presiding judge’s father came to such a sad 
end/ 

You would find it easier to become Prime Minister I’ 
said Madame Marion There can never be any alli- 
ance between Grevm’s granddaughter and the Cinq- 
Cygnes ’ 

‘ Romeo was within an ace of marrying Juliet,’ said 
Achille Pigoult , ‘ and Mademoiselle Cecile is hand- 
somer ’ 

‘ Oh, if you quote opera I ’ said Herbelot feebly, as he 
rose from the whist-table 

‘ My colleague,’ said Achille Pigoult, ‘ is evidently not 
strong in mediaeval history/ 

‘ Come along, Malvina,’ said the sturdy notary, with- 
out answering his young brother of the law. 

‘ Tell me, Monsieur Antonin,’ said Cecile, ‘ you spoke 
of Anicette, the Pnncesse de Cadignan’s maid do you 
know her ? ’ 

‘No, but Julien does She is his father’s god-child, 
and they are old friends ’ 

‘ Oh, do try, through Julien, to get her for us , 
mamma will give any wages ’ 

‘ Mademoiselle, to hear is to obey, as they say to the 
despots m Asia,’ replied the Sous-prefet. ‘ To serve 
you, see how prompt I will be ’ 

He went off to desire Julien to get a lift in the chaise 
returning to Cinq-Cygne, and win over Anicette at any 
cost. 

At this moment Simon Giguet, who had been put 
through his paces by all the influential men of Arcis, 
and who believed himself secure of his election, joined 
the circle round Cecile and Mademoiselle Mollot 

It was getting late , ten had struck 

Having consumed an enormous »quantity of cakes, 
of orgeat, punch, lemonade, and various fruit syrups, 
all who had come that evening to Madame Marion’s on 
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purdy political grounds, and were unaccustomed to tread 
there boards — to them quite aristocratic— disappeared 
promptly, all the more to because they never ret up 
so Utc. The party would now be more intimate in 
Its tone Simon Giguet hoped to be able to exchange a 
few words with CioJe, and looted at her with a con 
qocnng air This greatly offended C^ale. 

‘My dear fellow, ° said Antonin to Simon, as he saw 
the tureole of triumph on hit friend • brow, ‘)ou have 
joined us at a moment when all the men of Aras are in 
the wrong box * 

‘Quite wrong, said Ernestine, nudged ^ C^ile. 

‘ We are quite crazy about the Unknown Cccile and 
I are quarrelling for him. 

‘To begin with he is no longer unknown, said 
C^aJc, ‘He IS a Count. 

‘ Some adventurer I said Simon Giguet scornfully 

‘Would you say that to his face,’ rctoned Cccile, 
much nettled A mao who has just bad a message by 
one of the Pnneetse de Cadignans servants, who dined 
to-day at GondrcriUe, and u gone to spend this very 
eremng with the Marquise dcCmq Cygne? 

She spoke so eagerly and sharply, that Simon was put 
out of countenance 

‘Indeed, Mademoiselle, said Olivier Vinct, ‘if we all 
sud to pc^es faces what we rev behind each other*s 
backs, soacty would be impossible The pleasure of 
soacty, especially in the country, consists in speaking lU 
of others 

‘Monneur Simon is jealous of your enthusiasm about 
the strange Count, remarked Ernestine 

‘ It seems to me, said Cyclic, ‘ that Monsieur Simon 
has no right to be jealous of any fancy of mine I 

And saying this in a tone to annihilate Simon, C^dle 
rwe. Everybody made way for her, and she joined her 
mother who waa settling her gambling account 

‘My dear girl, said Mad^c Manon, close at her 
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heelsj ‘it seems to me that you are very hard on my 
poor Simon.’ 

‘ Why, v/hat has the dear little puss been doing ? ’ 
asked her mother. 

‘ Mamma, Monsieur Simon gave my Unknown a slap 
in the face by calling him an adventurer ’ 

Simon had followed his aunt, and was now on the 
battle-field by the whist-tablc. Thus the four persons, 
whose interests were so serious, were collected in the 
middle of the room , Cecile and her mother on one side 
of the table, Madame Marion and her nephew on the 
other. 


‘Really, Madame,’ said Simon Giguet, ‘you must 
confess that a young lady must be very anxious to find 
me in the wrong, to be vexed by my saying that a man 


of whom all Arcis is talking, and who is living at the 
Mulet ’ 


‘ Do you suppose he is competing with you ^ ’ said 
Madame Beauvisage jestingly 

‘I should certainly feel it a deep gnevance if he 
should be the cause of any misunderstanding between 
Mademoiselle Cecile and me,’ said the candidate, with a 
beseeching look at the girl 

‘ But you pronounced sentence. Monsieur, in a cutting 
tone, which proved you to be despotic and you are 
right , if you hope ever to be Minister, you must cut a 
good deal 1 ’ 

Madame Beauvisage took Madame Marion by the 
arm and led her to a sofa Cecile, left alone, went to 
join the circle, that she might not hear any reply that 
Simon might make , and he remained by the table, 
looking foolish enough, mechanically playing tricks 
with the bone fish 


‘ There are as good fish in the sea * ’ said Olivier 
Vinet, who had observed the little scene, and Cecile, 
overhearing the remark, though it was spoken in a low 
tone, could not help laughing 


I 
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‘Mydw fncnd, tud Madame Marion to Madame 
Beiavlsagc. ^nothing now, you tee, can binder my 
nephew i election. 

‘ I congratulate you — and the Chamber,' jaid Sevenne 

*And my nephew will make his marl^ my dear — I 
will tell you why h« own fortune, and what his father 
will leave him with mine, will bring him m about 
thirty thousand francs a year When a man is a 
member of parliament and nas such a fortune, there is 
nothing he may not aspire to * 

* Madame, he will command our admiration, and our 
beat wishes will be with him throughout hvs pohneal 
career, but 

‘I ask for no reply, exclaimed Madame Manon, 
eagerly interrupting her friend * I only ask you to 
think It oTcr Do otrr young people bke each other? 
Can we arrant the match? We »hall Jive in Paris 
whenever the Chimben are sitting, and who knows but 
the Member for Aral may be settled there by get- 
Qug tome good place m office? — See bow Monsieur 
Vinet of Pronns nas got on I Mademoiselle de Charge 
bccuf was thought very foolish to imitt him j and 
before long she will be the wife of the Keeper of the 
Seals, and Monsieur Vinet may have a peerage if he 
likes 

‘Madame, it does not rest with me to settle my 
daughter's mimagc In the first place, her father and 
I leave her absolutely free to choose for herself If she 
Wanted to many the Unhmwtj if he were a suitable 
taatch, wp should give our consent. Then CfeHc 
dcpcndi entirely on her gnmdhuber, who, as a wedding 
pft, will settle on her a house m Pans, the H6tcl 
Beaus^ant, which he bought for us ten years ago, and 
which at the present day is worth eight bundreJ thou 
•and franca. It is*onc of the finest mansions in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain He has also a sum of two 
hundred thousand francs put by for furnislung it. Now 
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a grandfather who behaves in that way, and who will 
persuade my mother-in-law on her part to do something 
for her grandchild, has some right to an opinion on the 
question of a suitable match ’ 

‘ Certainly I ’ said Madame Marion, amazed at this 
revelation, which would add to the difficulties of her 
nephew’s marriage with Cecile 

‘And even if Cccile had no expectations from her 
grandfather,’ Madame Beauvisage went on, ‘ she would 
not marry without consulting him The young man 
my father had chosen is just dead , I do not know what 
his present intentions may be If you have any proposals 
to make, go and see my father ’ 

‘Very well, I will,’ said Madame Marion 
Madame Beauvisage signalled to Cecile, and they left 

On the following afternoon Antonin and Frederic 
Marest were walking, as was their after-dinner custom, 
with Monsieur Martcncr and Olivier under the limes 
of the Avenue des Soupirs, smoking their cigars These 
walks are one of the little pleasures of provincial big- 
wigs, when they live on good terms with each other 
They had taken but a few turns when they were 
joined by Simon Giguet, who said to the Sous-prefet 
with an air of mystery 

‘ You will surely stick by an old comrade, who will 
make it his business to ‘get you the Legion of Honour 
and a prefecture I ’ ‘ 

‘ Are you beginning your political career already ^ ’ 
said Antonin, laughing ‘So you are trying to bribe 
me you who are such a puritan ^ ’ 

‘ Will you support me ? ’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you know that Bar-sur-Aube 
registers its votes here Who can guarantee a majority 
under such circumstances ^ My colleague at Bar-sur- 
Aube would show me up if I did not do as much as he 
to support the Government , and your promises are 
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tJLin^ 

‘ 5at I hare no opponent. 

*So you think,* taid Antonin ‘But one will turn 
up, there is no doubt of that.' 

‘ And my aunt, who knows that I am on tenter hooka, 
has not come back I cned Gi^et ‘ Theac three 
boun may count for three yean I ’ 

And the great lecret came out He confided to hia 
fnend that Madame Manon was gone to propose on his 
behalf to old Gr^vin for CccQc 

The friends had walked on as far as the Bricnnc road, 
irift opposite the MuUt While Simon stared down the 
hni, up which his aunt would return from the bndge, 
the Sous-pr6fct was studying the runlets worn in the 
mund by the ram Arcis is not pared with either 
ligitones or cobbles, for tbe pliiot of Champa^e afrbrd 
no building matenals, mu^ less any pebbles large 
enough to make a road There are pared side paths in 
one or two streets, but the rest are badly macadamised, 
and that is enough to explain tbe state they are in when 
it rami The Sous-prcfet kept himself m countenance 
by seeming to meditate on thu important matter, but 
he did not lose one of the secret pangs that found 
capreition in his companion s anxious face. 

At this parocular moment the Stranger was returning 
from tbe chlteau of Cmq-Cygne, where he had evidently 
tpent the mght, Goulard was detenmned to clear up 
for himself the mystery in which the Stranger chose to 
Wrap himself — being also wrapped, so fisr as his outer 
man was concerned, m a light overcoat or paletot of 
coarse frieze, such as was then the fashion. A cloak 
thrown over him hid his figure from view and an 
enormous comforter of red caslimefc covered his face up 
to the eyes His hat, knowingly set on one side, was 
nerefthdcis, not exU^vagant. Never was a mystery so 
mystcrionily smothered and concealed 
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* Clear the ^vay I ’ cried the tiger, riding in front of 
the tilbury ‘Open the gate, ^Daddy Poupart • ’ he 
piped in his shrill little voice. 

The three stablemen ran out, and the tilbury went in 
without any one having seen the driver’s face. 

The Sous-prefet followed it, however, to the door of 
the inn. 

‘Madame Poupart,’ said Antonin, ‘ ivill you tell 
Monsieur — Monsieur ? ’ 

‘ I do not know his name,’ said Gothard’s sister 

‘ Then you are to blame The police regulations arc 
definite, and Monsieur Groslicr docs not sec a joke 
like all police authorities when they have nothing to do ’ 

‘Innkeepers are never in the v»rong at election time,’ 
said the tiger, getting off his horse. 

‘ I will tell that to Vinct,’ thought the o/Ticial ‘ Go 
and ask your master to see me, the Sous-prefet of Arcis ’ 

Antonin went back to his three friends, who had 
stopped outside on seeing the Sous-prefet in conversation 
with the tiger, already famous in Arcis for his name and 
his ready wit 

‘ Monsieur begs that Monsieur Ic Sous-prefet will 
walk up He will be delighted to sec him,’ Paradis 
came out in a few minutes to say this to Antonin, 

‘I say, little man,’ said Olivier, ‘ liow much a year 
does your master give a youth of your spirit and 
inches ? ’ 

‘ Give, Monsieur ? What do you take me for ? 
Monsieur le Comte allows himself to be done — and I 
am satisfied ’ 


‘ That boy is at a good school,’ said Frederic Marest 
‘The High School, Monsieur le Procurcur du Roi,’ 
replied Paradis, and the five men stared at his cool 
impudence 

‘What a Figaro I ’ exclaimed Vmet 


‘It does not do to sing small,’ said the boy. ‘My 
master calls me a little Robert Macaire. Since we have 
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found out how to invcit In the fundi, we arc Figaro — 
with the uvingi bank into the bargain 
‘ Why, what do you cam ? 

* There arc times when I nuke a thouiand crowni on 
a race — and without telling my nutter, Moniicur 

* Sublime infant 1 He knows the turf 

‘And all the gentlcnun riderel* said the boy, putting 
out his tongue at Vinct 

‘Paradise Road goct a long way I said Frederic 
Marat 

Antonin Goulard, meanwhile, shown up by the inn 
keeper, found the Unknown tn the room he used for a 
drawing room, and himself under inspection through a 
most impertinent eyeglass 

‘Monsieur, said Antonin Goulard in a rather lofty 
tone, ‘ I have just heard from the innkeeper t uife that 
you refuse to conform to the police regulations i and as 
1 have no doubt that )ouitreaman of some consequence, 
I have come mjsdf 

‘Your name is Goulard f said the Stranger in a 
head roice. 

* I am Sous-prdfet, Monsieur,* said Antonin Goulard 
‘Your father, I think, was attached to the Slmcuscs ? 
‘And I am attached to the Government. Times 
have changed 

‘You hare a sen'ant rumed Julicn who wants to 
bnbe away the Pnnease dc Cadignan s waiting 
maid i 

‘Monsieur^ I allow no one to speak to me in such a 
^y \ you mifundentand my character 

‘But you wish to understand mine, intcmiptcd the 
other ‘You may write it in the inn-rcgiiter “An 
impertinent person, frpm Pant, age doubt^l, travelling 
for hu pleasure.” — It would be an Innovation highly 
sppreclated in Franec to imitate the English method of 
allowing people to come and go at they please without 
wmoying them and asking them for their papers at 
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every turn. I have no passport ‘ what will you do to 
me ? ’ 

‘ The public prosecutor is out there under the 
limes ’ said the Sous-prefet 

‘ Monsieur Marest '' Wish him from me a very good 
morning ’ 

‘ But who are you ^ * 

‘Whatever you wish me to be, my dear Monsieur 
Goulard,’ said the Stranger, ‘ since it is you who must 
decide how I should appear before the good folks of this 
district. Give me some advice as to my demeanour 
Here read this ’ 

And the visitor held out a note as follows 

{Private ) Prefecture of the Aube 

‘Monsieur le Sous-prEfet, Be good enough to 
take steps with the bearer as to the election in Arcis, 
and conform to his requirements in every particular I 
request you to be absolutely secret, and to treat him with 
the respect due to his rank.’ 

The note was written and signed by the Prefet of the 
department 

‘You have been talking prose without knowing it,’ 
said the Stranger, as he took the letter back 

Antonin Goulard, already impressed by the man’s 
gentlemanly appearance and manner, spoke respectfully. 

‘ How IS that, Monsieur ? ’ said he 

‘By trying to bribe Amcette. She came to tell me 
of Julien’s offhrs you may call him Julian the Apostate, 
for little Paradis, my tiger, routed him completely, and 
he ended by confessing that you were anxious to place 
Amcette in the service of the richest family in Arcis. 
Now, as the richest family in Arcismre the Eeauvisagcs, 
I presume that it is Mademoiselle Cccile who is anxious 
to secure such a treasure ’ 
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‘ Yd, Montictjr * 

‘Very wcU, Aniccttc can go to the Bcauviwgc* at 
once.’ 

He whiitled. Parades appeared lo promptly that bis 
master said — 

‘ You were listening * 

‘I cannot help myself, Monsieur Ic Comte, the walls 
are made of paper — If you like, Monsieur Ic Comte, I 
can go to an upstairs room 

‘ No, you may listen \ it Is your pnvnege It is ray 
boslnen to speak low when I do not want you to 
hear Now, go back to Cinq Cygne, and ptc this 
twenty franc piece to Aniccttc from me. — Julien will 
be supposed to have bribed her on your account, he 
added, turning to Goulard ‘This gold piece means 
that she u to do as Julien tells her Anlcette mav 
poinbly be of use to our candidate 

‘Aniccttc I 

‘You see, Monsieur le Sous prefet, I have made use 
of walling maids for two-and-tbirty years. I had my 
fim adventure at the age of thirteen, exactly like the 
Regent, the present king’s great-great grandfather — 
Now, do jTJu know the omount of this demoiselle 
BeauvtsageS fortune! 

No one can help knowing it Monsieur j for last 
evening nt Madame Marion s, Midamc SdVcrlnc said 
that Monsieur Grerin, Cccilcs grandfather, would give 
her the Hdtcl Dcaui6int and two hundr^ thousand 
on her wedding day 

The Stranger s eyes betrayed no lurpnse he seemed 
to think It a very moderate fortune 

‘ Do you know Arcis well ! * he asked Goulard 

^t^*-pr^fet of the town, and I was born here ’ 
then, bow can I baulk cunosity ? ’ 

^ “tlsfymg It, Monsieur Ic Comte Use your 
'-hristian name] enter that and rour title on the 
register ^ 
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‘ Very good . Comte Maxime ’ 

‘And if you would call yourself the manager of a 
railway company, Arcis would be content , you could 
keep It quiet for a fortnight by flying that flag/ 

‘ No, 1 prefer water-works , it is less common. I have 
come to improve the waste-lands of the province That, 
my dear Monsieur Goulard, will be an excuse for inviting 
myself to dine at your house to meet the Beauvisagcs 
to-morrow. I particularly wish to see them and study 
them.’ 

‘I shall be only too happy,’ said the official. ‘But 
I must ask your indulgence for the poverty of my 
establishment ’ 

‘If I succeed in directing the election at Arcis in 
accordance with the wishes of those who have sent me 
here, you, my good friend, will be made a Prefet 
Read these ’ and he held out two other letters. 

‘ Very good. Monsieur le Comte,’ said Goulard, as he 
returned them. 

‘ Make out a list of all the votes at the disposal of the 
Government Above all, we must not appear to have 
any mutual understanding. I am merely a speculator, 
and do not care a fig about the election ’ 

‘ I will send the police superintendent to compel you 
to write your name on Poupart’s register ’ 

‘ Yes, that is very good Good morning. Monsieur 
What a land we live m * ’ he went on in a loud tone 
‘ It is impossible to stir a step without having the whole 
posse at your heels even the Sous-prefet I ’ 

‘ You will have to settle that with the head of the 
police,’ replied Antonin emphatically 

And twenty minutes later there was a great talk at 
Madame Mollot’s of high words between the Sous- 
prefet and the Stranger 

‘ Well, and what wood is the 1(5^ made of that has 
dropped into our pool ? ’ asked Olivier Vinet of Goulard, 
as he came away from the inn. 
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* A certain Comte MiTime, come to ttudy the geology 
of the diftnct m the hope of Ending mineral sources. 
Old Goulard indiSerently 

‘ i2/-iourcci you should say,* replied Olivier 

‘Does he £uicy he can raise any capital m these parts? 
asked Monsieur Martcner 

I doubt our royalist people seemg anything m that 
form of mimng,’ ^d Vinet, smiling 

‘ What do yoif expect, judging from Madame Manon t 
looks and movements?* said Antonin, changing the 
conversation by pointing out Simon and his aunt m 
ea^ conference 

Simon had gone forward to meet Mndame Manon, 
and stood talking m the square. 

‘Well, if he were accepted, a word would be enough 
to tell him SO, I should thmk, observed Vmet. 

‘ Well ? asked the two men at once as Sunon came 
up the hme walk 

‘My aunt has hopes, Madame Beauntage and old 
Grivm, who was stardng for GondreviUe, were not 
surpni^ at our proposal; our respective fortunes were 
discussed C6alc is absolutely free to make her own 
choice. Finally, Madame Bcauvisagc said that for her 
part she saw no objection to a connection which did 
her honour, though, at the same time, she must make 
her consent depend on my election, and possibly on my 
appeanng in the Chamber and old Gr6vin said he 
must consult the Comte dc Gondrcnlle, as he never 
came to any important deemon without taking his 
ad vice. 

‘ So you will not marry Cyclic, old boy,’ said Goulard 
bluntly 

‘And why not f said Giguct ironically 

‘My dear fellow, Madame Beaunsage and her daughter 
spend four cvcninM a week in your aunt s drawing 
room } Mid»me Manon is the most thorough fine lany 
in Area, Though she is twenty years the elder, the is 
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the object of Madame Beauvisage’s envy , and do you 
suppose they could refuse you point-blank without 
some little civility ’ 

‘Neither Yes nor No is No,’ Vinet went on, ‘in 
view of the extreme intimacy of your two families. If 
Madame Beauvisage is the woman of fortune, Madame 
Marion is the most looked up to , for, with the excep- 
tion of the presiding judge’s wife who sees no one- 
she IS the only woman who can entertain at aU , she is 
the queen of Arcis. Madame Beauvisage wishes to 
refuse politely that is all.’ 

‘It seems to me that old Grevin was making a fool 
of your aunt, my dear boy,’ said Frederic Marest 
‘Yesterday you attacked the Comte de Gondreville, 
you hurt him, you offended him deeply for Achille 
Pigoult defended him bravely and now he is to be 
consulted as to your marrying Cecile > ’ 

‘No one can be craftier than old Grevin,’ said Vinet. 

‘ Madame Beauvisage is ambitious,’ Goulard went on, 

‘ and knows that her daughter will have two millions of 
francs She means to be the mother-in-law of a minister 
or of an ambassador, so as to lord it m Pans ’ 

‘Well, and why not that ? ’ said Simon Giguet 
‘I wish you may get it I ’ replied Goulard, looking at 
Vinet, and they laughed as they went on their way 
‘ He will not even be elected • ’ he went on to Olivier 
The Government has schemes' of its own. You will 
find a letter at home from your father, desiring you to 
secure every one in your connection who ought to vote 
for their masters Your promotion depends upon it, 
and you are to keep your own counsel ’ 

‘ And who is the man for whom they are to vote 
ushers, attorneys, justice of the peace, and notaries ? ’ 
asked Vinet " 

‘ The man I will tell you to vote ibr.’ 

‘ But how do you know that my father has written 
to me, and what he has written ? ’ 
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‘From the Unknown ' 

‘The man of mines ? * 

‘My dear Vinet, wc arc not to know him j wc muit 
treat him as a stranccr — He saw your father as became 
through Provins Just now this Indmdual showed me 
a letter from the Prefet instructing me to act in the 
matter of the elections as I shall be directed by thih 
Comte Maxima. I should not get off without hating 
to fight a battle, that I knew I Let us dine together 
and plan our battcnei You want to be Public Prosecutor 
at hiantet, and I to be Prefet, and n e roust not appear 
to meddle in the elections, for wc arc between the 
fMmrrier and anvil Simon is the candidate put forward 
by the party who want to upset the present Mmistrr, 
and who may succeed Dot for clear sighted men like 
us there is but one thing to do 
‘And that is ?* 

‘To obey those who ntake and unmake mmistnes 
The letter that was shown to me was from a man in the 
secrets of the immutable Idea. 

Before going any further. It will be ncccssarj to 
expUin who this ‘miner was and what he hoped to 
extract out of the province of Champagne 

About two months before Simon Giguci s day of 
triumph as a candidate, at eleven o clock one evening, 
JQit as tea was being served in the Marquise d’Eipard i 
drawing room in the Rue du Faubourg Saint Honorc, 
the Chevalier d Elspard, her brother In law. as he set his 
cup down on the chimney shelf and looked at the circle 
round the fire, observed— 

‘ Maxime was very much out of spirits this evening — 
did not you think so ? 

‘Well, replied Rasognac, ‘hb depression is very 
caturaL He Is eigh>-ana forty j at that age a man docs 
rn kr IHcndi j and when we buried dc Marsay, 
Maximc lost the only one who could tborougUy under- 
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stand Iiinij who could be of use to him, or make use of 
him ’ 

‘And he probably has some pressing debts Could 
not you put him in the way of paying them off ? ’ said 
the Marquise to Rastignac. 

Rastignac at this juncture was in office for the 
second time, he had just been created Count, almost in 
spite of himself, his father-in-law, the Baron de Nucin- 
gen, had been made a peer of France , his brother was a 
bishop , the Comte de la Roche-Hugon, his brother-in- 
law, was ambassador , and he was supposed to be an 
indispensable element in the composition of any future 
ministry 

‘You always forget, my dear Marquise,’ replied 
Rastignac, ‘ that our Government changes its silver for 
nothing but gold , it takes no account of men ’ 

‘Is Maxime a man to blow his brains out ^ ’ asked du 
Tillet the banker. 

‘You only wish he were • Then we should be quits,’ 
replied Maxime de Trailles, who was supposed by all to 
have left the house 

And the Count rose like an apparition from the 
depths of a low chair behind that of the Chevalier 
d’Espard 

Everybody laughed 

‘Will you have a cup of tea >” asked young Madame 
de Rastignac, whom the Marquise had begged to do the 
honours of the tea-table 

‘With pleasure,’ said the Count, coming to stand in 
front of the fire 

This man, the prince of the rakes of Pans, had, till 
now, maintained the position of superiority assumed by 
dandies in those days known in Pans as gants jaunes 
( lemon-kids and since then as lions It is needless to 
tell the story of his youth, full of disreputable adventures 
and ternble dramas, in which he had always managed to 
observe the proprieties. To this man women were but 
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meant to an end; he had no belief in their tufTcringt 
or their en;ojTncnt j like the deceased dc Mamj', he 
regarded them as naughty children 

After running through his own fortune, he had 
dc\oured that of a famous courtesan knovtn as La itlU 
HsUandatu^ the mother of the no IcJi famous Esther 
Gobtede Then he brought trouble on Madame de 
Kestaud, Madame Dclphinc dc Kuangen t sister i the 
young Countess, hit wife, was Madame dc Nucingen 1 
dai^htcr 

Pans society 11 full of inconccirable anomalies. The 
Baronne de Nucingen was at this moment in Madame 
d Espard s drawing room, hec to lace with the author of 
all her sisters misery — an assassin who bad onlf 
murdered a woman 1 happiness. That, no doubt, was 
why he was there. 

^dame de Nudngen had dined vnth the Marquise, 
and her daughter with her Augusta de Nucingen had 
been mimed for about a rear to the Comte de Rat 
tignac, who hid staned on ms political career by bolding 
the post of Under^sccrctary of State in the Ministry 
formed by the famous dc Marsay, the only great itaies> 
man brought to the front by the Revolution of July 
Count ?vlicimc dc Traflles alone knevr how much 
disaster he had occasioned 1 but he had alwap sheliercd 
himself from blame by obeying the code of manly 
honour Though he had squandered more money in hts 
life than the felons in the four penal establishments of 
France had stolen in the saoic time, justice treated him 
wnth respect. He had nerer failed m any question of 
technical honours he paid hts gambling debts with 
scrupulous punctuality He was a capital player, and 
the partner of the greatest ptnonaces and ambassadors. 
He dined with all the members of the Ctrf>t difdtmatijne 
He would fight j be had killed two or three men in his 
time — nay, he had murdered them, for hii skill and 
coolness were matchless. 
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There was not a young man in Pans to compare 
with him in dress, in grace of manner, in pleasant wit, 
in ease and readiness, m what used -to be called the 
air. As page to the Emperor, trained from the 
age of twelve m horse exercise of every kind, he was a 
noted rider. He had always five horses in his stables, 
he kept racers, he set the fashion. Finally, no man was 
more successful than he m giving a supper to younger 
men ; he would drink with the stoutest, and come out 
fresh and cool, ready to begin again, as if orgies were his 
element 

Maxi me, one of the men whom everybody despises, 
but who control that contempt by the insolence of 
audacity and the fear they inspire, never deceived him- 
self as to his position This was where his strength 
lay. Strong men can always criticise themselves. 

At the time of the Restoration he had turned his 
employment as page to the Emperor to good account 
He attributed his supposed Bonapartist proclivities to the 
repulses he had met with from a succession of ministers 
when he had wanted to serve under the Bourbons ; for, 
in fact, notwithstanding his connections, his good birth, 
and his dangerous cleverness, he had never succeeded in 
getting an appointment Then he had joined the 
underground conspiracy, which ended in the fall of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons When the younger 
branch, at the heels of the Pans populace, had trampled 
down the senior branch, and established itself on the 
throne, Maxime made the most of his attachment to 
Napoleon, for whom he cared no more than for the 
object of his first flirtation. He then did good sennce, 
for which It was difficult to make a return, as he wanted 
to be repaid too often by people who knew how to keep 
accounts At the first refusal Maxime assumed a 
hostile attitude, threatening to reveal certain not very 
creditable details, for a dynasty first set up has, like 
infants, dirty linen to hide. 
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Dc Mmaf, in the counc of hU career, made up for 
the blundert of those who had undervalued the useful 
new of this person j he employed him on such secret 
errands as new a consacncc hardened by the hammer of 
nccesctv, an address which it equal to any mode of 
action, impudence, and, above all, tbe coolness, presence 
of mind, and swift apprebentton ofaSalra, which are com 
bined to make a bravo of scheming and superior pobey 
Such an instrument it at once rare and indispensable 
De Martay intentianally lecurcd to Maxime de TraiUes 
1 firm footing m the mghett toaal arcles; he repre- 
sented him at being a man matured by passion, taught 
by experience, knowing men and things, to whom 
travelling and a faculty of observation had given ereat 
knowledge of European tnterestt, of foreign Cabineli. 
and of the conunectioot of all the great contmental 
fuxiibes, De Mimy impressed on \bxime the neces 
sity for doing huDself credit ) he explained to him that 
discrenon was not to much a virtue as a good specula^ 
hon ; he proved to him that power never evadet the 
touch of a strong and trustworthy too), at the same 
time elegant and polished 

*Id political life you can only squeeze a man once, 
said he, blaming turn for having uttered a threat 

And MiTime was the man to understand all the signi- 
ficance of the axidm. 

At de Marsay s death, Comte Maximc de TraiUes 
fell back into hii old life He went every year to 
gamble at watering places, and returned to spend the 
^Vinter in Pam but, although he received from time to 
time tome considerable turns dug out of the depths of 
very tight locked chests, this tort of half pay due to a 
Ulan of tpuit, who might at any moment be made use of, 
»ud who wai in the confidence of many myttcrlet of 
^tagouude diplomates, wat intuffiaent for the cjiLi*vi 
psnt splendour of a life like that of thu king of the 
'l^dica, the tyrant of four or five Pans clubs Hence 
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the Count had many hours of uneasiness over the finan- 
cial question. 

Having no estates or investments, he had never been 
able to strengthen his position by being elected depute , 
and having no ostensible duties, it was out of his power 
to hold the knife to a great man’s throat, and get him- 
self made a peer of France. And time was gaining on 
him , dissipation of all kinds had damaged his health 
and person. In spite of a handsome appearance, he 
knew It, he did not deceive himself. He determined 
to settle, to marry He was too clever a man to over- 
estimate the true value of his position , it was, he knew, 
an illusion So he could not find a wife in the highest 
Pans society, nor in the middle class He required a 
vast amount of spite, with apparent sincerity and real 
service done, to make himself acceptable , for every one 
hoped for his fall, and a vein of ill-luck might be his 
ruin 

If once he should find himself m prison, at Clichy or 
abroad, as a result of some bill of exchange that he failed 
to negotiate, he would drop into the gulf where so many 
political dead men are to be seen who do not comfort 
each other. At this very hour he was dreading the 
falling atones from some portions of the awful vault 
which debts build up over many a Parisian head He 
had allowed his anxiety to be seen in his face , he had 
refused to play here at Madame d’Espard’s , he had been 
absent-minded while talking to ladies , and he had ended 
by sitting mute and absorbed in the armchair from which 
he now rose like Banquo’s ghost 

Comte Maxime de Trailles, standing in the middle 
of the fire-front, under the cross-lights of two large can- 
delabra, found himself the centre of direct or indirect 
observation The few words that had been said required 
him to assume an attitude of defiance , and he stood 
there like a man of spirit, but without arrogance, 
determined to show himself superior to suspicion A 
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punter could not iuve had a more &vourable moment 
foraketclung thli really remarkable man 

For must not a man have extraordinary gifts to play 
such a part as his, to have fascinated women for thirty 
yean, to have commanded himself to use his talents 
only in a secret sphere — exaong a people to rebel, 
discoTcrmg the mysteries of the astutest polinaans, 
and tnumphing only in ladies boudoirs or mens pnvatc 
rooms ? Is there not something grand in being able to 
rise to the highest schemes of political life, and then 
calmly drop back into the insignificance of a fnvoloui 
existence ? A man must be of iron who can hve 
through the alternations of the gaming table and the 
sudden journeys of a political agent, who can keep up 
the war footing of elegance andashion and the expenses 
of n'*rr*ssry ayilities to the fur sex, whose memory ii a 
perfect library of emfe and falsebo^, who can bide so 
many and such diS*erent ideas, and so many tncks of 
cram under such impenetrable suavity of manner If 
the breeee of favour hud blown steadily on those ever 
ipTcid sails, if the course of events bad served Maxime 
better he might have been a Mazann, a Marcchai dc 
Richchcu, a Potemkin — or perhaps, more exactly, a 
Lauxon, nanus Pigncrol. 

The Count, a 6irly tall man, and not mdinmg to be 
fit, had a ceruun amount of stomach j but he suppressed 
It majestically — to use Bnllat-Savann s words. Hii 
clothes, too, were so well made that bii figure preserved 
a youthful aspect, and there was sometmng light and 
cisy m his morements, which was due, no doubt, to 
constant exercise, to the habit of fendng, ndmg, and 
•hooting Maxime had, in feet, all the physical grace 
and distinction of an aristocrat, chanced by his tdmir 
^Ic ‘get up His fece was long, of the Bourbon type, 
framca in whiskers and ■ beard under his chin, caref^y 
c^ and curled, and as black as jet. This hue, matching 
that of hii thick hair, was prcicrTcd by the use of an 
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Indian cosmetiCj very expensive, and known only in 
Persia, of which Maxime kept the secret He thus 
cheated the keenest eye as to the white hairs which had 
long since streaked the natural black The peculiarity 
of this dye, used by the Persians for thin beards, is that 
It does not make the features look hard , it can be 
softened by an admixture of indigo, and harmonises 
with the colour of the skin This, no doubt, was the 
operation seen by Madame Mollot , but it remains to 
this day a standing joke at Arcis to wonder now and 
again, at the evening meetings, ‘what Madame Mollot 
did see ’ 

Maxime had a fine forehead, blue eyes, a Grecian 
nose, a pleasant mouth, and well-shaped chin , but all 
round his eyes were a myriad wrinkles, as fine as if they 
had been marked with a razor invisible, in fact, at a 
little distance There were similar lines on his temples, 
and all his face was a good deal wrinkled. His eyes, 
like those of gamblers who have sat up night after night, 
were covered with a sort of glaze , but their look, if 
dimmed, was only the more terrible nay, terrifying 
It so evidently covered a brooding fire, the lavas of 
half-extinguished passions The mouth too, once fresh 
and scarlet, had a cold shade, and it was not quite 
straight, the right-hand corner drooped a little This 
sinuous line seemed to hint at falsehood Vice had 
disfigured the smile, but his teeth were still sound and; 
white 


These blemishes, too, were overlooked in the general 
effect of his face and figure His grace was still so 
attractive that no younger man could compare with 
Maxime on horseback in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
he appeared more youthful and graceful than the 
youngest and most graceful of them all. This privilege 
of eternal youth has been seen m some men of our 

De Trailles was all the more dangerous because he 
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*€emed yielding ind indoleotf and never betrayed 
Im obstinate forc^nc concltmons on every aubica 
This charming indifference:, which enabled him to back 
up a ledidout mob with as much skiU as be could have 
brought to bear on a Court intrigue to strengthen the 
position of a King, had a certain charm No one, 
especially m France, ever distrusts what seems and 
homogeneous { we are accustomed to 10 mneh stir about 
trifles. 

The Count, dressed m the fashion of 1839, bad on a 
black coat, a dark blue cashmere waistcoat embroidered 
with light blue ipngs, black trousers, grey silk socks, 
and patent leather uoes. His watch, in ins waistcoat 
pocket, was secured through a button-hole by t neat 
gold c^n, 

^KasQgnac, said be, os he accepted the cup of tea 
held oot to him by the pret^ Countess, *will you come 
with me to the Auttnan emoassy ? 

‘ My dear fellow, I am too recently mamed not to go 
home with my wife 

‘ Which means that by and by ? * said the young 
Countess, looking round at her husband 

‘By and by is the end of the world, replied 
Mudme. ‘ Bat if you make Madimr the judge, that 
will win the case for me, I think ? * 

Count Maximc, with a graceful gesture, drew the 
pretty Counteti to hu side { she listened to a few words 
be said, and then remarked, ‘If you like to go to the 
embuty with Monsieur dc Tralles, my mother will 
take me home 

A few minutes later the Baronne de Nucingen and the 
Comtesse de Raidgnac went away together Ma'*irne 
and Rasogrtac soon followed ) and when they were 
sitting together In the carnage — 

‘What do you ^^t of me, Manmc ? asked the 
hmband ‘ W^t is the hurry that you take me by the 
“ntnt ? And what did you say to my Wife ? 

H 
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'That I wanted to speak to you,’ replied Monsieur de 
Trailles ‘ You are a lucky dog, you are ' You have 
ended by marrying the sole heiress of the Nucingen 
millions but you have worked for it Twenty years 
of penal servitude ’ 

' Maxime > ’ 

‘ While I find myself looked at askance by everybody,’ 
he went on, without heeding the interruption ‘ A 
wretched creature a du Tillet asks if I have courage 
enough to kill myself! It is time to see where we 
stand Do they want me out of the way, or do they 
not? You can find out-^you must find out,’ said 
Maxime, silencing Rastignac by a gesture 'This is 
my plan , listen to it. You ought to do me a service 
I have served you, and can serve you again. The life I 
am leading bores me, and I want a pension Help me , 
to conclude a marriage which will secure me half a 
million , once married, get me sent as Minister to some 
wretched American republic I will stay there long 
enough to justify my appointment to a similar post in 
Germany If I am good for anything, I shall be pro- 
moted ; if I am good for nothing, I shall be cashiered 
I may have a son , I will bring him up strictly , his 
mother will be rich , I will tram him to diplomacy , he 
may become an ambassador • ’ • 

' And this is my answer,’ said Rastignac ' There is 
a harder struggle to be fought out than the outside 
world imagines between a power in swaddling clothes 
and a child in power. The power in swaddling clothes 
IS the Chamber of Deputies, which, not being restrained 
by a hereditary Chamber ’ 

' Aha ! ’ said Maxime, ' you are a peer of France ! ’ 

' And shall I not remain so under any government ? ’ 
said the newly made peer ' But do not interrupt, you 
are interested m all this muddlf The Chamber of 
Deputies will inevitably be the whole of the Govern- 
ment, as Marsay used to tell us the only man who 
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might hive rescued France for a nation docs not 
die; It IS slave or free^ that is aJI The child in 
power IS the d^mast^ crowned in the month of August 
1830 

The present Ministry is beaten ; it has dissolved the 
Chamber and will call a general election to prevent 
the next hlinlstry from haring the chance but it has nu 
hope of a rictor) If tC should be victorious in the 
elections, the dynastj’ would be in danger; whereas, if 
the Mintstry is turned out, the djrrusiic part) may 
struggle on and hold ns own for some time yet The 
blunders of the Chamber unll turn to the advantage of a 
^Vnil, which, unforiunttelj, IS the malnipnng of pohticii. 
When one man is all in all, as Napoleon was, the 
moment comes when he must have representatives 
and as superior men arc rejected, the CTcat Head is not 
repraentd The representative 11 caJled the Cabinet, 
and in France there it no Cabinet— only a Will for life 
In France only those who govern can blunder, the 
Opposition can never blunder it mav lose every battle 
and be none the worse; It Is enough if, like the Allies 
in 1814, it wins hue one victory With “ three glorious 
•iay*" It could destroy everything Hence not to govern, 
but to Sit and wait, it to be the next hdr to power 
Now, my personal feelings arc on the side of the aris- 
tocracy^^y public opinions on that of the dynast) of 
July The House of Orleans has helped me to rdnitate 
the fortunes of my family, and I am attached to It for 
ever * 

‘The for ever of Monsieur dc Talleyrand, of course, 
dcTrailles put in 

‘So at the present moment I can do nothing for you, 
Rxstlgnac went on * We shall not be in power these 
^ months. — Yes, for those tlx months we shtU be 
dying by inches I have always known It. We knew 
our fate from the first j we were but a stop*gap minutir 

But if you distinguish yourself in the thick of the 
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electoral fray that is beginning, if you become a vote a 
member faithful to the reigning dynasty, your v^ishes 
shall be attended to I can say a great ded about your 
zeal, I can poke my nose into every secret document, 
every private and confidential letter, and find you 
some tough place to work up If you succeed, I can 
urge your claims — your skill and devotion and demand 
the reward ’ 

‘ As to your marriage, my dear fellow, that can only 
be arranged m the country with some family of ambi- 
tious manufacturers In Pans you are too well known 
The thing to find is a millionaire, a parvenu, with a 
daughter, and possessed with the ambition to swagger 
at the Tuilenes.’ 

‘Well, but get your father-m-law to lend me twenty- 
five thousand francs to carry me over meanwhile ; then 
he will be interested in my not being dismissed with 
empty promises, and will promote my marriage ’ 

‘You are wide awake, Maxime, and you do not 
trust me, but I like a clever fellow , I will arrange 
that little business for you ’ 

The carriage stopped 

The Comte de Rastignac saw the Minister of the 
Interior in the Embassy drawing-room, and drew him 
into a corner. The Comte de Trailles was apparently 
devoting himself to the old Comtesse de Listomere, but 
in reality he was watching the two men , he marked 
their gestures, interpreted their glances, and at last 
caught a friendly look towards himself from the 
Minister’s eye 

Maxime and Rastignac went away together at one in 
the morning, and before they each got into his own 
carriage, Rastignac said on the stairs 

‘ Come to see me when the elections are coming on 
Between this and then I shall .find out where the 
Opposition is likely to be strongest, and what remedy 
may be devised by two such minds as ours ’ 
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‘I am in a hur^ for thojc twenty five thouaand 
frtnci 1 rqahed de Traillei 

‘ Well, “keep ont of tight 

About icven weekt later, one morning before it wat 
light, the Comte de Trailles drove mystcnously m a 
hackney cab to the Rae de Varenne He dismisted the 
cab on arriving at the door of the Minuter of Public 
Worki, lookec to «c that he waa not watched, and then 
waited in a rmall room on the first floor till Kastignac 
tbould be up In a few minutes the maniervant, who 
had earned in Maximes card, showed him into fan 
masters room, where the great man was finishing hii 
toOet. 

*My dear fellow, laid the Minister, ‘I can tell you a 
secret which will be pnblishcd Jn the newspapers within 
two days, and which you can turn to go<^ account 
That poor Charles Relier, who danced tbe mazurka so 
well, been killed in Atnca,aiid he was our candidate 
fisr the borough and distnct of Aros. His death leaves a 
gap. Here are copies of the two report*— one firom the 
§ou*-pr6fet, the other from the PoLcc Commissioner — 
Informing the Ministry that there were difficulties in 
the way of oar poor fnencTs election In the Police Com- 
missioner’s letter you will find some information as to 
the state of the town which will be suffiaent to guide a 
man of your ability, for the ambmon of poor Charles 
Keller’s opponent is founded on bit wish to marry an 
heiress. To a man like you this is hint enough — 
The Cinq-Cygncs, the Pnneesse de Cadignan, and 
Georges de Maufrigneusc arc within a stones throw of 
Aros you could at need secure the legitimut vote*. — 
So 

Do- not wear your tongue out, said Maxime Is 
the Police Commissioner sail at Arms ? 

‘Yes. 

Give me a line to him. 

My dear fellow, said Rasagnac, giving Maxime a 
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packet of papers, ‘you will find there two letters 
written to Gondreville to introduce you You have 
been a page, he was a senator you will understand each 
other Madame Francois Keller is addicted to piety, 
here is a letter to her from the Marechale de Cangliano 
The Marechale is now Orleanist , she recommends you 
warmly, and will, in fact, be going to Arcis. -I have 
only one word to add Be on your guard against the 
Sous-prefet , I believe him to be very capable of taking 
up this Simon Giguet as an advocate with the ex- 
President of the Council If you need more letters, 
powers, introductions write to me.’ 

‘ And the twenty-five thousand francs ? ’ asked 
Maxime. 

‘ Sign this bill on du Tillet , here is the money ’ 

‘ I shall succeed,’ said the Count, ‘ and you can 
promise the authorities that the Member for Arcis will 
be theirs, body and soul If I fail, pitch me overboard I ’ 
And within an hour Maxime de Trhilles, driving his 
tilbury, was on the road to Arcis. 

As soon as he was furnished with the information 
supplied by the landlady of the Mulct, and Antonin 
Goulard, Monsieur de Trailles lost no time in arranging 
the plan of his electoral campaign a plan so obvious 
that the reader will have divined it at once This 
shrewd agent for his own private politics at once set up 
Phileas as the candidate m opposition to Simon Giguet , 
and, notwithstanding that the man was an unlikely 
cipher, the idea, it must be admitted, had strong chances 
in Its favour Beauvisage, as wearing the halo of 
municipal authority, bad, with the great mass" of 
indifferent voters, the advantage of being known by 
reputation Logic rules the development of affairs here 
below more than might be supposed it is like a wife to 
whom, after every infidelity, a man is sure to return 
Plain sense demands that the electors called upon to 
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choose a reprcscntiarc of their common interest! shcmld 
ahnji be amplj informed at to hit Htnest, his honettr, 
and mt chirictcr In practice, no doubt, thii theory it 
often coniiderably itnuned but whenercr the electoral 
dock: u left to follow its inttuictt, and am believe that 
it 11 voting m obedience to Itt own lights and mtelli 
gcnce, it may be trusted to throw zeal and coniaouj 
pnde into its dcaiiomj hence, while knowing their 
man u half the battle m the electoral tense, to know hit 
name 11, at any rate, a good b^^innmg 

Among lukewarm voters, beginning with the most 
fervent, Philyas was cc uin, m the firtt injtancc, to 
scenre the Gondrcville party Any candidate would be 
certain of the support of the Fumy of Anns, if it were 
only to ptinuh the aodaaty of Simon Giguct The 
election of an upstart, in the very act of flagrant 
ingratitude and hostibtp, would cut a slur on the Comte 
de Gondrenllet provinaal supremacy, and must be 
averted at any cost Sdli, Beauvisage must expect, at 
the first announcement of bis parliamentary ambition, a 
far from flattering or encouraging expression of surpnie 
on the part of his fiither in 4 aw Gr^rin The old man 
had, once for all, taken bis son in-law s mciiure and to 
a mind as well balanced and clear at bii, the notion of 
Pbflfu u a statesman would have the same impleasant 
effect as a startling discord has on the ear Also, if it is 


true that no man it a prophet in his own country, he is 
still lew so m hit own faimly, where any recognition of 
even the most indisputable success is grudged or ques- 
tioned long after it has ceased to be doubted by the 
emter world. But, the first shock over, Grivin would 
probably become accustomed to an alternative, which 
*fter all, was not anta^nistic to his own notions for the 
future exutence of Sevenne And then what sacrifice 


would he not be rtady to make to save the high influ- 
ence of the Gondrevrlles, so evidently endangered ? 

To the legitmuit and republican parties, neither of 
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which could have any weight in the elections excepting 
to turn the scale, Monsieur dc Trailles’ nominee had one 
strange recommendation namely, his acknowledged 
ineptitude. These two fractional elements of the anti- 
dynastic opposition knew that neither was strong enough 
to return a member , hence they would probably be 
eager to embrace an opportunity of playing a trick on 
what they disdainfully called the established order of 
things , and it might confidently be expected that, in 
cheerful desperation, they would heartily contribute to 
the success of a candidate so grossly ridiculous as to 
reflect a broad beam of ridicule on the Government 
that could support his election Finally, in the suffrages 
of the Left Centre, which had provisionally accepted 
Simon Giguet as its candidate, Beauvisage would give 
rise to a strong secession, since he too gave himself out 
as opposed to the reigning dynasty , and Monsieur de 
Traffics, pending further orders, while assuring the 
Mayor of the support of the Ministry, meant to 
encourage that political bias, which was undoubtedly 
the most popular on the scene of operations 

Whatever budget of convictions the incorruptible 
representative might carry with him to Pans, his horo- 
scope was drawn , it was quite certain that on his very first 
appearance at the Tuileries, august fascination would 
win him over to fanaticism, if the mere snares of 
ministerial enticement were not enough to produce that 
result 

Public interest being so satisfactorily arranged for, the 
electoral agent had now to consider the personal ques- 
tion W^hether, while manufacturing a deputy, he could 
find the stuff" that would also make a father-in-law 
The first point the fortune, and the second point 
the young lady, met his views , the first without dazzling 
him, the second without his beings blind to the defects 
of a provincial education which must be corrected from 
the beginning,^ut which would probably not offer any 
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lenous resutance to hts ikilful manul guidance. 
Mtdlme Bcauvmgc earned her huiband awa) byttorra; 
the was an ambitious woman, who, in ipite of her four- 
and-forty yean, still seemed conscious of a heart. Con 
seqaendy, the best game to play would perhaps be a 
font attack on her, to be sul^cqucndy turned on the 
daughter 

How far must the adtranced works be earned ? A 


question to be answered as circumstances might direct 
In any case, to far as the two women were concerned, 
Maxime felt that he had the ttrong recommendation of 
ms dde, his reputation as a man of fashion, and his 
peculiar Btness to initaic them Into the elegant and 
difficult arcaru of Pans life and, linally, as the fbuuder 
of Baunsage s political fortunes, which promised such a 
happy re7oluaon in the life of these two ottled hdies, 
might not Monsieur de Trailles expect to Bnd them 
enutmastically grateful i 

At the same ume, there renuuoed one scnoui difficulty 
in the way of a successful matnmonal campaign He 
must obtain the consent of old Grivin, who was not 
the man to allow C^eilcs marriage without making the 
stnctcit inquinei into the past career of her suitor 
Now, la the event of such an Inquiry, was there not 
some fear that a punctilious old man might fail to find 
a record of such complete sccunty and convenrional 
Tirtuea as his prudence might insist on ? 

The semi goTcmmcntal mission which had brought 
Monsieur dc Trailles to Aras would indeed give a 
tetublance of such importance and amendment as might 
be calculated to neutralise the effect of certain items 
of information And if, before this mluion were 
Mde pubh^ It were confided as a great secret to 
wfrin by Gondrcrille, the old man s vanity would be 
Mattered, and that would score in Muame • favour 

He then resolved, m this difficult predicament, to 
adopt the -very old tnck attributed to GribouiUe, con 
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oistmg m throwing himself into' the water to avoid 
getting wet. He would anticipate the old notary’s sus- 
picions, he himself would seem to doubt his own 
prudence , and, by way of a precaution against the 
temptations that had so long beset him, he determined 
to make it a preliminary condition that Cecile’s fortune 
should be expressly settled on herself By this means 
they would feel safe against any relapse on his part into 
habits of extravagance 

It would be his business to acquire such influence over 
his young wife as would enable him, by acting on her 
feelings, to recover the conjugal authority of which such 
a marriage-contract would deprive him 

At first nothing occurred to make him doubt the 
wisdom and perspicacity of all these projects. As soon 
as It was mooted, the nomination of Beauvisage caught 
fire like a train of gunpowder, and Monsieur de Trailles 
thought the success of all his schemes so probable, that he 
felt justified in writing to Rastignac, pledging himself to 
carry out his mission with the happiest and completest 
results ' 

But, suddenly, in opposition to Beauvisage the 
triumphant, another candidate appeared on the scene, 
and, It may be incidentally noted, that, for the good 
fortune of this piece of history, the competitor presented 
himself under conditions so exceptional and so unfore- 
seen that, instead of a pictureof petty conflicts attending 
a country election, it may very probably afford the 
interest of a far more exciting drama ' 

The man who intervenes in this narrative to fill so 
high a calling will be called upon to play so important 
a part that it is necessary to introduce him by a some- 
what lengthy retrospective explanation But at the 
stage we have reached, to interrupt the story by a sort of 
argument in the middle would bee a breach of all the 
laws of art, and expose me to the wrath of the Critic, 
that sanctimonious guardian of literary orthodoxy 
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In the presence of such a dilemma, the author would 
find him^f in tenous difficulnes, but that his Iuck\ 
star threw in his way a correspondence in which 
be found cvejy detail he could wish to place before the 
reader set forth in order, with a bnllianc) and nndness 
he could not have hoped to achlcrc 

These letters arc worthy of being read with attention 
^Vhfle they bnng on to the scene many actors in the 
Human Comedy who have appeared before, they explain 
a numberof facts indispensable to the understanding and 
progress of this particular drama. When ihej have been 
presented, and the narraave thus brought up to the 
point where It now apparently breaks off, it \nll resume 
its course without any hbtut) and the author flatters 
himself that the introduction for a time of the epistolary 
form, instead of destroying its unity, may, in fact, 
eahance it 


PART II 

EOrmHO LeiiiJtS 

The Cernte de P Efttrade ta Af/ine^Gnstdn * 

My dear Sir,— I n obedience to your request, I have 
*ecn M. the Prifet of Police, to uccrtain whether the 
p^ous purpose of which you speak in your letter dated 
Carrara will meet with any opposition on the part 
of the authontics. He Informs me that the Imperial 
decree of the 23r(i Pralnal of the year xii,, which 
ts still paramount on ill points connected with inter 

^ See Mi ^mb h Jt itax jewao 
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ments, establishes beyond a doubt the right of every 
landowner to be buried in his own ground. You have 
only to apply for permission from the Prefef of the 
Department Seine-et-Oise and without any further 
formality, you can transfer the mortal remains of 
Madame Marie-Gaston to the monument you propose to 
erect to her in your park at Ville-d’Avray. 

But I may now be so bold as to suggest to you some 
objections Are you quite sure that difficulties may not 
be raised by the Chaulieu family, with whom you are 
not on the best terms ^ In fact, might they not, up to 
a certain point, be justified m complaining that, by 
removing a tomb dear to them as well as to you 
from a public cemetery to private and enclosed ground, 
you are regulating the visits they may wish to pay to 
that grave by your own arbitrary will and pleasure ? 
Since, evidently, it will be in your power to prohibit 
their coming on to your property 

I am well aware that, strictly speaking, a wife, living 
or dead, belongs to her husband, to the exclusion of all 
other relationship howei^er near But if, under the 
promptings of the ill-feehng they have already mani- 
fested towards^ you on more than one occasion, Madame 
Marie-Gaston’s parents should choose to dispute your 
decision by an action at law, what a painful business it 
* You would gam the day, I make no doubt, 
the Due de Chaulieu’s influence being no longer what 
It was at the time of the Restoration, but have you 
considered what venom an advocate’s tongue can infuse 
into such a question, especially when arguing 'z very 
natural claim that of a father, mother, and two brothers, 
pleading to be left in possession of the melancholy grati- 
iication of prsying over e grEve ^ 

And if I must indeed tell you my whole mind, it is 
with deep regret that I find you inventing new forms of 
cherishing your gnef, too long inconsolable We had 
hoped that, after spending two years in Italy, you would 
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return more resignexl, >nd would nuke up jour mind to 
tcek tome divmion from your sorrow in active life. 
But this sort of temple to ardent memories which you 
ire proposing to erect in a place where they already 
crush you too closely, can only prolong thcjr bitterness, 
and I cannot approie the perennial renewal you will 
thus confer on them 

However as we arc bound toterve our fnends in thar 
own way, I have conveyed your message to Monsieur 
Dorlange still, I cannot but tell you that he was 
fir from eager to enter into your views. His first 
words, when I announced myself as representing you, 
were that he bad not the honour of knowing you ; and, 
strange as the reply may seem to you, it wai spoken 
with such perfect jimpUaty, that/ at first I imagined I 
had nude some mistake, some confusion of name. 
However, as your oblivious fnend presently admitted 
that he had at school at the college of Tours, and 
also that he wu the same M Dorlange who, in 1831, 
hid taken the first pnte for sculpture under quite 
ezcepaonal circumstances, 1 could entertain no doubt as 
to hfi identity I then accounted to myself for hts 
defective memory by the long break in your intercourse, 
of which you wrote. That neglect must have wounded 
him more than you imagined j and when he affected not 
even to recollect your name, it was a revenge he was 
not sorry to take. 

This, however, 11 not the real obstacle 

Remembering on what brotherly terms you had 
ionncrly been, I could not bebeve tnat M Dorlange s 
^th would be mcxoroblc. And 10, after ofplaimng to 
him the work he was Invited to undertake^ I was a^ut 
to enter on some explanations as to his grievance 
®^*^t you, when I was met by the most unlookcd for 

‘Indeed, said he 'the importance of the commimon 
yon are good enough to propose to me, the assurance 
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that ho outlay will be thought too great for the dignity 
and perfection of the work, the invitation to set out 
myself for Carrara to superintend the choice and extrac- 
tion of the marbles, the whole thing is a piece of such 
great good fortune for an artist, that at any other time 
I should have accepted it eagerly But at this moment, 
when you honour me with a call, though I have no fixed 
intention of abandoning my career as an artist, I am 
possibly about to be launched in political life My 
friends are urging me to come forward as a candidate at 
the coming elections , and, as you will understand. 
Monsieur, if I should be returned, the complication of 
parliamentary duties, and my initiation into a new 
experience, would, for some time at any rate, stand in 
the way of undertaking such a work as you propose, with 
the necessary leisure and thought. Also,’ added M 
Dorlange, ‘I should be working m the service of a great 
sorrow anxious to find consolation at any cost in the 
projected monument That sorrow would naturally be 
impatient, I should inevitably be slow, disturbed, 
hindered , it wiU be better, therefore, to apply to some 
one else which does not make me less grateful for the 
honour and confidence you have shown me ’ 

After listening to this little speech, very neatly turned, 
as you perceive, it struck me that your friend was antici- 
pating parliamentary triumphs, perhaps a little too 
confidently, and, for a moment, I thought of hinting at 
the possibility of his failmg at the election, and asking 
whether, in that case, I might call on him again. But 
It IS never polite to cast doubts on popular success , and 
as I was talking to a man already much offended, I 
would not throw oil on the fire by a question that 
might have been taken amiss I merely expressed my 
regrets, and said I would let you know the result of my 
visit ^ 

I need hardly say that within a few days I shall have 
found out what are the prospects of this parliamentary 
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ambiuon whjch has ansen so inopportunely in our way 
For my part, there seem to me to be a thousand reasons 
for expecting it to mia fire. Assuming this, ^ou would 
perhaps do w^ to wnte to M Dortmgej for his manner, 
though perfectly polite and correct, appeared to confess 
a jttU lircly memory of some wrong for which j'ou \nll 
have to obtain forgiveness. J know that it must be 
painful to you to explain the \cry singular arcumstanecs 
of your mamage, for it will compel )ou to retrace the 
days of your happiness, now so cruel a memory But, 
judging from what I saw of your old fnend, If you arc 
really bent on his mnng you the benefit of hii talents, 
if you do not apply to him yourself, but continue to 
employ a go-between, you will be persisting In a counc 
which he finds disobliging, and expose younelf to a final 
refosaL 

At the same ame, if the stejp I urge on )oq is really 
too much for rau, there is perhaps another alternative. 
Madame dc 1 utonde has always seemed to me a very 
tactful negotiator In any business she undertakes, and 
m this pamcular Instance I should feel entire confidence 
inherskill She endured, fmm Madame Mane-Gflstons 
gusts of selfish passion, treatment much like that of 
which Monsieur Dorlange compbuns. She, better than 
anybody, will be In 1 position to explain to him the 
ab^bing cares of mamed life which you shut up in 
Its own narrow folds { and it seems to me that the 
example of longsuffcring and patience which she 
always showed to her whom she would call her * dear 
crtCT thing, cannot fid! to infect your Wend 

You have ample time to think over the use you may 
with to make of the opening that thus ofien Madame 
de 1 Estorade li just now suffering from a nervous shock, 
the result of a tembic fright A week ago our dear 
little Nais was within an ace of being crushed before 
her cyeij and but for the courage or a stranger who 
fuibed at the horses heads and brought them up short, 
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God knows what dreadful misfortune would have 
befallen us. This fearful moment produced in Madame 
de I’Estorade an attack of nervous excitement which 
made us for a time excessively anxious Though she 
IS much better to-day, it will be some days yet before 
she can sec Monsieur Dorlange, supposing you should 
think her femmine intervention desirable and useful. 

Still, once again, my dear sir, would it not be wiser 
to give up your idea ^ All I can foresee as the outcome 
for you is enormous expense, unpleasant squabbles with 
the Chaulieus, and a renewal of all your sorrows 
Notwithstanding, I am none the less at your service in 
and for anything, as I cannot fail to be, from every 
sentiment of esteem and friendship 

The Cojntesse de PEstotade to Madame Octave de Camps. 

Pakis, February 1S39 

Dear Friend, Of all the expressions of sympathy 
that have reached me since the dreadful accident to my 
poor child, none has touched me more deeply than your 
kind letter To answer your affectionate inquiry, I 
must say that in that terrible moment Nais was mar- 
vellously composed and calm It would be impossible, 
I think, to see death more imminent, but neither at 
the time nor afterwards did the brave child flinch , 
everything shows her to have a firm nature, and her 
health, thank God, has not suffered in the faintest 
degree 

1, for my part, as a consequence of my intense 
fright, have had an attack of spasmodic convulsions, 
and for some days, it would seem, alarmed my doctor, 
who feared I might go out of my mind Thanks, 
however, to a strong constitution, I am now almost 
myself again, and no traces would remain of that pain- 
ful shock if It had not, by a singular fatality, been 
connected with another unpleasant circumstance which 
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tud for some time thought iit to All a place {n my 
life, 

Eren before this latest bnd assurance of jnsur good- 
will towards me^ 1 had thought of turning to the help 
of your friendship and advice; and now, when you are 
to good as to write that you would be happy and proud 
if In any d^ce you might take the place of poor 
Louise de Chaulteu, the dear, incomparable fnend 
snatched from me by death, how can 1 hesitate t 1 
take you at your word, my dear Madame, and boldly 
request you to exert in favour the delicate skill 
which enabled you to defy impertinent comment when 
the impossibility ofannounang your marriage to Mon 
iieur de Camps exposed you to insolent and pcrhdious 
cunonty — the peculiar tact by which you extneated 
yourself from a position of difficult) and danger — m 
short, the wonderful art which allowed you at once to 
keep roar secret and maintain your dignity I need 
thesr ndp In the disagreeable matter to which I hare 
iUuded Unfortunately, to btncht by the doctors 
idrice, the paQent must explain the caset and here 
M, de Camps, with his genius for busmen, seems 
to me an atrocioiri person Owing to those odious 
forges he has chosen to buy. )‘ou are os good as dead to 
Pans and the world. Of old, when you were at hand, 
in a quarter of an hours chat I could have told the 
whole story without hesitancy or preparation j as it ii, 
1 hare to think it all out and go through the solemn 
formality of 1 confession In black and white 

After all. effirontc^ will perhaps best serve my turn ; 
and since, in spite of circumlocutions and preambles, I 
must at l«t come to the point, why not confess at once 
that at the kernel of the matter i» that very stranger 
who rtscfled my poor little girl A stranger — be it 
clarly ondentood— M de 1 Estorade, and to all 
who nuy have reported the accident j a stranger to 
the whole world, if you please — but not to your humble 
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servant, whom this man has for three months past con- 
descended to honour with the most persistent attention 
It cannot seem any less preposterous to you than it 
does to me, my dear friend, that I, at Lwo-and-thirty, 
with three children, one a tall son of fifteen, should have 
become the object of unremitting devotion, and yejc 
that is the absurd misfortune against which I have to 
protect myself. 

And when I say that I know the unknown, this is 
but partly true I know neither his name nor his place 
of residence, nor anything about him , I never met him 
in society , and I may add that though he has the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour, nothing m his appearance, 
which has no trace of elegance, leads me to suppose 
that I ever shall meet him in society 

It was at the Church of Saint-Thomas d’Aquin, where, 
as you know, I was in the daily habit of attending Mass, 
that this annoying ‘ shadowing ’ first began I also took 
the children out walking in the Tuileries almost every 
day, M de I’Estorade having taken a house with- 
out a garden This custom was soon noted by my 
persecutor, and gave him boldness , for wherever I was 
to be found out of doors I had to put up with his 
presence But this singular adorer was as prudent as 
he was daring , he always avoided following me to my 
door , and he steered his way at such a distance and so 
undemonstratively, that I had at any rate the comforting 
certainty that his foolish assiduity could not attract the 
notice of anybody who was with me And yet. Heaven 
alone knows to what inconveniences and privations I 
have submitted to put him off my track I never 
entered the church but on Sunday , and to the risk of 
the dear children’s health I have often kept them at 
home, or invented excuses for not going out with them, 
leaving them to the servants — ag^nst all my principles 
of education and prudence 

Visits, shopping I can do nothing but in a carriage , 
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and all this could not hinder chat, jost when I finciea 
1 had routed fhit tiresome person and exhausted bu 
patience, he was on the spot to play so brare and pro- 
ndenOal a part in that dr^dful accident to Nan. But 
It IS tins yery obligtDon which I now owe him that 
introduces a vexacioua compheabon into a position 
already so awkward. If I had at last been too much 
annoyed by hu pefsiitency I might by some means, 
cren by some deosire acaon, have put an end to his 
persecution but now, if he comes across my path, what 
can I do f How am I to proceed ? Merely to thank 
bun would be to encourage him | and even if he should 
not try to take adyantare of mr civilidca to alter our 
rtlitiye poBbon, I should bayc nim at my heels closer 
than ever — Am I then not to nobce him, to affect not 
to recognise him ? But, m^ dear Madame, think I A 
mother who owes her child • hfe to hts cForts and 
pretends not to percclyc it— who has nor a word of 
grautude 1 

This, then, is the mcolerahle ddi^ma m which I ffod 
myself and you can see how sorely I need your advice 
and judgment What can I do to break the odious 
habit this gentleman has formed of foilowing me Lkc my 
shadow ? How am I to thank him without exating 
hii imaginabon, or to avoid thanking him without 
luffenng the reproaches of my consaence ? Thu is 
the problem I submit to your wisdom 

Ir you will do me the service of solving It — and I 
know no one else so capable — I shall add my grabtude 
to the affecbon which, as you know, dear Madame, I 
already fed for yoo- 

Tfu Cfmtt it PEiWsit t9 Ment-Gextin 

Pa*i», T i8j9 

^TTie public prints, my dear nr, may have been 
befbretand in ginng you an account of a meebog 
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between your friend M. Dorlange and the Due 
de Rhetore But the newspapers, by announcing the 
bare facts since custom and propriety do not allow 
them to expatiate on the motives of the quarrel will 
only have excited your curiosity without, satisfying it. 

I happen to know on good authority all the details of 
the affair, and I hasten to communicate them to you, as 
they must to you be of the greatest interest. ' 
Three days ago, that is to say, on the evening 
of the day when I had called on M Dorlange, the 
Due de Rhetore was in a stall at the opera M de 
Ronquerolles, who has lately returned from a diplomatic 
mission that had detained him far from Pans for some 
years, presently took the seat next to him. Between 
the acts these gentlemen did not leave their place to 
walk in the gallery , but, as is commonly done in the 
theatre, they stood up with their back to the stage, 
consequently facing M Dorlange, who sat behind 
them and seemed absorbed in the evening’s news 
There had been a very uproarious scene in the Chamber 
what IS termed a very interesting debate The con- 
versation turned very naturally on the events in Pans 
society during M de Ronquerolles’ absence, and he 
happened to make this remark, which, of course, attracted 
M. Dorian ge’s attention 

‘ And that poor Madame de Macumer what a sad 
end, and what a strange marnage ^ ’ 

‘ Oh, you know,’ said M de Rhetore in the high- 
pitched tone he affects, ‘ my sister had too much 
imagination not to be a little chimerical and romantic 
She was passionately m love with M de Macumer, her 
first husband , still, one may tire of aU things, even of 
widowhood This M. Marie-Glaston came m her way 
He is attractive in person , my sister was rich, he very ‘ 
much in debt, he was propor^onately amiable and 
attentive, and, on my honour, the rogue managed so 
cleverly, that, after stepping into M de Macumer’s shoes. 
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ind miking hu wife die of jealousy^ he got oat of her 
cverjrthing that the Uw ollovrcd the poor rlly woman 
to diiposc of — Lomse left a fortune of at least twelre 
hoadred thousand franc*, to ay nothing of magnificent 
fonuture and a delightful villa she had built at Ville- 
d Avray Half of thi* came to our gentleman, the other 
half to my father and mother, the Doc and Duchesse de 
Chaoheu, who, a* parents, had a right to that share 
A* to my brother L^oncourt and me — we were simply 
disinherited for our portion* 

* As soon as your name was pronounced, my dear sir, 
M Dorlangc laid down his paper j then, as M de 
Rhftori ceased speaking, he rosc- 

‘I beg your pardon, M Ic Due, for taking the 
Lbcrty of correcting your statement* but, a* a matter 
of consaence, 1 must assure you that you are to the last 
dcg( c misinformed 

You say ? replied the Duke, half dosing 

bis eyes, and in a tone of contempt which you can 
easily imagine. 

*i say, Monsieur le Due, that Marle-Gaston has 
been my friend from childbo^ and that he has never 
been called a rtpet On the contrarr, he u a man of 
honour and talent and far from making hii wife die of 
jealousy^ he made her perfectly happy during three year* 
of married life. A* to her fortune 

‘You hare considered the consequences of this step ? * 
Slid the Duke, interrupting him, 

‘ Certainly, Monneur And I repeat that, with 
regard to the fortune left to Mane Gaston by a special 
prcmiion m hu wife s wilL he Coveted It 10 little that, 
to ray knowledge, he is about to devote a sum of two 
or three hundred thousand francs to the erection of a 


■monament to the wife he ha* never ceased to mourn 
‘And, after all, Monsicor, who ire you ? the Due 
de Rhftor^ broke In again, with growing untation 
‘In a moment 1 shall bare honour to in form 
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you,’ replied M Dorlange ‘ But, first, you will allow 
me to add that Madame Mane-Gaston could have no 
pangs of conscience in disposing as she did of the fortune 
of which you have been deprived All her wealth, as 
a matter of fact, came to her from M le Baron de 
Macumer, her first husband, and she had previously 
^ renounced her patrimony to secure an adequate position 
to your brother, M le Due de Lenoncourt-Givry, who, 
as a younger son, had not, like yourself, M le Due, 
the benefit of the entail ’ 

M Dorlange felt in his pocket for his card-case, but 
It was not there 

‘ I have no cards about me,’ he said , ‘ but my name 
IS Dorlange a sort of stage-name, and easy to remember 

42 Rue de I’Ouest ’ 

‘ Not a very central position,’ M. de Rhetore 
remarked ironically. 

At the same time he turned to M de Ronqucrolles, 
and taking him as a witness and as his second 

‘ I must apologise to you, my dear fellow,’ said he, 
‘ for sending you on a voyage of discovery to-morrow 
morning ’ Then he added, ‘ Come to the smoking- 
room , we can talk there in peace, and at any rate in 
security ’ 

By the emphasis he laid on the last word, it was 
impossible to misunderstand the innuendo it was meant 
to convey The two gentlemen went out, without the 
scene having given rise to any commotion or fuss, since 
the stalls all round them were empty, and M Dorlange 
then caught sight of M. Stidmann, the famous sculptor, 
at the other end of the stalls He went up to him 

‘ Do you happen to have,’ said he, ‘ such a thing as 
a memorandum or sketch book in your pocket ? ’ 

‘Yes always’ 

‘ Then would you lend it to me and allow me to 
tear a leaf out ? I have just had an idea that I do not 
want to lose If I should not see you as you go out, to 
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return the book, you ihall hjtrc it without &il to-morrow 
momuig 

On returning to hli teat, M. Dorlange made a haity 
penal ikctch and when the cumin rxne, and MM de 
Rhetori and de RonqueroUea came back to their places, 
he lightly touched the I>uke on the ihoulder. and hand- 
ing mm the drawing, he said, ‘ My card, wmch I hare 
the honour of giYing to your grace.' 

The card was a piclt/ sketch of sculpturesque archi 
tecture set in a landscape. Underneath it was wntten 
‘Sketch for a monument to be erected to the memorr 
of Madame Mane Gaston, /rf/Chauheu, by her husband, 
from the designs of Charles Dorlange^ sculptor, Rue de 
1 Oueit, 42 ” 

He could hive found no more ingenious way of 
tntitnatiog to M dc Rh^or6 that he had no mean 
adversaryj and you may obserre, my dear sir, that M. 
Dorian^ thus gave weight to his dental ginog 
substance, to to speak, to his statement u to your 
disinterestednee and conjugal devotioD and gnef 

The Krfomunce ended without any further inndenL 
M de Rh^torc parted from M de RonqueroUea. 

M de RonqueroUcs then addressed M Dorlangc, 
very courteously endeavouring to effect a reconciliation, 
observing that though he might be m the right his 
conduct was imcoavendanal and offensive, that M. dc 
Rhftore bid bchared with great moderation, and would 
certainly accept the very shghtest expression of regret — 
in feet said everything that could be said on such an 
occasion M Dorlangc would not hear of anything 
approaching to an apology, and on the foUowing day he 
recared a nsit from M dc RonqueroUcs and General 
dc Montnvam as representing M. de Rhdtor^ Again 
they Were urgent that M. Dorlangc should consent to 
express himself m d^crent language. But your friend 
was not to be moved fr om this ultimatum. 

‘WiU M de Rh^tori withdnw the expressions I 
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felt myself bound to take exception to ? If so, I will 
retract mine.’ 

‘ That IS impossible,’ said they. ^ The offence 
was personal to M de Rhetore, to you it was not. 
Rightly or wrongly, he firmly believes that M. Marie- 
Gaston did him an injur)'^ Allowance must always be 
made for damaged interests , perfect justice is never to 
be got from them ’ 

‘ So that M le Due may continue to slander my 
friend at his pleasure I ’ said M Dorlange, ‘ since, in 
the first place, my friend is in Italy , and in the second, 
he would always, if possible, avoid coming to extreme 
measures with his wife’s brother And,’ he added, 
‘ It IS precisely this impossibility of his defending himself 
which gives me a right nay more, makes it my duty 
to intervene It was by a special grace of Providence 
that I was enabled to catch some of the malignant 
reports that are flying about on the wing, and since 
M le Due de Rhdtore sees no reason to mitigate his 
language, we will, if you please, carry the affair through 
to the end ’ 

The dispute being reduced to these terms, the duel 
was inevitable, and in the course of the day the seconds 
on both sides arranged the conditions The meeting 
was fixed for the next morning , the weapons, pistols 
On the ground, M. Dorlange was perfectly cool 
After exchanging shots without effect, as the seconds 
seemed anxious to stop the proceedings 

‘ Come,’ said he cheerfuDy, *• one shot more I ’ 
as if he were firing at a dummy in a shooting 
gallery. 

This time he was wounded in the fleshy part of the 
thigh, not a dangerous wound, but one which bled very 
freely While he was bemg carried to the carriage in 
which he had come, M de Rhetore ^as anxiously giving 
every assistance, and when he was close to him ^ All 
the same,’ said Dorlange, ‘ Marie-Gaston is an honest 
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gcntleinan, a heart of gold and he fainted zvny 
almost as be spoke 

This duel, as you may suppose, my dear sir, has 
been the talk of the town j I have only tud to keep my 
ears open to collect any amount of infonnadon con 
ccrning M Dorlinge, for he is the hon of the day, and nil 
yesterday it was impossible to go into a bouse where he 
was not the subject of conversation My harvest u-as 
chiedy gathered at Mme. dc Montcomets She, as 
yon know, has a large acquaintance among artists and 
men of letters \ and to give you a notion of the position 
your fnend holds in their regard, I need only report a 
conversation in which I took pan last evening in the 
Qounteiss drawing room. The speakers were M 
Kmlle Blondet, of the Dfhats M Bixiou the canca 
tunit, one of the hest informed eavesdroppers in Pans — 

I believe you know them both, but at any rate I am 
sure chat you are mamatc with J^ph Bndau, our great 
painter, who was the third speaker, for I remember that 
he and Daniel d Arthez signed for you when you were 
marned. 

Bndau was speaking when I joined them* 

‘Dorlaage began splendidly, said he. ‘There was 
the touch of a great master even in the work he sent 
in for compcaaon, to which, under the pressure of 
opinion, the Academy awarded the pnze, though he had 
laughed very audidously at thar programme. 

‘ Quite true, said M Btxiou. ‘And the Pandora he 
exhibited in 1837, on his return from Rome, was also 
a very stnking work. But as it won him, out of hand, 
the Legion of Honour and commissions from the 
Government and the Municipality, with at least thirty 
flaming notices m the papers, I doubt If he can ever 
rccovci from that success. 

* That it a verdict,a la BIxlou, said ^miie Blondet. 

‘So It IS, and with good reason Did you ever sec / 
the m^n f 
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‘ No, he IS seen nowhere ’ 

‘True, that is his favourite haunt. He is a bear, but 
a bear intentionally , out of affectation and deliberate 
purpose ’ 

‘ I really cannot see,’ said Joseph Bndau, ‘ that such 
a dislike to society is a bad frame of mind for an artist. 
What can a sculptor, especially, gam by frequenting 
drawing-rooms where men and women have got into 
the habit of wearing clothes ^ ’ 

‘Well, even a sculptor may get some amusement 
which saves him from monomania or brooding. And 
then he can see how the world wags that 1839 is 
neither the fifteenth nor the sixteenth century ’ 

‘ What I ’ said Blondet, ‘ do you mean the poor fellow 
suffers from that delusion ? ’ 

‘ He * He talks quite glibly of living the life of the 
artists of mediaeval times, with all their universal studies 
and learning, and the terrific labours which we can 
conceive of in a society that was still semi-barbarous, 
but that has no place m ours He is a guileless dreamer, 
and never perceives that civilisation, by strangely com- 
plicating our social intercourse, devotes to business, 
interest, and pleasure thrice as much time as a less 
advanced social organisation would spend on those 
objects Look at the savage in his den f He has 
nothing to do , but we, with the Bourse, the opera, 
the newspapers, parliamentary debates, drawing-room 
meetings, elections, railways, the Cafe de Parts^ and the 
National Guard when, I ask you, are we to find time 
for work ? ’ 

‘A splendid theory for idlers,’ said Emile Blondet, 
laughing 

‘ Not at all, my dear boj^ , it is perfectly true The 
curfew no longer rings at nine o’clock, I suppose I Well, 
and only last evening, if my doos-porter Ravenouillet 
didn’t give a party I Perhaps I committed a serious 
blunder by declining the indirect invitation he sent me.’ 
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‘SdU, Old Jowph Bndiu, *Ui» endent that ft nnn 
who n not mixed up with the btamess intcicji> or 


comionable mcomc irrapecave of commiition* there 
u nothing to hinder him from hnng aa he has a mind 
to lire, 

‘And, u yoa sec, he goes to the open, since it was 
there he p’cied op ha daeL— And, inde^ jrou hare 
hirdlj- ht the niH on the head by represennag him as 
cut off from all contemporary Interests, when 1 happen 
to know that h- is on the point of taking them up on 
the most stirring and absorbing side of the socul 
nachine— rwmMy, politics I 

* What ! he ^inks he can be a poliQcian ? asked 
Eodle Blonder scomfoUr 

‘It a partj no douot, of bis famoos scheme of 
omTcnal cfiacncy and you thonld see bow logicaJIr 
wd p>er$4 c/iDzIj he ts carrying oat the idea. 
yar two honc&ed and fifi^ thousand francs feQ on him 
from tie ikr, and my man purchased a house in the 
KaeSaint'^^^utinasaqaalification and then, as another 
ipecnbtion, with the rot of the money he bought 
*Iiarcs in the 2\att'^^l newsp ap er, and I find him in the 
°®ce whenerer I am in the mood to hare a laugh at 
^ Republican Utopia. There he has bis flatterers 
thcT hare pe >ii.idcd him that he Is a bora orator and 
wfU make a sensation m the Chamber There is, m 
* talk of «. uikmg up a constituency to nominate 
him, and on days when they are very cnraunistic they 
dticorcr that he n like Danton 

‘Oh, this IS the rJfmax of burlesque • said Emile 

Blondet, 

I do not know, my dear nr, whether you hare ever 
observed that men of^penor talent arc alw*^ > c*ti onclr 
‘fulgent. Tlriswasnow y w»cd in the person of Josepn 
Bridau. 
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‘I agree with you,’ said he, ‘that if Dorlange 
starts on that track he is almost certainly lost to art. 
But, after all, why should he not be a success in the 
Chamber ? He speaks with great fluency, and seems to 
be full of ideas Look at Canalis, when he won his 
election. “ Faugh ^ a poet ^ ” said one and another, 
which has not prevented his making himself famous as 
an orator and being made Minister ’ 

‘Well, the first point is to get elected,’ said Emile 
Blondet ‘What place does Dorlange think of standing 
for f ’ 

‘ For one of the rotten boroughs of the National^ of 
course,’ remarked Bixiou ‘However, I do not know 
that the place is yet decided on ’ 

‘As a general rule,’ said the man of the Debats^ ' 
‘to be returned as member, even with the hottest 
support of your party, requires a somewhat extensive 
political notoriety, or else, at least, some good provincial , 
status of family or of fortune Does any one know 
whether Dorlange can command these elements of 
success ? ’ 

‘As to family status, that would be a particular 
difficulty with him , his family is non-existent to a 
desperate extent ’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Blondet ‘Then he is a natural 
son ? ’ 

‘As natural as may be father and mother alike 
unknown. But I can quite imagine his being elected , 

It IS the rank and file of his political notions that will 
be so truly funny ’ 

‘He must be a republican if he is a friend of the 
gentlemen on the ISTattonal^ and has a likeness to 
Danton ’ 

‘ Evidently But he holds his fellow-believers in 
utter contempt, and says that they^re good for nothing 
but fighting, rough play, and big talk So provisionally 
he will put up with a monarchy bolstered up by repub- 
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licin mttitutioDi — though be aiscrti that this atixen 
iujigship must infallibly be undermined by the abuse of 
private interest which he esUs corruption This would 
tempt him to join the httlc Church of the Left Centre { 
bat there again — there is always a but — he can discern 
nothing hut a coalition of amDidous and emasculated 
men, unconiaously smoothing the way to a revolution 
which he secs already on me honswn j to his great 
regret, because m hii Qpmion the masses arc nnthcr 
inraaentlv prepared nor sufBdcntly intelhgent to keep 
it from slipping through thor fingers. 

‘As to Lcgidmism, he laughs at itj he will not 
accept it as a pnnaple under any aspect. He regards it 
iimpuy u a more defuutc and time-honoured form of 
hereditary monarchy, allows it no other supenonty than 
that of old wine over new And while he is neither 
Legidmiic, nor Conservative, nor Left Centre, but a 
republiGm who deprecates a repuhhe, be stoutly sets up 
fbr bang a Cathohe and ndes the hobby of that party- 
freedom in teaching j and yet thu man, who wants 
freedom m teaching, is, on the other hand, afraid of 
the Jesuits, ind soB Miki, as if we were in 1820, of 
the encroachments of the pnestly party and the Con 
gr^adon 

‘And can you imagine, finally, the great party he 
proposes to form In me Chamber — bimiel/, of course. 
Its leader? That of justice, impartiality, and honesty 
*» if anything of the kmd were to bo found in the 
parliamentary pottage or as if every shade of opinion 
had not from tune immemorial flourished that flag to 
conceal its ugly emptiness ? 

‘So that he gives up sculpture once and for all? 
Mid Josqih Bridau. 

‘Not immediately He is just finishing a statue of 
some female Saint, hat he will not let anybody sec it, 
and does not mean to exhibit It this year He has 
notions of bis own about that too 
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‘ Which are ^ ’ asked Emile Blondet. 

‘ That religious works ought not to be displayed to 
the judgment of criticism and the gaze of a public 
cankered by scepticism , that, without confronting the 
turmoil of the world, they ought modestly and piously 
to take the place for which they are intended.’ 

'■ Bless me I ’ exclaimed Blonder ‘ And such a 
fervent Catholic could fight a duel ? ’ 

‘ Ohj there is a better joke than that Catholic as 
he iSj he lives with a woman he brought over from Italy, 
a sort of goddess of Liberty, who is at the same time his 
model and his housekeeper.’ 

‘What a gossip what a regular inquiry office that 
Bixiou IS f ’ they said, as they divided. 

They had just been asked by Madame de Montcornet 
to accept a cup of tea from her fair hands 

As you see, my dear sir, M. Dorlange’s political 
aspirations are not regarded very seriously, most people 
thinking of them very much as I do myself. I cannot 
doubt that you will write to him at once to thank him 
for his zealous intervention to defend you against 
calumny His brave devotion has, in fact, filled me 
with sympathy for him, and I should be really glad to 
see you making use of your old friendship for him to 
hinder him from embarking on the thankless track he is 
so eager to tread I am not guided by the thought of 
the drawbacks attributed to him by M Bixiou, who has 
a sharp and too ready tongue , like Joseph Bndau, I 
think little of them , but a mistake that every one must 
regret, in my opinion, would be to abandon a career in 
which he has already won a high position, to rush into 
the political fray. Sermonise him to this effect, and as 
much as you can, to induce him to stick to Art 
Indeed, you yourself are interested in his doing so if you 
are still bent on his undertaking tlje work he has so far 
refused to accept 

In the matter of the personal explanation I advised 


I 
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you to bi7e tntb him 1 may tell you that your task is 
greatly faalftated You are not called upon to enter 
mto any of the details that might perhaps be too painful 
Mme. de TEstoradc, to whom 1 hare spoken of the 
mediators part I proposed that she should play, accepts 
It with pleasure, and undertakes in half an hours con> 
venation to dissipate the clouds that may soil hang 
between you and your friend 

While writing you this long letter, I sent to inquire 
for him the report is as good as possible^ and the 
surgeons are not In the least uneasy about him, unless 
some extraordmary and qtnte unforeseen complications 
should supervene. He is, it would seem, an object of 
general interest; for, according to my servant, people 
are standmg in rows waiting to put their names down 
There is this also to be said — M de Rhdtord u not 
liked He is haughty, starch, and not clerer How 
different from her who dwells m our dearest memory ! 
She was tunple and kind, without ever losing her 
dignity, and nothing could compare with the amubiiity 
of her temper, umeu it were the bnghtncis of her 
wit. 

Thi Cmtftst eU PErttradt t» Atadnou Oclavt dt Camfu 

Pajjx, T 1659. 

Nothing could be better than all you have written 
dear Mad^c it was. in fact, highly probable that this 
annoying person would not think twice about speaking 
to me the next time we should meet. His hcroiim 
gave him a right to do so and the most ordinary pohte 
ocss made it incumbent on him Unlc» he were 
content to pass for the clumsiest of admiren, he could 
not help asking me how Nals and 1 had recovered from 
^e effects of tie accident he had been able to forefrnd 
But if, contrary to all caw:vI tions, he should persist in 
not stepping out of his cloud, I was fully determined to 
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act on your wise advice If the mountain did not come 
to me, I would go to the mountain Like Hippolyte 
in Theramen^s tale, I would ‘ thrust myself on the 
monster’ and fire my gratitude in his teeth. Like 
you, my dear friend, I quite understood that the real 
danger of this persecution lay in its continuance, and 
the inevitable explosion that threatened me sooner or 
later , the fact that the servants, or the children, might 
at any moment detect the secret , that I should be 
exposed to the most odious inferences if it were suspected 
by others ; and, above all, the idea that if this ridiculous 
mystery should be discovered by M. de I’Estorade 
and dnve him to such lengths as his southern nature and 
past experience in the army made me imagine only too 
easily, all this had spurred me to a point I cannot 
describe, and I might liave gone further even than 
you advised I had not only recognised the necessity 
for being the first to speak ; but under the pretext that 
my husband would call to thank him under his own 
roof, I meant to compel him to give me his name and 
address, and, supposing he were at all a possible acquaint- 
ance, to invite him forthwith to dinner, and thus entice 
the wolf into the sheepfold. 

For, after all, what danger could there be ? If he 
had but a shade of common-sense when he saw the 
terms I live on with M de I’Estorade, and my 7nantacal 
passion for my children, as you call it, in short, the' 
calm regularity of my home-life, would he not under- 
stand how vain was his pursuit ? At any rate, whether 
he should persist or no, his vehemence would have lost 
Its perilous out-of-door character If I was to be per- 
secuted, It would, at any rate, be under my own roof, 
and I should only have to deal with one of those common 
adventures to which every woman is more or less liable. 
And we can always get over suclj slippery places with 
perfect credit, so long as we have a real sense of duty 
and some little presence of mind. 
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Not, 1 muit tell 70U, that I bad come to this 
conclusion without a painful effort. When the critical 
moment should come, 1 was not at oil tore that 1 should 
be cool enough to confront the situation with such a 
high band as was indispensable. Howerer, 1 had fully 
made up my mind and — ^yoit know me — what I have 
dctennined on I do. 

Well, my dear Madame, all this fine scheme, all my 
elaborate courage, and jmur not less elaborate foresight, 
are entirely wasted Since your last letter the doctor 
has let me out of his hands. I hare been out sereral 
tunes, alwajs majestically turrounded by my children, 
that their presence, m cate I should be obliged to take 
the inidiave, might screen the crudity of such a pro- 
ceeding But in vain bare I scanned the horison on 
aH odes out of the comer of my cyt nothing, absolutely 
nothing, has been risible that Iwrc the least resemblance 
to a deuTcrer or a lorer What, now^ do tou sty to 
thu new state of affairs? A minute since 1 spoke of 
thrusting mwlfon the monster Was this gentleman 
bent on girfng himself the airs of a monster, and of the 
most dangerous ipeaes? How was I to interpret this 
absence ? Had he, with admirable pcnplcaaty, scented 
the snare m which we meant to trap him, and was be 
prudently keeping out of the way ? Or was there some 
deeper motire still? Did this man, in whom I had 
fuled to discern the imallcst sign of elegance, carry 
rehnement and delicacy so fu- as to saenfice his fimey 
to his fear of mamng a generous action ? 

But if this were so be would be really a man to think 
seriously about j my dear M de I Estorade, you must 
take care of youridf I For, do you know, the attentions 
of a man of such noble sentiments might prove to be 
more dangerous than was apparent at a first glance ? 

"You see, my dear fnend, I am trying to take the 
matter hghtly, but m my heart of hearts I bdierc that 
I sing to keep my courage up. This skilful and 
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unexpected strategy leaves me wondering, and my 
wonderment brings me back to some other ideas which 
at first I dismissed from my mmd ; now, however, I 
must trouble you with them, as the end of this little 
annoyance is beyond my ken 

As to my feeling' for the man, you will not mis- 
understand that He saved my little girl, it is true, 
but merely to lay me under an obligation Meanwhile 
he has upset my pleasantest haoits I am obliged to 
send the poor children out without me , I cannot go 
to church as often as I please, since even before the 
altar he dares to come between me and God , in 
fact, he has upset that perfect equanimity of thought 
and feeling which till now has been the joy and the 
pride of my life But though this persecution is 
odious and intolerable, the man has a sort of magnetic 
power over me that distresses me greatly. I can feel 
him near me before I see him. His gaze oppresses me 
without my meeting his eye He is ugly , but there 
IS something vigorous and strongly marked about him 
which leaves an impression on the mind , one fancies 
that he must have some powerful and dominating 
characteristics So, do what I will, I cannot hinder his 
occupying my mind Now, I feel as if I had got rid 
of him altogether Well, may I say it ? I am con- 
scious of a void I miss him as the ear misses a sharp 
and piercing sound that has annoyed it for a long 
time 

What I am going to add will strike you as very 
childish, but can we control the mirage of our fancy ? 

I have often told you of my discussions with Louise 
de Chaulieu as to the way in which women should 
deal with life. For my part, I always told her that 
the frenzy with which she never ceased to seek the 
Infinite was quite ill regulated, an^ fatal to happiness 
And she would answer ‘ You, my dearest, have never 
loved Love implies a phenomenon so rare, that we 
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DUj li\T all our life without meeting the being on 
whom nature has beitowcd the faculty of giving u$ 
happinesj. If on lomc glonou» d^y that being appean 
to wake heart from its tlumbcrxi f ou will take quite 

another tone< 

The words of those doomed to die arc so often 
prophetic I Supposing this man should be the sciTienr, 
though late, that Louise seemed to ihreaieti me with 
rood Heavcni 1 That he should eser reprcicni a real 
unger, that he should ever be able to tempt me from 
dutj, there is certainly no fear I am confidently 
strong as to any such extreme of ilh But I did nut— 
lihe you, my dear fnend — marn a man who was the 
choice of m) heart It was only by dint of patience, 
determination, and sense that 1 mjilt up the austere but 
solid attachment (hat binds me to hi dc I Estoradc 
Hence I cannot hut be terrified at the mere idea of anr 
thing (hat might undermine that feeling t and the 
constant occupation of my mind by snother man, even 
in the form of detestation, must be a real mis^ to 
me 

1 say to you, s Mossieuit, Louis xiv s brother, said 
to his wife when he brought her papers he had just 
written, for her to decipher them ‘S^ clearly for me, 
dear Madame, read my heart and brain ; disperse the 
milts, allay the antagonistic impulses, the ebb and Sow 
of Will which these esenis hasc given nsc to in my 
mind Was not m} dear Louise mistaken? Am I 
not one of those women on whom lore, in her sense, 
has no bold ? The ‘Being who on some glorious day 
awoke m\ heart from its slumbers was my Armand — 
mr Rene— my NaH, three angels for whom and in 
whom I have hitherto Jived; and for me, I feel, there 
can nercr be any other passion 
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The Comtesse de PEstorade to Madame Octave de Camps 

Paris, March 18^9 

In about the year 1820, two new hoys^ to use my son 
Armand’s technical slang, joined the school at Tours in 
the same week One had a charming face , the other 
might have been called ugly, but that health, honesty, 
and intelligence beamed in his features and made up for 
their homeliness and irregularity.- And here you will 
stop me, dear Madame, asking me whether I have quite 
got over my absorbing idea, that I am in the mood to 
write you a chapter of a novel ? Not at all, and this 
strange beginning, little as it may seem so, is only the 
continuation and sequel of my adventure. So I beg 
you to listen to my tale and not to interrupt To 
proceed Almost from the first, the two boys formed 
a close fnendship , there was more than one reason for 
their intimacy One of them the handsome lad 
was dreamy, thoughtful, even a little sentimental j the 
other eager, impetuous, always burning for action 
Thus their two characters supplemented each other 
the best possible combination for any union that is 
to prove lasting Both, too, had the same stain on their 
birth The dreamy boy was the son of the notorious 
Lady Dudley, born m adultery , he was known as 
Marie-Gaston, which can hardly be called a name 
The other, whose father and mother were both unknown, 
was called Dorlange which is not a name at all. 
Dorlange, Valmon, Volmar, Derfeuil, Melcourt, these 
are all names adopted for the stage, and that only in the 
old-fashioned plays, where they dwell now in company 
with Arnolphe, Alceste, Clitandre, Damis, Eraste, 
Philinte, -and Arsinoe So another reason why these 
unhappy no-man’s-sons should cling together for warmth 
was the cruel desertion they both suffered from During 
the seven mortal years of their life at school, not once 
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for a nogle day, even in holiday tlme^ did the pHion 
door* open to let them out At long interrali Mane- 
Gafton had a ruitor m the person of an old nurse who 
had served hii mother Throaeh this woman’s bands 
came the quarterly payment for nis schooling 

The money paid for Dorlange came with perfect 
rcfulanty from some unknown source through a banker 
at Tours One thing was observed — that this youth • 
weekly allowance was fixed at the highest sum permitted 
by the college roles, whence it was concluded that his 
anonymous parents were nch. Owing to this, but yet 
more to the generoos use he made of hjs money, 
Dorlange enjoyed a certain degree of consideration 
among bis companions, though be could in any case 
have commanded ic by the prowess of his Hst. At the 
tame ame, it was remarked but not loud enough for 
bun to hear, that 00 one had ever asked to see him in 
the parbur, nor had anybodv outside the house ever 
taken the tmtllest interest in idm 
These two boys, both destined to fame, were far 
from bnlhant scholars. Though they were neither 
refractory nor idle, since they did not know any mother 
to be happy in their success, what could they care for 
rewards at the end of the year ? 

And they worked, eacn after bis own fashion At 
the age of fifteen, Mane-Gaston had produced a volume 
of verse satires, el«i^ meditations, to say nothing of 
two tragedies As for Dorlange, bu studies Jed him to 
steal firclogi out of these, with his knife, he carved 
grotesques, schoolmasters and lamts, grenadiers, 
and — In secret — figures of Napoleon. 

In 1827 thar icnool days ended the fnends left the 
College de Tours together, and both were sent to Pans. 
A place had already been secured for Dorlange in Bono’s 
studio, and thenceferward a certain amount of capnee 
discernible in the occult Providence that watched 
over him. On amving at the house to which the 
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master of the college had directed him on leaving, he 
found pleasant rooms prettily furnished for him. Under 
the glass shade over the clock a large letter, addressed to 
him, had been so placed as to strike his eye at once 
Within the envelope he found a note in these words 

‘ The day after your arrival in Pans, go, at eight in 
the morning precisely, to the Garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, Alice de PObservatoire, the fourth bench on the 
right-hand side from the gate This is imperative Do 
not on any account fail.’ 

Dorlange was punctual, as may be supposed, and had 
not waited long when he was joined by a little man, two 
feet high, who, with his enormous head and thick mop 
of hair, his hooked nose and chin and crooked legs, 
might have stepped out of one of Hoffmann’s fairy talcs 
Without a word for to his personal advantages, this 
messenger added that of being deaf and dumb he 
placed in the youth’s hands a letter and a purse The 
letter said that Dorlange’s family were much pleased to 
find that he had a disposition for the fine arts. He was 
urged to work hard and profit by the teaching of the 
great master under whose tuition he was placed He 
would. It was hoped, be steady, and an eye would be 
kept on his behaviour On the other hand, he was not 
to forego the rational amusements suited to his age. 
For his needs and his pleasures he might count on 
a sum of twenty-five louis, which would be paid to 
him every three months at this same place, by the same 
messenger With regard to this emissary, Dorlange 
was expressly forbidden to follow him when he departed 
after fulfilling his errand In case of disobedience, 
cither direct or indirect, the penalty was serious no 
less, in fact, than the withdrawal of all assistance, and 
complete desertion. 

Now, my dear friend, do you remember that in 
1831 I carried you off to the Fcole des Ecaux-Arts, 
where, at that time, the exhibition used to be held 
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of work* competing for the firtt prize m iculpturc? 
The fubjcct »et for the competition had appealed to mj 
heart — Njobc weeping orcr her children And do you 
remember my fury at the work »cnt m by one of the 
competiton, round which there was a crowd so dense 
that we could scarcely get near It? The Insolent 
wretch had made game of the subject. His Niobe, 
Indeed, as I could not but agree with you and the 
pabbe, was most touching m her beauty and gnef; 
out to hare represented her children as so many 
monkeys, lying on the ground m the most various and 
grotesque attitudes — what a deplorable waste of talent I 
It was in vain that you insisted in pointing out how 
charming the monkeys were — graceful, witty — and that 
tt was impossrbife to laugh more ingeniously at the 
bbndneu and idolatry of mothers who regard some 
hideous brat u a masterpiece of Natures bandtwork. 
I considered the thing a monstrosity; and the indig 
nation of the older academicians, who demanded tlie 
solemn erasure of this tmpertment work from the list 
of competing; sculpture, was, m my opmion, wholly 
justified Yielding, however, to public opinion and 
to the papers, which spoke of raising a subscription 
to send the sciilptor to Rome if the Grsiui Pnx were 
given to anybody else, the Academy did not agree with 
me and with its clden The remarkable beauty of the 
Niobc outwached all else, and this slanderer of mothers 
found his work crowned, though he had to take a pretty 
severe lecture which the secretary was desired to give 
him on the occasioti, Unhappy youth! I ran pity 
him now, for he never had known a mother — He was 
Dorlangc, the youth abandoned at the school at Tours, 
and Mane Gaston s friend 

For four years, from 1827 till 1831, when Dorlange 
was sent to Romr^ the twxi young men hid never 
parted Dorlange, with his allowance of two thousand 
four hundred franca, always punctually paid by the hand 
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of the mysterious dwarf, was a sort of Marquis d’Aligre 
Marie-Gaston, on the contrary, if left to his own 
resources, would have lived in great penury , but between 
persons who truly care for each other, a rarer case than 
is commonly supposed, on one side plenty, and on the 
other nothing, is a determining cause of their alliance 
Without keeping any score, our two pigeons had every- 
thing in common home, money^ troubles, pleasures, 
and hopes ; the two lived but one life. Unfortunately 
for Marie-Gaston, his efforts were not, like hts friend’s, 
crowned with success His voivme of verse, carefuBy 
recast and revised, with other poems from his pen and 
two or three dramas, all, for lack of goodwill on the 
part of stage-managers and publishers, remained in 
obscurity At last the firm of two, by Dorlange’s 
insistency, took strong measures by dint of strict 
economy, the needful sum was saved to print and 
bring out a volume The title Snowdrops was 
attractive , the binding was pearl-grey, the margins 
broad, and there was a pretty title-page designed by 
Dorlange But the public was as indifibrent as the 
publishers and managers it would neither buy nor 
read , so much so, that one day when the rent was 
due, Marie-Gaston, in a fit of despair, sent for an 
old-book buyer, and sold him the whole edition for 
three sous a volume, whence a perfect crop of Snow- 
drops was ere long to be seen on every stall along the 
quays from the Pont Royal to the Pont Mane 

This wound was still bleeding m the poet’s soul 
when It became necessary for Dorlange to set out for 
Rome. Life in common was no longer possible.,- 
Being informed by the mysterious dwarf that his 
allowance would be paid to him as usual in Rome, 
through Torloma’s bank, it occurred to Dorlange to 
offer Marie-Gaston the fifteen hundred francs a yea^ 
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noble enough to rcceire a lavour li rarer cren than 
that which can bestow one Mane Gaston, embittered 
by conitant rcreracs, had not the necessary courage to 
meet this sacrifice half way The dissolution of 
partnenhip too plainly exposed the poiitton of a 
dependant which he hid hitherto accepted Some 
tnfling 'work placed In his hands by the great writer 
Daniel d Anhez added to hts little Income would, be 
said, be enough to lire on, and he peremptonly refused 
what his pnde stigmatised as chanty 
This misplaceopnde led to a coolness between the 
friends, Thdr intimacy was kept aJiTc till 1833 by 
a fairly bmk corresponaence, but on Marie Gaston^s 
part there was a diminution of confidence and freedom 
He was erldcntly biding something Hii haughty 
determination to be icltsuffiang had led to bitter 
dinppointinenc. His poverty increased dar by da) { 
and, prompted by inexorable necessity, he md drifted 
uto a most painful position He had tried to release 
himself from the constant pinch of want, which para 
lysed hij flight, by sukinccvemhing for all or nothing 
He imprudently mixed himself up in the concerns of a 
ncwip^pcr, and then, to obtain a ruling roice, took 
upon himself almost all the expenses of the under 
faking Thus led into debt for a sum of not less than 
thuTy thousand francs, he saw nothing before him but 
a debtors prison opening Its broad jaws to devour 
him 

At this luncturc he met Louise dc Cbaulicu For 
nine months, the blossoming rime of thar marriage, 
Manc-Gaston 1 letters were few and far bctwccOjand 
those he wrote were high treuon to friendship Dor 
Jaage ought to have been the first person told, and he 
aras told nothing TTiat most high and mighty dame, 
Louise de Chauheu, Baronne dc Macumer, would hare 
It so When the day of the mama« amred, her 
passion for secrecy had reached a pitch bordering on 
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mama. I, her closest friend, was scarcely allowed to 
know It, and no one was admitted to the ceremony 
To comply with the requirements of the law, witnesses 
were indispensable j but at the time when Manc- 
Gaston invited two friends to do him this service, 
he announced that their relations must be finally but 
amiably put an end to His feelings towards everybody 
but his wife, whom he exalted to a pure abstraction, 
‘would be,’ he wrote to Daniel d’Arthez, ‘friendship 
independent of the friend ’ 

As for Louise, she, I believe, for greater security, 
would have had the witnesses murdered on leaving the 
MatrtCy but for a wholesome fear of the public prosecutor * 

Dorlange was still away, a happy excuse for telling 
him nothing Buned in a Trappist monastery, Marie- 
Gaston could not have been more lost to him. By 
dint of writing to other friends and asking for infor- 
mation, Dorlange at last found out that Mane-Gaston 
no longer trod this lower earth , that, like Tithonus, 
he had been translated by a jealous divinity to a rural 
Olympus, which she had constructed on purpose in the 
heart of the woods of VilIe-d’Avray 

In 1836, when the sculptor came back from Rome, 
the sequestration of Marie-Gaston was closer and more 
unrelaxing than ever Dorlange had too much spirit to 
steal or force his way into the sanctuary where Louise 
had sheltered her crazy passion, and Mane-Gaston was 
too desperately in love to break the spell and escape 
from Armida’s garden The friends, incredible as it 
must seem, never met, nor even exchanged notes Still, 
on hearing of Madame Mane-Gas ton’s death, Dorlange 
forgot every slight and rushed off to Ville-d’Avray to 
offer what consolation he might Vain devotion 
Within two hours of the melancholy ceremony, Mane- 
Gaston was m a post-chaise flying south to Itdy, with 
no thought for his friend, or a sister-in-law and two 
nephews, who were dependent on him. Dorlange 
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thought thfs tclfi*hncn of gnef rather loo much to be 
borne ; and be eradicated from hit heart, it he believed, 
the last remembrance of a fncndship which even the 
breath of torrow had not revived 

Mjr husband and I bad loved Louise dc Chaulteu too 
sinccrelv not to retain lomc feeling of affection for the 
man woo, for three yean, bad been all in all to her 
When leaving, Mane-Gaiton had rcauetted M- de 
1 Estorade to take entire charge of all hit butincst 
matten, and he tent him a power of attorney to act for 
him m all partictdart. 

A few weeks tinec, hit torrow, ttiU living and 
acute, tuggetted an idea to hit mind In the middle of 
the park at Vllle-d Array there it a louU lake, and in 
the middle of the bkc an Itland which Louite irat very 
fond of To thit itland, a calm and shady retreat, 
Mane-Gaston withed to trantfer hit wife*t remains, and 
he wrote ui from Carrara to thIt effect And then, 
remembering; Dorlangc, he begged my huiband to call 
on him and inquire whether Be would undertake to 
execute a monument Dorlangc it first affected not 
even to remember Mane Giston t name, and under a 
civil pretext refuted the commution 

But here comes a startlu^ mitance of the strength 
of old istOQidon in in affutionate nature. On the 
evenmg of the day when be had shown out M de 
1 Estorade, being at the opera, he overheard the Due dc 
Rh^tori speak slightingly of bis old fnend, and took the 
matter up with eager indignation Hence a duel, in 
which he was wounded— and of which the news muit 
certainly have reached you so here is a man nsking hit 
life for an absentee whom he bad strenuously denied in 
the morning 

How all this Jong iroiy is directly connected with 
mv own absurd ad’icnturc is what I would proceed to 
tell you if my letter were not already interminable. 
And, indeed, os I have called it the chapter of a novel, 
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this. It will no doubt seem to you, is a favourable place 
for a break I have, I flatter myself, excited your 
interest to such a pitch of curiosity as to have a right to 
refuse to satisfy it To be continued, therefore, by the 
next post. 

The Comteise de PEstoi ade to Madajne Octave de Ca?)ips 

Paris, Marc/- 1839 

I derived the main facts of the long biographical 
notice I sent you, my dear friend, from a recent letter 
written by M Marie-Gaston On hearing of the 
heroic devotion of which he had been the object, his 
first impulse was to hasten to Pans and see the friend 
who had made such a noble return for his faithlessness 
Unluckily, the day before he should have started, a 
painful hindrance interfered By a singular coincidence, 
while M Dorlange was wounded in his behalf in Pans, 
he himself, visiting Savarezza one of the finest marble 
quarries that are worked at Carrara had a bad fall and 
sprained his leg Being obliged to put olF his journey, 
he wrote to M Dorlange from his bed of suffering to 
express his gratitude 

By the same mail I also received a voluminous letter 
M Mane Gaston, after telling me all the past history of 
their friendship, begged me to call on his old school- 
fellow and advocate his cause In point of fact, he 
could not be satisfied with this convincing proof of the 
place he still held in M Dorlange’s affections What 
he desires is to prove that, in spite of evidence to the 
contrary, he has never ceased to deserve it This is a 
matter of some little difficulty, because he would not 
on any account consent to attnbute the blame to the 
real author of the mischief This, however, is the 
whole secret of his conduct to M Dorlange His 
wife was bent on having him entirely to herself, and 
insisted, with extraordinary perversity, on uprooting 
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to a^lt this, or the tort of moni mediocrity which tuch 
ill regulated and freimed jealousy denotes. To him 
Louise de Chaolieu it ahiolute perfection cren the 
most extravagant freaks of her imagination and temper 
were in hii eyes adorable The utmott he might con- 
cede would be that the character and the conduct of his 
beloved despoe must not be weighed m the tame scales 
as those of other womem He regards Louise as s 
glonous exception to her sex in general, and would allow 
that on those grounds indeed she may need explaining 

Who then better than I, from whom she had no 
secrets, could undertake this task f So I was requested 
to proceed to throw so much hgbt as that on the matter 
for M Dorlangci beneSt since if Madame Mane 
Gastons induence was jusafied and understood, her 
haiband's conduct must Iw forgiven. 

My first idea, to this end, was to wnte a note to his 
friend the sculptor and beg lum to call on me. But, on 
second thoughts, he baa hardly yet got over his wound, 
and beiidea, this kind of convocadon with a definite 
object m view would give an absurd sol^nity to my 
part as go-between I thought of another plan, Any- 
Dody nuy visit an ardit s studio without any prelimin 
ary announcement I could call on M Dorlange with my 
husband and Naia, under pretence of reiterating the 
request already put to him to give us the benefit of his 
assistance. And by seeming to bring my fcmminc 
influence to bear on this matter,! hada bridge ready 
made to lead me to the true point of my vuit — Do you 
not approve ? — and doesn t it seem to you that m this 
everything was well prepared i 
So, on the day after I had come to this hippy conclu 
•Ion, I ind my escort, as proposed, found our way to a 
pleasant little house^n the Rue de 1 Ouest, behind the 
gardens of the Luxembourg one of the quietest parts of 
Paris. In the vestibule and passages, fragments of 
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sculpture, bas-reliefs, and inscriptions, nicely arranged 
against the walls, showed the owner’s good taste and 
betrayed his habitual interests. 

We were met on the steps by a woman to whom M. 
de I’Estorade had already alluded. The Student from 
Rome, it would seem, could not come away from Italy 
without bringing some souvenir This beautiful Italian, 
a sort of middle-class Galatea, sometimes housekeeper 
and sometimes a model, representing at once the Home 
and Art, fulfils in M Dorlange’s household if scandal 
IS to be trusted the most perfect ideal of the ‘ woman- 
of-all-work ’ so constantly advertised in newspapers 

At the same time, I must at once say plainly that 
there was absolutely nothing whatever in her appearance 
to lead me to imagine such a strange plurality of offices 
She was gravely and rather coldly polite Her large, 
velvety black eyes, somewhat tawny complexion, hair 
done in bands, and arranged in such broad, thick plaits 
as to show that it must be magnificently luxuriant, her 
rather large hands, well shaped and of an amber white- 
ness, that was conspicuous against her black dress , a 
very simple dress, but fitting so as to do justice to her 
splendid figure , and then an air of almost untamed 
pride pervading her whole person the demeanour by , 
which, as I have heard, you may always know a Roman 
Trasievertna there you have the portrait of our guide 
who led us into a gallery crowded with works of art and 
opening into the studio 

While this handsome housekeeper announced M 
le Comte and Mme la Comtesse de I’Estorade, M. 
Dorlange, in a picturesque studio jacket, having his back 
to us, hastily drew a green baize curtain in front of the 
statue he was working on. 

' The instant he turned round, before I had had time to 
believe my eyes, imagine my astpnishment at seeing 
Nais rush up to him and almost into his arms, exclaim- 
ing with childish glee 
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* Oh I you are the gentleman who med me ! 

What — the gentleman who had »avcd her? Why, 
then M Dorlange must be that much talked-of Un- 
known ? 

Yea, Madame, and I at once nw, as Nais did, that 
It was certainly be. 

‘Well, but if he is the Unknown, he is also the 
persecutor ? 

Yes, Madame ; chance, often the most ingenious of 
romancers, willed that M Dorlange should be all this 
and my last letter, I fancy, must faa\e suggested this to 
YOU, if only by the prolixity with which I enlarged on 
ms previous history 

‘And you, my dear Countess, rushing thus into his 
studio I 

My dear Madame, don c speak of it 1 Startled, 
trembling, red and white by turns, 1 mutt for a moment 
hare looked an image of awkward confusion 

Happily, my husrand launched at once mto ebbonte 
compliments as a happy and grateful father I, mean 
while, had time to recorer my^f ) and when it came to 
my turn to speak, I had composed my features to one of 
my finest expresnons 3 rBft$reicy as you choose to call 
them 5 I then, as you know, register twenty fire degrees 
below zero, and should freeze the words on the lips of 
the most ardent adorer I thus hoped to keep mr artist 
friend at a distance, and hinder him if be should hope to 
make capital out of my stupid visit to his house. M 
Uoflangc himself seemed surpnied rather than diicon 
certed by the mcetmgj and then, as if we were insist 
mg on our gratitude too strongly for his modesty, to cut 
tt short ana suddenly change me subject, he began— 

‘Mfld*mc, said he ‘since we are better acquainted 
than we had any reason to suppose, may I be permitted 
to indul^ nyr cunosi^ ? 

I 6 inacd I felt the cat s claw extended to play with 
the mouse, so I replied — 
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‘Artists, if I am not mistaken, are sometimes very 
indiscreetly curious ’ 

And I emphasised my meaning with a marked 
severity whichY hoped would give it point But my 
man was not abashed 

‘ I hope that will not prove to be the case with my 
inquiry,’ said he ‘I only wanted to know if you have 
a sister ? ’ 

‘Well done,’ thought I ‘A way out of the 
difficulty I The game he means to play is to ascribe his 
persistent persecution to some fancied resemblance ’ 

But though I should very willingly have given him 
that loophole in M de I’Estorade’s presence, I was not 
free to tell him a lie 

‘ No, Monsieur,’ replied I, ‘ I have no sister at any 
rate, not to my knowledge.* 

And I said it with an air of superior cunning so as to 
make sure of not being taken for a dupe 

‘At any rate,’ said M. Dorlange, ‘it was not im- 
possible that my idea was a true one The family, 
among whom I once met a lady strikingly like you, is 
involved in an atmosphere of mystery which allows every 
possible hypothesis ’ 

‘ And am I indiscreet in asking their name ’ 

‘Not in the least. They are people you may 
perhaps have known in Pans in 1829-30 They kept 
house in great style, and entertained magnificently I 
met them in Italy ’ 

‘ But their name ? ’ said I, with a determination that 
was not prompted, I own, by any charitable motive 

‘Lanty,’ said M Dorlange, without any hesitation 
or embarrassment 

There was, in fact, a family of that name in Pans 
before I came to live here, and you, like me, may 
remember hearing some strange tales about them 

As he answered the question, tlie sculptor went up to 
the veiled statue 
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‘1 have taken the liberty, Madame, of giving you 
the $Kter you never had,* he laid, rather abruptly, ‘and 
I make so bold as to ask you if you do not yoanelf 
discern a family likeness?* 

At the ume time he pulled airay the baize which 
hid the work, and then, mr dear Aladame, I beheld 
myself, in the guise of a ciint, crowned with a glory 
How^ I ask )ou, could I be angry? On seeing the 
startling likeness that really stared them in the face, my 
husband and Naii exclatmra unth admiration 

As for M DorLmgc, he pn:>ccedcd sMthout delay to 
explain thu rather dramatic tuq^nie 

*Tbis latuc, uid he,*li a Saint Ursula,! commission 
from a consent in the country In consetjuence of 
drcumseanccs too long to relate, the fcaturcsof the)otuig 
lady i mentioned just now remained deeply stamped on 
my memon* I should have striven vainly to create, by 
cbe help or my Imagination, any hod that would more 
perfectly have represented my loo I began, therefore, 
to model it from memory t but one day, hladamc, in 
the Church of St Thomas-d Aquin, I saw you, and 1 was 
so superstitious as to beltese that Pronoence had sent 
you to me as a duplicate for my benefit From that 
time you were the model from which I worked ; and as 
I could not think of asking you to come and lit to me 
In my studio, I availed mjiclf, as fiir as possible, of every 
chance of meeting )*ou I also took particular care not 
to know your name or your social position that would 
hire been to rulgansc you, to bnng you down from the 
idea] If by any miscl^cc you had happened to notice 
nxr persistency In crossing your path, you would hare 
taken me for one of those Idlers who hang about in 
hope of an adventure, and I was nothing worse than a 
conicicntioui ardit, prraaw/ «• iuit m tl U /rwriv, like 
Moliirc, making the most of roy chani^cs, and trying to 
nod Inspiration m Nature alone, which always gives the 
best resulti. 

L 
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‘ Oh, I had noticed you following us,’ said Nais, 
with an all-knowing air. 

Children ' my dear Madame does any one under- 
stand them? Nais had seen all, at the time of her 
accident it would have been natural that she should say 
something to her father or to me about this gentleman, 
whose constant presence had not escaped her notice 
and yet, not a word. Brought up as she has been by 
me with such constant care, and hardly ever out of my 
sight, I am absolutely certain of her perfect innocence 
Then it must be supposed that Nature alone can give a 
little girl of thirteen an instinctive knowledge of certain 
secrets Is it not terrible to think of ^ 

But husbands ! my dear Madame, husbands are what 
are so truly appalling when, at unexpected moments, we 
find them abandoned to a sort of blind predestination. 
Mine, for instance, as it seems to me, ought to have 
pricked up his ears as he heard this gentleman describe 
how he had dared to take me for his model M de 
I’Estorade is not considered a fool , on all occasions he 
has a strong sense of the proprieties, and if ever I should 
give the least cause, I believe him capable of being 
ridiculously jealous. And yet, seeing his belle Renee, 
as he calls me, embodied m white marble as a saint, 
threw him, as it seems, into such a state of admiration 
as altered him out of all knowledge I 

He and Nais were wholly absorbed in verifying the 
fidelity of the copy , that was quite my attitude, quite 
my eyes, my mouth, the dimples in my cheeks In 
short, I found that I must take upon myself the part 
which M de I’Estorade had quite forgotten, so I said 
very gravely to this audacious artist 

‘ Does It not occur to you, Monsieur, that thus to 
appropriate without leave in short, to put it plainly, 
thus to steal a stranger’s featuresi— might strike her, or 
him, as a rather strange proceeding f ’ 

‘ Indeed, Madame,’ replied he, very respectfully. 
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‘my friudalent conduct would never hive rone beyond 
the point you younelf might have ixnctlonel Though 
my itatue u doomed to be boned in a chapel for nuna, I 
ihoold not have despatched it without obtaining your 
pcrmiMion to leave it u it was, I could when nece»- 
lary, have asec Uined your addressj and while confeuing 
the fasciniQon to which I had tuccumbed, I should hare 
requested you to come to sec the work Then, when 
you taw It, if a too exact likeness should have offended 
you, I would have said what I now say with a few 
strokes of the chisel I will undertake to mislead the 
most practised eye- 

Dimmish the resemblance I That was no part of 
the programme! My husband, apparently, did not 
think It close enough for at this moment he turned to 
M Dorlange to say with beatific biandnets — 

‘ Do not you think, Monsieur, that Madame de 
1 Estorede s nose is joit a Lttle thinner ? * 

Thoroughly upset as I was by these unforeseen 
inadents, I should, I fear have pleaded badly for M. 
Marlc-Giuton however, at my very first allusion to the 
subject — 

‘I know, laid M Dorlaiwc, ‘ alj you could say in 
defence of the “faithless one ^ I do not forgive, but I 
will forget. As things have turned out, I was within 
an ace of being killed for hii sake, and it would be really 
too illogical to owe him now a grudge on old scores 
Sbll, as regards the monument at viUc-^ Avray, nothing 
will indncc me to undertake it As I hare already 
explained to M. de 1 Estoradc, there la an obstacle in the 
way which grows more definite every day 5 I also con 
sidcr It contemptible m Manc-Gaston that he should 
persist m chewing the cud of hii grief, and I have 
written to him to that effect. He must show himself 
a man, and seek such oontnl tion as may always be found 
m study and work 

The object of my viut was at an end, and for the 
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moment I had no hope of penetrating the dark places, 
on which, however, I must throw some light. As I rose 
to leave, M. Dorlange said 

‘ May I hope, then, that you will not insist on any 
too serious disfigurement of my statue ? ’ 

‘It IS my husband rather than I who must answer 
that question. We can re-open it on another occasion, 
for M de I’Estorade hopes you will do us the honour to 
return this call ’ 

M Dorlange bowed respectful acquiescence, and we 
came away As he saw us to the carriage, not venturing 
to offer me his arm, I happened to turn round to call 
Nais, who was rashly going up to a Pyrenean dog that 
lay in the forecourt. I then perceived the handsome 
housekeeper behind a windovv-curtam eagerly watching 
me Finding herself caught in the act, she dropped the 
curtain with evident annoyance. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘now this woman is jealous of 
me I Is she afraid, I wonder, that I may become her 
rival, at least as a model ? ’ 

In fact, I came away in a perfectly vile temper. I 
was furious with Nais and with my husband. I could 
have given him the benefit of a scene of which he 
certainly could have made neither head nor tail 

Now, what do you think of it all ? Is this man one 
of the cleverest rogues alive, who all in a moment, to 
get himself out of a scrape, could invent the most 
plausible fiction? Or is he, indeed, an artist and nothing 
but an artist, who artlessly regarded me as the living 
embodiment of his ideal ? This is what I mean to find 
out within the next few days , for, more than ever now, 
I shall carry out my programme, and not later than 
to-morrow M le Comte and Mme la Comtesse de 
I’Estorade will have the honour of inviting M Dorlange 
to dinner r 
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77u Ctmtesse dt VEittrade U Madamt Octnvt de Campi 

Pahi, 

Dear Madame, — M DorUngc dined mth us 
yesterday My own notion had been to receive him (n 
familhy so IS to have him under my eye and catccbiic 
turn at my ease But M. dc 1 Ettonde, to whom I did 
not communicate my disinterested purpose, pointed out 
that such an invitation, to meet nobody- might be taken 
imi« M- le Comte de lEstorad^ recr of France, 
might appear to regard the sculptor Dorlange as havmg 
no pretensioni to mot with hts soaety 

* We cannot treat him, my husband smihngly added, 
‘as if he were one of our farmer*’ son* who came to 
display hu sab>lieutenant * Epaulette, and whom we 
shoold invite quite by himself because wc could not send 
him to the kitchen ’ 

So to meet our pnnapal guest- we asked M Joseph 
Bndau the pamter { the Chevalier d £sf>ard, M and 
Mmc de la Baitie, and M- dc RonqucroUcs, When 
inviting this last renticroan, mj)- husband took care to 
ask him whether ne would object to meeting M de 
Rhftord’i adversary — for you know, no doubt, that the 
Duke chose for his seconds m the duel G^eral de 
Montnveau and M de RonqucroUcs 

‘ Far fixim objecting, he rcpLcd, * I am delighted 
to seirc an opportunity of improving my acquaintance 
with a clever man, whose conduct m the affair in which 
we were copcerned was in all respects admirable- 

And when ray husband told mm of the obligation 
we owe to M Dorlanec — 

‘ Why, the artut is a hero I he exclaimed * If 
be goes on as he has begun, we shall not be able to 
teach to his knees ’ 

In his studio, with Jus throat bare to as to eivc free- 
to his head, which is a httlc large for his rody, and 
“tetsed in a most becoming loose Oriental sort of 
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garment, M Dorlange was certainly better looking 
than ih ordinary evening dress. At the same time, 
when he is talking with animation, his face lights up, 
and then his eyes seem to pour out a tide of that 
magnetic fluid of which I had been conscious at our 
previous meetings Mme. de la Bastie was no less 
struck by it. 

I forget whether I told you of the object of M 
Dorlange’s ambition he proposes to come forward as a 
candidate on the occasion of the next elections. This 
was his reason for declining the commission offered him 
by my husband as representing M Marie-Gaston. 
This, which M de I’Estorade and I had supposed to be 
a mere subterfuge or an empty dream, is, it would ?eem, 
a serious scheme At dinner, being challenged by M 
Joseph Bridau as to the reality of his parliamentary 
pretensions, M Dorlange asserted and maintained them 
As a result, almost all through the dinner, the conversa- 
tion took an exclusively political turn I expected to 
find our artist, if not an absolute novice, at least very 
moderately conversant with such matters, which hitherto 
must have lam quite outside his range Not at all , on ^ 
men and things, on the past and future history of party 
strife, he had really fresh wiews, evidently not borrowed 
from the daily cant of newspapers , and he spoke with 
lucidity, ease, and elegance so much so, that, when he 
had left, M de Ronquerolles and M de I’Estorade 
expressed their amazement at the clear and powerful 
political intelligence that he had revealed to them. 
The admission is all the more striking because these two 
gentlemen, both by instinct and position, are staunch 
Conservatives, while M Dorlange’s proclivities tend 
veiw evidently to democratic ideas 

This quite unexpected intellectual superiority in 
my problematical admirer reassqred me considerably. 
Politics, in fact, are an absorbing and dominating 
passion which can scarcely allow a second to flourish by 
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Its side Nevertheless, I was bent on studying the 
smation to the bottom, and after dinner I insidiously 
drew my gentleman into one of those tfie-i tett chats 
which the mistress of a house can generally arrange. 
After speaking of M Manc*^aston, our fnend in 
common, of my dear Louises craiy flights, and my 
own constant but useless ntteidpts to moderate them, 
after giving him crery opportunity and fiiality for 
opening the battle, I asked him whether his Saint 
Ursula was to be tent off soon 

* It II quite ready to start, Madame, said be. ^Butl 
wait for your permission, your txtot j for you to tell me, in 
short whether or no I am to alter anything in the face. 

‘First tell me this, replied I ‘Supping I were 
to wish for any alteration would such a change greatly 
mjnre the statue ? 

‘ It probably would However little yon chp a 
bird s wings, it is always checked m its flight. 

‘One more quesnon L }our statue most like me 
or tht tiher woman ? 

‘You, Madame, I need hardly say You are the 
present j she is the past 

‘ But to throw over the past in favour of the present 
IS called, as you doubtless ore aware, Monsieur, by an 
u^ly name. And you confess to this evil tendency 
with a frank readiness that is really quite startling 

‘ It is true that art can be brut^ said M Dorlange, 
laughing ‘ Wherever it may find the raw material of 
a creation, it rushes on it witn frenry 

‘Art, said I, ‘ 11 a big word, under which a world 
of things find refuge ! — The other day you told me 
that arcumstanccs, too long to be related, had con 
tributed to stamp on your mind, as a constant presence, 
the features of which mine are a reflection, and which 
have left such an nppretsfon on your memory Was 
not this saying pretty plainly that it was not the 
•culptor alone who rememberea them ? 
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‘ Indeed, Madame, I had not time to explain myself 
more fully. And in any case, on seeing you for the 
first time, would you not have thought it extraordinary 
if I had assumed a confidential tone ^ ’ 

‘ But now ? ’ said I audaciously 

‘ Even now, unless under very express encouragement, 
I should find it hard to persuade myself that anything 
in my past life could have a special interest for you ’ 

‘ But why so ? Some acquaintances ripen quickly 
Your devotion to my Nais is a long step forward in 
ours Besides,’ I added with affected giddiness, ‘ I love 
a story beyond all thmgs ’ 

‘ Besides the fact that mine has no end, it has, even 
to me, remained a mystery ’ 

‘ All the more reason Between us, perhaps, we 
may be able to solve it ’ ' 

M. Dorlange seemed to consider the matter, then, 
after a short silence, he said 

‘ It IS very true , women are clever m discerning 
faint traces in facts or feelings where we men can 
detect none. But this revelation does not involve 
myself alone, and I must be allowed to beg that it 
remains absolutely between ourselves I do not except 
even M de I’Estorade , a secret ceases to exist when 
once It goes beyond the speaker and the recipient ’ 

I really was desperately puzzled as to what was 
coming This last clause suggested the cautious pre- 
liminaries of a man about to trespass on another’s 
property. However, I pursued my policy of impudence 
and encouragement 

‘ M de I’Estorade,’ said I, ‘ is so little accustomed 
to hear everything from me, that he never saw a single 
line of my correspondence with Madame Marie-Gaston ’ 
At the same time I made a mental reservation with 
reference to you, my dear friend , for are you not the 
keeper of my conscience ^ And to a confessor one 
must confess all, if one is to be judiciously advised. 
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TiU now M Dorlange had been funding in /rent 
of the fireplace, while I lat at the comer He now took 
a chair close to me, and hj vrxy of preamble he cud — 

‘ I spoke to you, Madamt of the Lantjr family 

At ^is mitant Mme. de lx Battle, as proroking as a 
shower at a picnic, came up to ask me whether I bad 
seen Nathan’s new play? Mach I cared for anybody 
eUet comedy when absorbed m this drama, in which it 
would seem 1 had played a pretty lircK part I However, 
M Dorlange was obliged to give up hts scat by me, and 
It was impossible to tu^e him to myself any more that 
cremng 

As you tep, nothing hat come of all my forwardness and 
wilyness no light has dawned on the matter j but in the 
ahsOTcc of any advances from M« DorUnge, as I remember 
hit manner, which I carefully studied, I am more and 
more inclined to hclieve m his perfect innocence. 

Nor, in fact, is there anything In tbii interrupted 
tale to suggest that love played the part I had insinuated 
There arc plenty more ways of stamping a personality 
on one 1 memory} and if M Dorlange old not love the 
woman of whom I reminded him, wnat grudge can he 
have against me who am but a tort of iccond edition ? 
Nor must we overlook that very handfome housekeeper} 
for, granting that the it but a habit, adopted for reasons 
of common sense rather than of passion, the woman 
must ttill be, at any rate in some degree, a fence against 
me. Consequently, dear Madame, all the alarroi I have 
dinned into your cart would be ndiculous indeed I 
ihould lomewhat resemble Bdac in Zer FfTwrui Sevania^ 
who IS haunted by the idea that every one who tees her 
must /all in lore with her 

Bat I ihould be only too glad to come to this dull 
conclusion 

Lover or no, M Dorlange Is a man of high spirit 
imd remarkable powers of mind; if he does not put 
himself oat of court by any foolish aspintioni, it ’^U 
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be an honour and a pleasure to place him bn our list 0/ 
friends The service he did us predestines him to thisJ 
and I should really be sorry to seem hard on him Im 
that case, indeed, Nais would quarrel with me, for she 
very naturally thinks everything of her rescuer 
In the evening, when he had left 
‘Mamma, how well M Dorlange talks'’ said she, 
with a most amusing air of approval 

Speaking of Nais, this is the explanation she gives of 
the reserve that disturbed me so much 

‘Well, Mamma,’ said she, ‘ I supposed that you would 
have seen him too But after he stopped the horses, as 
you did not seem to know him, and as he is rather 
common-looking, I fancied he was a man ’ 

‘ A man what do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Why, yes , the sort of man one takes no notice of. 
But how glad I was when I found that he was a gentle- 
man ' You heard me exclaim, JVhy^ you me the 
gentleman who saved me ” ’ 

Though her innocence is perfect, there is in this 
explanation an ugly streak of pride, on which, you may 
be sure, I delivered a line lecture This distinction 
between the man and the gentleman is atrocious , but, 
on the whole, was not the child in the right ? She only 
said with guileless crudity what even our democratic 
notions still allow us to carry out in practice, though 
they do not allow us to profess it The famous Revolu- 
tion of ’89, at any rate, went so far as to establish this 
virtuous hypocrisy on a social footing But here am I 
too dnfting into politics, and if I carry my criticism 
any further, you will be telling me to beware, for that I 
am already catching it from M. Dorlange 

The Comiesse de P Estorade to Madajne Octave de Camps > 

t . 

Paris, 1839 

For nearly a fortnight, my dear Madame, we heard 
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no more of M DorUngc Not onlj* did he not think 
proper to come and re-open the confidcncei *0 pro- 
Tokingl^* interrupted b) Madame dc la Dutie, but he did 
not scan aware that after dinmg with anybody, a card, 
at least, IS due within the week 

Yesterday morning we were at breakfast and I 
had juit made a remark to this effect, without bitter 
ness, and merely b) way of conrersation, when Lucas, 
who, as an old ser\'ant, is somewhat oserbold and 
famibar made some one throw open the door of the 
dining room os if in triumph ; ana handing a note first 
to M de 1 Estomdc, he set down in the middle of the 
table a myitenous object wrapped in tissue paper, which 
at first suggested a dccoratisc dish of some kind 

* What in the world is that f I asked Lucas, seeing 
in bis face the announcement of a surpnst. And I put 
out mr hand to tear away the paper 

* On, Madame, be careful ( cned he ‘ It ti break 
able.* 

My husband meanwhile had read the note, which he 
handed to me, wying, *M. Dorlange s apology 

This IS what the artist wrote — 

‘Monsieur le Comte, I fanaed I could discern that 
Madame dc 1 Estoradc garc me permission rery rcluc 
tantly to take advantage of the audaaous use I had 
made of my petty larceny I hare therefore bravely 
determined to alter my work, and at the present 
moment hardly a likeness is discernible between “the 
two listen. Still, I could not bear that all I had done 
should he lost to the world, so I had a cast taken of 
Saint Ursulas head before altenng it, and made a 
reduced copy, plaang it on the shoulders of a charming 
Countess, who is not yet canonised, thank Heaven I 

* The mould was broken after the first copy was 
tabcu, ind that onjy copy I have the honour to beg 
you to accept This fact, which was only proper, gives 
the statuette rather more raloe. — Belicre me, LeJ 
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While I Was reading, my husband, Lucas, Nais, and 
Rene had been very busy extracting me from my 
wrappings , and behold, from a saint I had been con- 
verted into a lady of fashion, in the shape of a lovely 
statuette elegantly dressed I thought that M. de 
I’Estorade and the two children would go crazy with 
admiration The news of this wonder having spread 
through the house, all the servants whom we certainly 
spoil came in one after another, as if they had been 
invited, and each in turn exclaimed ‘How like 
Madame I ’ I quote only the leading theme, and do not 
remember every stupid variation. 

I alone remained unaffected by the general en- 
thusiasm It seemed to me that to be the eternal 
subject of M Dorlange’s plastic efforts was not an 
enviably happy lot , and, for the reasons you know, I 
should have liked far better to be less frequently in his 
thoughts and under his chisel As to M de I’Estorade, 
after spending an hour in deciding on the place in his 
study where the great work would look bek, he came to 
say 

‘ On my way to the Exchequer office I will look in 
on M Dorlange If he is disengaged this evening, I 
will ask him to dine here Armand, whom he has not 
yet seen, will be at home , thus he will see all the family 
together, and you can express your thanks ’ 

I did not approve of this family dinner, it seemed to 
me to place M Dorlange on a footing of intimacy 
which this fresh civility again warned me might be 
dangerous When I raised some little difficulty, M de 
I’Estorade remarked 

‘Why, my dear, the first time we invited him, you 
wanted to ask him only, which would have been 
extremely awkward, and now that it is perfectly suitable, 
you are making objections * ’ ^ 

To this argument, which placed me entirely m 
the wrong, I could make no reply, excepting say- 
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{ng to mpcir ihit hoihant!) arc lometimti Tcr7 
dumt/ 

M Dorbnpe conicnted 10 join isu lie mir hare 
found me a Utile cold In me ntprciunn* rf pramude 
I e^en irent to far at to tar that I thoulJ not ha\e 
atVed him to alter the ttatuc, which no doubt made 
him torr^ he had done to, and implied that I did 
not panicularlr approve of the present he had tent 
ui 

He alto contnred to \cx me on anoihcr point cm 
which, ai Tou know, 1 am nerer amcnab’c At dinner 
M del httoradc reverted to the tubjcci of the elect loni, 
diupproNinp more than ever of M Dofhnpc at a cun 
didatc, thouph no longer thinkinp It ndiculout j thii led 
to a political ditcutuon Armand, who it a rerr tcriout 
perton, ind radi the ncwtpjpcn, joined in ihceontcf 
lailon Unlike moit Udt of tl c pment dar he tharct 
hu father lopmioni, that It to «r hell ttronplj’ Conttr 
rauTc— indeed, rather in cxcett of that wiic moderation 
which Ii verr rare no doubt at »i*ircn He wai thui 
tempted to contradict M Dorbnpe, who, at I have told 
you, it a bit of a Jacobin And really it did not appear 
to me that m) little man « irgumcnit r>erc untound or 
too nrulentlr cxprc\tcd 

Without being rude, M Dorbnpe teemed to tcom 
the idea of ditcuttlng the matter with the poor boy 
and he rather tharply reminded him of hit tchool 
uniform j to much to, that I taw Armand rcadr to lotc 
hit temper and antwer vicioutl) At he (1 quite well 
bred, I had on!) 10 pive him 1 look, and lie controlled 
hlmtclfj but teeing him turn cnmion and thut hlmtclf 
up In total tilenec, 1 felt that hit pride bad been deeply 
wounded, and thought it ungenerous of M Dorlanpc to 
have cruthed him by hb tupcHonty I know that In 
tbetc dart all children want to be of Importance too 
Won, and that It doei them no harm to Interfere now 
®nd then and hinder them from being men of forty 
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But Armand really has powers of mmd and reason 
beyond his age. 

Do you want proof? 

Until last year I would never part from him , he 
went to the College Henri iv as a day scholar Well, 
it was he who, for the benefit of his studies, begged to 
be placed there as a boarder, since the constant to 
and fro inevitably interfered with his work , and to be 
allowed, as a favour, to shut himself up under the ferule 
of an usher, he exhausted more arguments, and wheedled 
me with more coaxing, than most boys would have used 
to obtain the opposite result Thus the grown-up 
manner, which in many school-boys is intolerably 
absurd, in him is the evident result of natural precocity, 
and this precocity ought to be forgiven him, since it is 
the gift of God M Dorlange, owing to the misfortune 
ofhis birth, is less able than most men to enter into the 
feelings of boys, so, of course, he is deficient in indul- 
gence But he had better be careful I This is a bad 
way of paying his court to me, even on the most 
ordinary footing of friendship 

Being so small a party, I could not, of course, revert 
to the history he had to tell me , but I did not think that 
he was particularly anxious to recur to the subject In 
fact, he was less attentive to me than to Nais, for 
whom he cut out black paper figures during an hour or 
more It must also be said that Madame de Rastignac 
came in the way, and that I had to give myself up to 
her visit While I was talking to her by the fire, M. 
Dorlange, at the other end of the room, was making 
Nais and Rene stand for their portraits, and they 
presently came exultant to show me their profiles, 
wonderfully like, snipped out with the scissors. 

‘Do you know,’ said Naism a whisper, ‘ M. Dorlange 
says he will make a bust of me in njarble ? ’ 

All this struck me as in rather bad taste I do not 
like to see artists who, when admitted to a drawing- 
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room, *tiU carry on the btnioeu, as jt were. They 
thoi justify the amtocntjc arrogance which toffltumes 
rcFmes to think them worthy to be received for thdr 
own take, 

M Dorlinge went away early j and M de 1 Estorade 
got on my nerves, os he has done so many timet m hit 
Or^ when he insisted on thomng out hit guest, who 
had tried to steal away unpcrccived, and I heard him 
desire him to repeat his vitici less rarely, that I was 
always at home In the evening 

Tnc result of this family dinner has been avil war 
among the children Nait lauding her dear delrvcrer to 
the tkies, in which the it supported by Rene, who it 
completely won over by a ^lendid Uncer on horseback, 
cut out (qz him by M, Uorlange, Armand, on the 
contrary, uyi he u ugly, wbi<^ it inditputablc he 
deelaret be it just like the portraits of Danton in the 
lUuitrated history of the Revolution, and there u some 
truth in it. He aito art that In the statuette he hat 
made me look like a miluneT*s apprentice, which is not 
true at all Hence endless squabbles among the dear 
creatures. Only just now I was obhgcd to interfere 
and tell them that I was ored of hcai^g of their M 
Dorlangc. 

Will you not say the tame of me, dear Madame, when 
I have wntten so much about him and told you nothing 
definite after all ? 

, Drrhngt U MaTie~G<J7ttn 


Paau JlffU ll]9 

Why do I give up my art, and what do I expect to 
wid In that ‘ galley called pobtlcs I 
’TTiat It what comes, my dear fond lover, of ihntung 
yourtclf up for year^ m conventual matrimony The 
^®rldj meanwhile, hat gone on Life hat brought fresh 
combmadoni to thoie whom you shut out, and the lets 
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you know of them, the readier you are to blame those 
you have forgotten. Every one is clever at patching 
other folks’ affairs 

You must know then, my inquisitive friend, that it was 
not of my own accord that I took the step for which you 
would call me to account My unforeseen appearance 
in the electoral breach was in obedience to the desire of 
a very high personage. A father has at last allowed a 
gleam of light to shine m the eternal darkness , he has 
three parts revealed himself, and, if I may trust appear- 
ances, he fills a place in society that might satisfy the 
most exacting conceit. And, to be in keeping with the 
usual current of my life, this revelation was involved in 
circumstances singular and romantic enough to deserve 
telling in some detail 

Since for two years past you have been living in 
Italy and visiting the most interesting cities, I believe I 
need hardly tell you that the Cafe Greco is the general 
haunt of the art pupils from the Pans schools, and 
the artists of every nationality who are staying in 
Rome 

In Pans, Rue du Coq-Saint-Honore, there is remote 
equivalent for this institution in a cafe that has long 
been known as the Cafe des Arts I spend the evening 
there two or fhree times a week, and meet there several 
Roman students, my contemporaries They have made 
me acquainted with some journalists and men of letters, 
agreeable and superior men, with whom it is both 
pleasant and profitable to exchange ideas There is a 
particular corner where we congregate, and where 
every question of a serious character is discussed and 
thrashed out, but, as having the most living interest, 
politics especially give rise to the most impassioned 
arguments In our little club democratic views pre- 
dominate, they are represented in the most diverse 
shades, including the Utopia or phalanstery of workers 
This will show you that the proceedings of the Govern- 
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ment ire often severely hindled, ind that unlimited 
fteedoro of Unguigc charactense* our verdicts 

Rather more than a year ago the waiter^ — the only 
waiter who u allowed the honour of lupplying our wanti 
— took me aside one day, having, as he declared, a com 
munication of importance to malx 

‘You arc watched by the police, sir, said he, ‘and 
you will be wise not to talk always open mouthed like 
St. Paul’ 

‘ By the police, my good fellow I Why, what on earth 
can u 6nd to watch ? AU I can say, and a great deal 
more, is printed every morning in the newspapers. 

‘That has nothing to do with it They have an 
eye on you I have seen it There is q bttlc old man 
who cakes a great deal of snuff, and who always du 
where he can hear you. When yon arc speaking he 
listens much more attentively than to any of the pthers, 
and I even caught him once wntlog something in hu 
pocket book In signs that were not tie alphabet^ 

Very good j then next time he cornea, show him 
to me. 

The next time was no further off than the mo luw 
The man pointed out was small and grey haired, 
untidy m his appearance, and bis &cc, deeply marked 
by the smallpooc, was, I thought, that of a man of fifty 
And he certainly very often took a pinch out of a lar^ 
snuff box, and seemed to honour my remarks with a 
degree of attention which I could, u I chose, regard as 
highly complimentary or extremely impertment But 
of the two alternatives I was inclined to the more 
charitable by the air of honesty and mildness that 
F>crTaded this supposed cmiSaary or the police. When I 
remarked on this reassuring aspect to the waiter, who 
flattered himself thst he had scented out a secret agent — 
‘Oh yes, indeed I said he. ‘Those arc the sweet 
manners they always put on to hide their game. 

Two days after, one Sunday, at the hour of vespers, 
ai 
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in the course of one of those long walks all across Pans, 
which you know I always loved, mere chance led me 
into the Church of Samt-Louis en I’lle, the parish church 
of that God-forsaken quarter. The building is not 
particularly interesting, in spite of what some historians 
have said, and, following them, every Stranger^s Guide 
' to Parts I should only have walked through it, but 
that the wonderful talent of the organist who was 
playing the service irresistibly held me When I tell 
you that the performer came up to my ideal, you will 
know that is high praise , for you will, I daresay, 
remember that I draw a distinction between organ 
players and organists a rank of the superior nobility to 
whom I grant the title only on the highest grounds 

When the service was over, I was curious to see the 
face of so remarkable an artist buried in such a corner, 
I took my stand at the door from the organ loft to be 
close to the player as he came out I could have done 
no more for a crowned head I But are not great 
artists, after all, the real kings by divine right ? 
Imagine my amazement when, after waiting a few 
minutes, instead of a perfectly strange face, I saw a man 
whom I at once vaguely recognised, and knew at a 
second glance for my watchful listener of the Cafe des 
Alts Nor was this all at his heels came a sort of 
spoilt attempt at humanity, and in this misshapen failure, 
with crooked legs and a thicket of unkempt hair, I 
discerned our old quarterly providence, my banker, my 
money-carrier in short, our respected friend the 
mysterious dwarf. 

I, you may be sure, did not escape his sharp eye, 
and I saw him eagerly pointing me out to the organist 
He instinctively, and not profitably calculating all that 
would come of it, turned quickly to look at me, and 
then, taking no further notice of ^me, went on his way 
The dwarf, meanwhile whom I might recognise as his 
master’s servant by this single detail went familiarly 
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up to the man who distributed hoi) water and offered 
him a pinch of snuff then he hobbled awafi nerer 
loobng at me again, and vanished through a door in a 
corner under one of the side aisles. 

The care this man had taken to point me out to the 
organut was a revclaaon The Matrtrt was evidently 
fuSy informed as to the strange means by which my 
allowance used to reach me, and it bad been regularly 
handed over 'to me after my return from Romt^ rill 1 
was placed above want by receiving some commissions. 
It was not less probable that the man who knew about 
this finanaal mystery was the depositary of other 
secrets and I was all the more eager to extract from 
him some expUnaaon because, as 1 am now Imng on 
the fruit of my own exertions, I had no fear of finding 
my conon^ punished by the stoppage of supplies that 
had formerly been threatened 

1 acted on the spur of the moment and rushed after 
the ore^iL By the time I bad got out of the church 
door, he was out of rgbt, but chance favoured me and 
led me m the direction he had taken ) u 1 came out on 
the Qua] de fidthune, 1 saw him in the diitance knock 
in? at a door 

1 boldly followed and said to the gate porter- — 

* Is the organist of Samt Louis cn 1 lie within ? 

* M. Jacoucs Brichctcau ? 

‘Yes, M Jacques Bncbetcau he lives here, I 
think? 

On the fourth floor above the entrt ul, the door 
on the left. He has just come in you may catch him 
up on the stain 

Run as fast u I could, by the time I reached my 
man his key was in the lock 

*M Jacques Bncbctcau ? I hastily exclaimed ‘I 
have the honour, I think ? 

‘1 know no such person, said he coolly, os he 
turned the key 
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‘i may be mistaken in the name, but M the organist 
of Saint-Louis en Tile ? ’ 

‘I never heard of any organist living in this 
house ’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Monsieur there certainly is, 
for the concierge has just told me so Besides, you are 
undoubtedly the gentleman I saw coming out of the 
organ loft, accompanied by a man I may say ’ 

But before I had finished speaking, this strange 
individual had baulked me of his company and shut his 
door in my face 

For a moment I wondered whether I had been 
mistaken , but, on reflection, mistake was impossible 
Had not this man already, and for years, proved his 
extravagant secretiveness ? It was he certainly who 
persistently refused to have anything to say to me, and 
not I who had blundered I proceeded to pull his bell 
with some energy, quite determined to persist till I 
knew the reason of this fixed purpose of ignoring me 
For some little time the besieged party put up with the 
turmoil I was making , but I suddenly remarked that 
the bell had ceased to sound It had evidently been 
muffled ; the obstinate foe would not come to the door, 
and the only way of getting at him would be to beat it 
in That, however, is not thought mannerly 

I went down again to the door-porter and told him 
of my failure, without saying anything about the leasons 
that had led to it, and I so far invited his confidence 
that I extracted some information concerning the 
impenetrable M Jacques Bricheteau But though it 
was given with all desirable willingness, it threw no 
light whatever on the situation M. Bncheteau was a 
quiet resident, polite but not communicative , punctual 
in paying his rent, but not in easy circumstances, for he 
kept no servant not even a maul to clean for him, and 
he never took a meal at home He was always out by 
ten in the morning, and never came in till the evening. 
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ind wai protaWy a clerk in »n office, or perhaps 2 music 
muter giving lessons 

Only oncfict in thu heap of raguc and useless infer 
mation seemed to be of the slightest uitcrcst For 
some months past M Jacques Bricheteflu had pretty 
frequently been the rcapicnt of heavy letters, which, to 
judge by the cost of postage, were no doubt from some 
distant country] but, with the best will in the world, 
the worthy porter had nerer been able to deapher the 
postmark, and at any rate the name, which he had but 
guessed at, had quite escaped his memory 1 so for the 
moment this obsemitioa, which might have been of 
some use, was absolutely valueless 

On my return home 1 persuaded myself that a pathetic 
epistle ladrcssed to my recalcitnuit mend woulu induce 
him to admit me. Seasoning my urgent supplication 
with a spice of mdmidatioo,! gave him to understand 
that I was immovably bene on penetrating at any cost, 
the mystery of my birth, of which he seemed to be fullj 
informed Now that I had some clue to the secret, it 
would be his part to consider whether my desperate 
efforts, blindly rushing against the dark unknown might 
not entail much greater trouble than the frank cxplana 
tion I bttged him to favour me with 

My ultimitum thus formulated, to the end that it 
ihoufd reach the hands of M Jacques Bnchetcau as 
soon as posaiblc, on the following morning, before nine, 
I arrived at the door But, m a frenzy of secrecy — 
unless he has some really inexplicable reason for avoiamg 
me — at daybreak that morning, after paying the rent 
for the current term and for a term s notice, the organist 
had packed off hts famlturc and it 11 to be supposed 
that the men employed m thu sudden flitting were 
handsomely bnbed for their silence, iince the conaerge 
could not discover the name of the street whither his 
IcmI^ was moving The men did not belong to the 
neighbourhood, so there was not a chance of unearthing 
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them and paying them to speak The man, whose 
curiosity was at least as eager as my own, had, to be sure, 
thought of a simple plan for gratifying it This, not 
indeed a very creditable one, was to follow the van in 
which the musician’s household goods were packed. 
But the confounded fellow was prepared for everything , 
he kept an eye on the over-zealous porter, and remained 
on sentry duty in front of the house till his cargo was 
too far on its way for any risk of pursuit 

Still, and in spite of the obstinacy and cleverness of 
this unattainable antagonist, I would not be beaten. I 
felt there was still a connecting thread between us in 
the organ of Saint-Louis’ , so on the following Sunday, 
before the end of High Mass, I took up a post at the 
door of the organ lofr, fully determined not to let the 
sphinx go till I had made it speak Here was a fresh 
disappointment M Jacques Bricheteau was represented 
by one of his pupils, and for three Sundays in succession 
It was the same On the fourth I ventured to speak 
to the substitute and ask him if the rnacstro were ill. 

‘No, monsieur M Bricheteau is taking a holiday, 
he will be absent for some time, and is awav on 
business 

‘ Where then can I write to him ? ’ 

‘ I do not exactly know Still, I suppose that you 
can write to his lodgings, close at hand, Quai de 
Bethune ’ 

‘ But he has moved Did you not know ’ 

‘ No Indeed I and where is he now living ? ’ 

I was out of luck asking for information from a 
man who, when I questioned him, questioned me 
And as if to drive me fairly beside myself, while 
investigating matters under such hopeful conditions, 
I saw in the distance that , confounded deaf and dumb 
dwarf, who positively laughed as i\e looked at me 

Happily for my impatience and curiosity, which 
were enhanced by every defeat, and rising by degrees to 
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an almojt Intolerable pitch, daylight prcicntly dawned 
A few days after ihit last false scent, a letter reached 
me j and I, a better scholar than the Concierge of the 
Quai dc Bethone, at once saw that the postmark was 
Stockholm, Sweden, which did not excessively astonnh 
me. When in Rome. I had the honour of being kindly 
received by ThorwaJdsen, the great sculptor, and I had 
met many of his fcllow-countiymcn in his studio— some 
commission perhaps, for which he bad recommended 
me — so imagine my sttrpmc and emotion when, on 
opening It, the first words 1 read were — 

^ Mtmxntr mtn fU 

Tl>e letter was long, and 1 bad not patience 
enough to read it through before looking to sec whose 
name I bore So I turned at once to the signature. 
This beginning, AUnuntr mtn Jik, which we often 
find in bister) as used by kings when addressing their 
scions, muse surely promise anstocratic parentage! — 
My disappointment was great there was no signature. 

* Monsieur mon fils, rny anonymous father wrote, 
‘I cannot regret that your inveterate determination to 
solve the secret of your birth should hare compelled 
the man who watched over your youth to come here 
and confer with me as to the steps to which we should 
be compelled by this dangerous and turbulent curiosity 
I hare for a long time cherished an idea which has now 
come to matunty, and It has been ftr more satisfactorily 
dlictmcd in speech than it could have been by corre 
spondencc. 

‘ Being obliged to leave France almost immediately 
after your birth, which cost your mother her life, I 
nude a large fortune in a fordgn land, and I now fill 
a high position in the Government of this country I 
foresee a time whep I may be free to give you my 
ii^e, and at the same lime to secure for you the re 
'^lon of the post I hold But, to rise so high as thu, 
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the celebrity which, with my permission, you promise 
to achieve in Art would not be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion I therefore wish you to enter on a political career , 
and in that career, under the existing conditions in 
France, there are not two ways of distinguishing your- 
self you must be elected a member of the Chamber 
You are not yet, I know, of the required age, and you 
have not the necessary qualification But you will be 
thirty next year, and that is just long enough to enable 
you to become a landed proprietor and prove your 
possession for more than a twelvemonth On the day 
after receiving this you may call on the Brothers 
Mongenod, bankers. Rue de la Victoire j they will pay 
you a sum of two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
This you must at once invest m the purchase of a house, 
and devote any surplus to the support of some news- 
paper which, in due course, will advocate your election 

after another outlay is met which I shall presently 
explain. 

‘Your aptitude for politics is vouched for by the 
friend who has watched over you in your deserted 
existence, with a zeal and disinterestedness that I can 
never repay. He has for some time followed you and 
listened to you, and he is convinced that you would 
make a creditable appearance in the Chamber Your 
opinions Liberal, and at once moderate and enthusi- 
astic meet my views, and you have, unconsciously, 
hitherto played into my hand very successfully 

‘ I cannot at present reveal to you the place of your 
probable election. It is being prepared with a deep 
secrecy and skill which will be successful in proportion 
as they are wrapped in silence and darkness However, 
your success may be, perhaps, partly insured by your 
carrying out a work which I commend to your notice, 
advising you to accept its apparent singularity without 
demur or comment For the present you must still be 
a sculptor, and you are to employ the talent of which 
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you haTc giren evidence in the execution of a ttatue of 
^nt UrsubL — The lubjcct docs not lick poetry or 
interest j Saint Ursula, vir^ and martyr, tras, it is 
generally bclicTcd, the daughter of a pnnee of Great 
Bntim She was marmed m the fifth century at 
Cologne, where she had founded a conrent of maidens 
known to popular Bopentjdon as the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins She was subsequently taken as the patron 
saint of the Unuline Sisters who adopted her name 
also of the famous House of the Sorbonne. 

‘ An artist so clever as you arc, may, it seem* to me, 
make something of all these facta. 

‘ Without knowing the name of the place you are to 
represent, it 11 desirable that you should at once make 
doe profession of your political tendenaes and proclaim 
your intendon of standing for election At tbe tame 
time, I cannot too eame^y impress on you the need 
for secrecy as to this communication, and for patience 
in your present posiaon Leave my agent in peace, 1 
beg of youj and setting aside a curiosity which, I warn 
you, involve you m the greatest disasten, await 
the slow and quiet development of the splendid future 
that lies before you By not choosing to conform to 
my arrangements, you will dcpnvc yourself of every 
chance of bemg iiuaated into the mystery you are *0 
eager to solve. However, I will not even suppose that 
you can rebel { I would rather believe m your perfect 
deference to the wishes of a father who feels that the 
hippiest day of hii life will be that when he is at last 
able to make himself known to you 

‘ PJ — A* your statue is intended for the chapel of an 
Urtulme convent. It must be m white marble. The 
haght of the figure is to be 1 706 metre, or in other 
Word* five feet three inches. As it will not stand m 
^Ichc, it mult be qqually well finished on all ades 
TTie cost to be defrayed out of the two hundred snd 
mty thousand francs advised by the present letter 
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The present letter left me cold and unsatisfied , it 
bereft me of a hope I had long cherished that of some 
day knowing a mother 'as kind as yours, of whose 
adorable sweetness you often told me, my dear friend. 
This was, after all, no better than twilight in the thick 
fog of my life , it did not even tell me whether I had 
been born in wedlock or no And it also struck me 
that, as addressed to a man of my age, there was a very 
imperious and despotic tone in the paternal instructions 
Was It not a strange act to turn my life upside down 
just as, at school, wc were made to wear our coats 
inside out as a punishment ^ My first instinct was to 
address to myself all the arguments that you or any 
other friend might have found to deny my political 
vocation. 

However, curiosity took me to the bankers , and on 
finding at Messrs Mongenod’s, in hard and ready cash, 
the two hundred and fifty thousand francs promised me, 
I confess I reasoned differently. It struck me that the 
determination which began by advancing so large a 
sum must in fact be serious^, since that power knew 
all, and I knew nothing, it seemed to me unreasonable 
and inopportune to attempt to struggle After all, 
had I any special dislike to the path pointed out to me 
No Political matters have always interested me up 
to a certain point , and if my attempt to be elected came 
to nothing, I could come back to my art, not more 
ridiculous than a hundred other still-born ambitions 
that see the light under every new administration 

I bought the house, I took shares in the National^ and 
I found ample encouragement in my political schemes, 
as well as the certainty of a keen contest whenever I 
should reveal the name of the place I meant to stand 
for hitherto I have had no difficulty m keeping that 
secret ^ 

I also executed the ‘ Saint Ursula,’ and I am now 
waiting for further instructions, which certainly seem 
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to me to be t long time coming, now that I have loudly 
proclaimed my ambitions and that the stir of a general 
election IS In the air — a fight to which I am by no 
means cquaL To obey the instructions of paternal 
caubon I need not, I know, ask you to be absolutely 
secret about all I confide to )Ou Reserve is a virtue 
which I know you to have brought to such perfection 
that I need not preach It to you. But I am wrong my 
dear fnend, to allow myself any such maltaoos allusions 
to the past, for at this moment I am under greater 
obligabons to you than you fancy Partly out of 
interest m me, no doubt, and to a great extent out of a 
very general aversion for your brother in law 1 arrogance, 
when I was wounded, tne democranc party came in a 
body to inquire for me, and tbe talk about this duel, 
which has really helped to make me famous, hat no 
doubt greatly improved my chances of elecnon So a 
truce to your perpetual tbanks-^o you not see that I 
have to thank you ? 

Derlangt t* Afarte Gartn* 


Paui, ifj^. 

My dear Friend, — I am still playing my part as 
best 1 may of a candidate without a constituency My 
fHendi arc puzxled, and I must confess that I am 
wxHried, for there arc but a lew weeks now till the 
general election and if all these mysterious prepara 
Ooni end in smoke, a pretty figure 1 shall cut m the 
eyes of M. Bbnou, whose spiteful comments you reported 
to me not lonff ago Still, one thought supports me 
It seems hardly likely that anybody should sow two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs in my furrow with 
oat the definite purpose of githcnng some sort of crop 
Possibly indeed if \ could see the thing more dearly, 
this absence of hurry on the part of those who arc 
irking for me in such a dchberate and underground 
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manner may, in fact, be the result of perfect confidence 
in my success Be this as it may, I am being kept, in 
consequence, in a state of idle expectancy that is a 
burden to me , riding a-straddle, as jt were, on two 
lives, one on which I have as yet no foothold, and one 
from which I am not yet quite free , I have not the 
spirit to start on any new work, and feel uncommonly 
like a traveller who has come much too early for his 
coach and does not know what to do with himself or 
where to pass the spare time. 

You will not, I beheve, be sorry that I should 
turn this far niente to account in favour of our corre- 
spondence , and, now I think of it, I will recur to two 
passages in your last letter to which at first I was not 
inclined to pay any particular attention For one thing, 
you warned me that my political pretensions found no 
favpur with M Bixiou, and for another, you insinuated 
that I might find myself falling in love with Mme de 
I’Estorade, if I had not done so already First as to the 
Great Disapprobation of M Bixiou we used to say the 
Great Treason of M de Mirabeau 

In one word I will paint the man M Bixiou is 
envious There was in him unquestionably the making 
of a great artist , but in the economy of his individuality 
the stomach has killed the heart and head, and by sheer 
subjection to sensuous appetite he is now for ever 
doomed to remain no more than a caricaturist, a man, 
that is to say, who lives from hand to mouth, discounts 
his talent m frittered ^work, real penal servitude 
which enables the man to live jovially, but brings him 
no consideration, and promises him no future , a man 
whose talent is a mere feeble abortion , his mind as 
much as his face is stamped with the perpetual, hope- 
less grimace which human instinct has always ascribed to 
the fallen angels And just as thq Prince of Darkness 
attacks by preference the greatest saints, as reminding 
him most sternly of the angelic heights from which he 
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fell, >0 M Bixiou ihedi hts venom on every ulenc And 
every character in whoic ttrength, and ipmt, and pur- 
poie he feels the brave resolve not to waste itself as hii 
has been waited But there Is one thing which may 
reassure you as to the outcome of bs slander and his 
abuse — for from M de 1 Estorade t report to you I per 
cove that he indulges in both namely, at the very time 
when he fanaes he 11 most successfully occupied in a 
sort of horlesque autopsy of my person, he is but a 
plastic puppet in my hands, a jumping jack of which 1 
hold the ttnng, and into whose mouth 1 can put what 
words I please. 

Feeling sure that a little advertisement should prepare 
the way for my appearance aa a statesman, I looked 
about me for some public cners, detp>moutbe^ as Mme. 
PemelJe would say, and well able to give tongiie If 
among bbtant trumpeters I could have found one more 
shnll, more deafentngly persistent than the great Bixiou, 
I would have preferred him I took advantage of the 
malignant inquitiuveness that takes that amiable pest 
into every studio in turn, to fill himself up with informa 
don I told him everything, of my go^ luck, of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs, ascribing them 
to a lucky turn on Change, of all my parliamentary 
schemes, to the very number of the house I bad pur 
And I am much mistaken if that number is 
not written down somewhere in his notebook 

Thu, I fancy, is enough to reduce the admiration of 
his audience at the ^ontcomets, and prove that this 
formidable magpie is not quite so miraculously informed 
on all points. 

As to my political horoscope, which he condescended 
^ cast, I cannot say that his astrology, strictly speaking, 
1* the truth It is qmte certain that by announc 

my mtcntion of mever attempting to keep step with 
other men s opinions I shall attain to the position so dearly 
•et forth by a pleader worthy to be the successor of M dc 
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la Palisse ‘ What doygu do, gentlemen, to a man whom 
you place in solitay confinement ? You isolate him ’ 
Isolation, in fact, ^^ust at first be my lot , and the life 
of an artist, a §fitary life, in which a man spins every- 
thing out rVimself, has predisposed me to accept the 
situatior And if I find myself in consequence 
v,af/^>.ially as a beginner — exempt from all lobby and 
backstairs influences, this may do me good service as a 
speaker , for I shall be able to express myself with 
unbiassed strength and freedom Never being bound 
by any pledge, by any trumpery party interest, there 
will be nothing to hinder me from being myself, or 
from expressing in their sacred crudity any ideas I 
think wholesome and true 

I know full well that in the face of an assembled 
multitude these poor truths for truth’s sake do not 
always get their chance of becoming infectious, or even 
of being respectfully welcomed But have you not 
observed that by knowing how to snatch an opportunity 
we sometimes hit on a day which seems to be a sort of 
festival of sense and intelligence, when the right thing 
triumphs almost without an effort ? On those days, in 
spite of the utmost prejudice in the hearers, the speaker’s 
honesty makes them generous and sympathetic, at any 
rate for the moment, with all that is upright, true, and 
magnanimous At the same time, I do not deceive 
myself, though this system of mine may win me some 
consideration and notoriety as an orator, it is of very 
little avail in the pursuit of office, nor will it gain me 
the reputation as a practical man for which it is now the 
fashion to sacrifice so much But if my influence at 
arm’s length should be inconsiderable, I shall be heard 
at a distance, because I shall, for the most part, ^peak 
out of the window outside the narrow and suffocating 
atmosphere of parliamentary life, an^ over the head of its 
petty passions and mean interests 

This kind of success will be all I need for the pur- 
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noics my benevolent parent »cems 10 have in view 
\Vbat he appears to aim at it that 1 should make a noise 
and be heard afar and from that side, political life has, 
1 declare, its artistic aspect which will not too men 
strously jor with my post life. 

Now, to come to another matter — that of my actual 
or possible passion for Mme dc 1 Estoradc. Thh is 
your very judicial epitome of the ease — In 1837 when 
you set out for Itol), Mme dc I Estorede was still in the 
bloom of her beauty Leading a life so calm so 
sheltered from passion as hers has always been, it is 
probable that the lapse of two }ears has left no deep 
marks on her ( and the proof that time has stood still 
for that privileged beauty you find m my strange and 
audadous persistency in aenving inspiration from it 
Henccj If the nmchicf it not already done, at any rate 
you will mvc me warning j there 11 but one step from 
the ortiscs admiration to the man s, and the story of 
Pypnalion is commended to my prudent meditation 

In the fint place, most sapient and learned mytho- 
logTst, 1 may make tbu observation The person pnncj 
psdly interested in the matter, who 11 on the spot and in 
a &r better position than rou to estimate the perfls of 
the situation, has no anxiety on the subject M dc 
I’Eitorode s only complaint U that my visits arc not 
more frequer^ and my rcttcence Is, in his eyes, pure bad 
manners — *To be sure!* you exclaim, ‘a husband — 
any husband — is the last to suspect that his wife is being 
made love to I ’—So be ft But what about Mme. dc 
1 Estorade, with her high reputation for virtue, and the 
cold, almost calculating reasonableness which she so 
bTcrngVit to bear on the ardent and im^a»ontd 
petulance of another lady known to you ? And will you 
not also allow that the love of her children, earned to 
the last dcg cv of ftryour, I had almost said fanatiaim, 
that we sec in women, must in her be an infallible pro- 
tection 1 So fiir, and for her, well and good 
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But jt IS not her peace of mind, but mine, that concerns 
your friendship , for if Pygmalion had failed to animate 
his statue, much good his love would have done him ^ I 
might, in reply to your charitable solicitude, refer you 
to my principles though the word and the thing alike 
are completely out of fashion to a certain very absurd 
respect that I have always professed for conjugal fidelity, 
to the very natural obstacle to all such levity of fancy 
raised in my mind by the serious responsibilities on 
which I am embarking And I might also say that, 
though not indeed by the superiority of my genius, at 
least by every tendency of mind and character, I am one 
of that earnest and senous school of a past time who, 
regarding Art as long, and Life as short longa tt vita 
hrevts did not waste their time and their creative 
powers in silly, dull intrigues 

But I can do better still. Since M de I’Estorade has 
spared you no detail of the really romantic circumstances 
under which his wife and I met, you know that it was a 
reminiscence which made me follow the steps of such a 
beautiful model Well, that memory, while it attracted 
me in one sense to the fair Countess, is the very thing 
of all others to keep me at a distance This, of course, 
seems to you very elaborate and enigmatical But, 
patience and I will explain If you had not thought 
proper to cut the thread which for so many years con- 
nected our lives, I should not at this day have so much 
to work over again , since, however, you have made it 
necessary that I should pay up arrears, you must, my 
dear fellow, make the best of my long stories, and be a 
patient listener 

In 1835, the last year I spent in Rome, I was on 
terms of considerable intimacy with a French Academy 
student named Desroziers He was a musician, a man 
of distinguished and observant mmd, who would pro- 
bably have made a mark m his art if he had not been 
carried off by typhoid fever the year after I left 
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Ooe da^ vhen we had taken it Into oar beads that 
we would travel os £ir as Sialy, an excuruon allowed 
bv the rules of the Academy, we found ourselves 
a^Iutely penniless, and we were wandering about 
the streets of Rome considering ly what means wc 
could repair the damage to our finances, when wc 
happened to pass by Braschl palace. The doors 
st(^ fvide open, admitting an ebb and fiow of people 
of all daises m an endless dde 
‘By the Mass!* cried Desrowers, ‘this it the very 
thing for us 1 ’ 

And without any explanation as to whither he was 
leidmg me, we follow^ In the stream and made our 
way into the palace. 

After gomg up a magnificent marble staircase, and 
through a long suite of rooms, poorly enough fbr 
mibed — as is usaal m Roman palaces, where all the 
luxury contiics m fine ceiLngs, pictuna, statues, and 
other works of art — we found ourselves in a room hung 
with black and hghted with many tapers. It was, at you 
will hare understood,a body lymg instate. In themiddlc, 
on a raised bed covered with a canopy,lay the most hideous 
and grotesque thing you can concave of Imagine a 
little old man with a ^cc and hands withered to such a 
state of desiccation that a mummy by comparison would 
seem fat and well looking Dres^ m black satin 
breeches, a violet velvet coat of faihiontble cat, a 
white waistcoat embroidered with gold, and a full shirt 
EnU of English point lace, this skeleton 1 checks were 
thickly coated with rouge, which enhanced the parch 
ment yellow of the rest of the skin j and crowning 
a fair wig, tightly cuilcd, it bad a huge hat and feathers 
t3ted knowingly over one car, and making the most 
<- cicut spectator laugh in spite of himself After 
^lanaag it this ndic^ous ana pitiable exhibition, the 
indupcjisable prelimidiry to a foneral according to the 
^tocratlc ebquette of Rome — 

N 
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‘There you see the end,’ said Dcsroziers. ‘Now, 
come and look at the beginning ’ 

So saying, and paying no heed to my questions, 
because he wanted to give me a dramatic surprise, 
he led me off to the Albani gallery, and placing me 
in front of a statue of Adonis reclining on a lion’s 
skin 

‘ What do you think of that ? ’ said he. 

‘ That I ’ cried I at a first glance , ‘ it is as fine as an 
antique ’ 

‘ It is as much an antique as I am,’ replied Desroziers, 
and he pointed to a signature on the plinth ‘ Sarrasinc, 

- 1758 ’ 

‘Antique or modern, it is a masterpiece,’ I said, 
when I had studied this delightful work from all sides. 
‘ But how are this fine statue and the terrible caricature 
you took me to see just now to help us on our way to 
Sicily ? ’ 

‘ In your place, I should have begun by asking who 
and what was Sarrasme,’ 

‘That was unnecessary,’ replied I ‘I had already 
heard of this statue I had forgotten it again, because 
when I came to see it the Albani gallery was closed for 
repairs as they say of the theatres Sarrasine, I was 
informed, was a pupil of Bouchardon’s, and, like us, a 
pensioner on the King of Rome, where he died within 
six months of his arrival ’ 

‘But who or what caused his death ? ’ 

‘Some illness probably,’ replied I, never dreaming 
that my reply was prophetic of the end of the man 
I was addressing 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said Desroziers ‘Artists don’t die 
in such an idiotic way ’ 

And he gave me the following details 

Sarrasine, a youth of genius, but of ungovernable 
passions, almost as soon as he ‘arrived in Rome, fell 
madly in love with the pnncipal soprano at the Argen- 
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titay whole name was ZombincUa At that time the 
Pope would not allow women to appear on the stage in 
Rome The difficulty was overcome by means well 
known, and imported from the East Sarrasine, in his 
fury at finding his love thus cheated, having already 
executed an imaginary statue of this imaginary mistress, 
was on the point of killing himself liut the singer 
was under the protection of a great personage, who to 
be beforehand with him, had cooled the sculptor s blood 
by a few pneks of the stiletto Zambinelb had not 
approved of this violence, but ncvcfLhcIcss continued to 
sing at the Ar^enttna and on every stage in Europe, 
amiwing a splendid fortune. 

liVhen too old to remain on the »tace, the singer 
shrank into a little old man, very vain, very shy, 
but u wilful and capnaous as a wootan All toe 
aifectron of which he was capable he bestowed on a 
wonderfully beautiful niece, whom be placed at the 
head of fau bousebdd. She was the Madame Denis 
of this strange Voltaire, and he intended that she should 
Inherit his vast wealth The handsome heiress, in love 
with a Frenchman named the Comte de Lanty, who 
was supposed to be a highly skilled chemist, though, in 
&ct, little was known of his antecedents, had great 
difficulty in obtaining her uncles consent to her 
marriage with the man of her choice And when, 
weary of disputing the matter, he gave in, it was on 
condition of not parting from his niece. The better to 
secure the fulfilment of Ac bargain, he gave her nothing 
on her mamage, parting with none of hii fortune, 
which he spent liberally on all who were about him 
Bored wherever he found himself, and driven by 
a perpetual longing for change, the fantastic old man 
had at different times taken up hrt abode in the 
remotest parts of the world, always dragging at hii 
heels the family party whose respect and attachment 
he had secured it least for life. 
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In 1829, when he was nearly a hundred years old, 
and had sunk into a sort of imbecility though still 
keenly alive when he listened to music a question of 
some interest to the Lantys and their two children 
brought them to settle in a splendid house in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honore. They there received all Pans 
The world was attracted by the still splendid beauty of 
Madame de Lanty, the innocent charm of her daughter 
Manamna, the really royal magnificence of their enter- 
tainments, and a pecul\ar flavour of mystery in the 
atmosphere about these remarkable strangers With 
regard to the old man particularly, comments were 
endless , he was the object of so much care and 
consideration, but at the same time so like a petted 
captive, stealing out like a spectre into the midst of 
the parties, from which such obvious efforts were made 
to keep him away, while he seemed to find malicious 
enjoyment in scaring the company, like an apparition 
The gunshots of July 1830 put this phantom to 
flight On leaving Pans, to the great annoyance of the 
Lantys, he insisted on returning to Rome, his native 
city, where his presence had revived the humiliating 
memones of the past But Rome was his last earthlj' 
stage, he had just died there, and it was he whom we 
had seen so absurdly dressed out and lying in state in 
the Braschi palace he also on whom we now looked, 
in all his youthful beauty, m the Albani collection 
These details, given me by Desroziers, were no doubt 
curious, and a more dramatic contrast was, m truth, 
inconceivable, still, how would it help us to visit 
Sicily That was the question 

‘You have skill enough to make a copy of this 
statue, I suppose ? ’ said Desroziers 
‘ At any rate, I like to think so ’ 

‘Well, I am sure of it. Get leave from the curator, 
and set to work forthwith I know of a purchaser for 
such a copy.’ 
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‘ Why, who will buy it ? * 

‘The Comte dc Linty, to be lure. I am giving hU 
daughter Icsont in harmony { and when I mention m his 
home that I know of a fine copy of thii Adorns, they 
will ncTcr rcit till it belong* to them * 

* But doe* not thv* savour somewhat of extortion ? 

‘ Not in the Jeast. Some time since the Lantys bad 
a pamang done of it by Vien, aa they couJd not purchase 
the marble j the Albani gallery would not part with it at 
any price. Various attempt* have been made at repro- 
ducing It in tculpmre, but all have failed You hare 
only to succeed, and you will be paid enough for forty 
trips to Sicily, for you will have graafipd a whim which 
has become nopcIeiL and which, when the price ts paid, 
will still think itselfyour debtor 
Two day* later I ^ begun the work { and as it was 
quite to my mind, I went on so steadily that, three 
weeks later, the L^cy family, all in deep mourning, 
invaded my studio, under Dctroaiers guidance, to inspect 
a sketch in a forward ttage of compledon M. de 
Lanty seemed to know what be was about, and he 
declaird himself sanified. Manamn*, who, as her 
grand-uncle’* favourite, had been cspcoally benefited 
under hii will, seemed delighted with what I had 
done, 

Mananina was at that rimr one-ond twenty I need 
not describe her, amcc you know Mme dc I’Estorade, 
whom she strikingly rescmbica. This charming girl, 
■Iready an accompliahed musician, h«d a remarkable 
talent for every form of art Coming from time to 
nme to my studio to follow the progreai of my work 
— which, after all, was never finished, as it happened 
—she, like Princess Marguerite d Orleans, took a 
fuicy for sculptur^ and until the fiunily left Rome 
■—some montlw befo'X I had to come away — MUe. dc 
Lanty came to me for lessona. Nothing could be 
further from my thoughts than any idea of playing the 
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part of Abelard or Saint-Preux, but I may say I was 
most happy m my teaching. My pupil was so intelligent, 
and so apt to profit by the slightest hint, she had at 
once such a bright temper and such ripe judgment, 
her voice, when she sang, went so straight to the heart, 
and I heard so constantly from the servants, who adored 
her, of her noble, generous, and chantable actions, that, 
but for my knowing of her vast fortune, which kept 
me at a distance, I might have nm into the danger 
you are warning me to avoid now. 

Mananina on her part found my teaching luminous. 
I was ere long received in the house on a somewhat 
familiar footing, and I could easily see that my beautiful 
pupil took some pleasure in my conversation When 
the question arose of the whole family returning to live 
in Pans, she suddenly discovered that Rome was a 
delightful residence, and expressed real regret at leaving, 
nay. Heaven forgive me if, when we parted, there 
was not the glitter of a tear in her eye. 

On my return to Pans, my first visit was to the Hotel 
Lanty. 

Mananina was too well bred, and too sweet by 
nature, ever to make herself disagreeable or to be 
scornful , but I at once perceived that a singularly cold 
reserve had taken the place of the gracious and friendly 
freedom of her manner. It struck me as probable that 
the liking she had shown me not, indeed, for my person, 
but for my mind and conversation had been commented 
on by her family She had no doubt been lectured, and 
she seemed to me to be acting under strict orders, as I 
could easily conclude from the distant and repellent 
manner of M and Mme de Lanty 

A few months later, at the Salon of 1837, I fancied I 
saw a corroboration of my suspicions I had exhibited 
a statue which made some sensation , there was always 
a mob round my Pandora Mingling with the crowd I 
used to stand tncogmto^ to enjoy my success and gather 
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my laarclt freilL One Friday, the fiuhlonablc da^ I 
uw from iftr the approach of the Lant) family The 
mother was on the arm of a weU known ‘ buck, Comte 
Maxlme de TraiUes j Mananina was with her brother j 
M dc Lanty, who looked anxious, as usuaL was alone j 
and, like the man In the song of Alalbrouct, * nt partait 
nm, earned nothing B) a crafty mantrinrrc, while 
the party were pirthlng their way through the crowd I 
slipped behind them so os to hear what they thought, 
witnout bang seen Niledmtran — think nothing fine 
— b the natural instinct of every man of fashion j so, 
after a summary inspection of my work, M dc Tnullcs 
began to discover the most atrocious faults, and his 
venJict was pronounced In a loud and distinct voice, so 
that 1^1$ dictum could not be lost on an\ body for some 
little distance round Manamna, thinking differently, 
hitened to this profound cntic with a shrug or two of 
her shoulders ; then when he ceased— 

*■ How fortunate it is f said she,* that you should hare 
come with us I But for your enlightened judgment I 
should have been quite capable, like the good natured 
vulgar, of thinking this statue dutiful It is really a 
pity that the sculptor should not be here to leam nts 
tnnioess horn you ’ 

But that is just where he is, as It happens, behind 
you, said a stout woman, with a loud shout of laughter 
■ — an old woman who kept carriages for hire, and to 
whom I hid just nodded as the owner of the bouse in 
which I have my studio 

Instinct wii prompter than refiection j Mananina 
involuntarily tamed round On leang me, a faint 
blush coloured her face. I hastily made my escape. 

A girl who could so frankly uke my {art, and then 
betray 10 much confusion at being discovered in her 
advocacy, would qertainly not be displeased to sec 
me j and though at my first visit I had been so coldly 
rtedved, having now been made Chevalier of the 
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Legion of Honour,, in recognition of my exhibited work, 
I determined to try again. The distinction conferred 
on me might possibly gam me a better reception from 
the haughty Comte de Lanty. 

I was admitted by an old servant for whom Mariamna 
had great regard. 

‘Ah, Monsieur,’ said he, ‘terrible things have been 
happening here f ’ 

‘ Why what ? ’ cried I anxiously. 

‘ I vnll take in your name, sir,’ was his only reply 
A minute later I was shown into M ^ de Lanty’s 
study 

The man received me without rising, and greeted me 
with these words 

‘ I admire your courage. Monsieur, in showing your- 
self m this house I ’ 

‘ But I have not been treated here, as yet, in a way 
that should make me need any great courage ’ 

‘ You have come, no doubt,’ M de Lanty went on, 
‘ to fetch the object you so clumsily allowed to fall into 
our hands I will return you that elegant affair ’ 

He rose and took out "of his writing-table drawer a 
dainty little pocket-book, which he handed to me 
As I looked at it in blank amazement 
‘ Oh, the letters, to be sure, are not there,’ he said. 
‘I supposed that you would allow me to keep them ’ 
‘This pocket-book letters? The whole thing is a 
riddle to me. Monsieur ’ 

At this moment Mme. de Lanty came in 
‘ What do you want ? ’ asked her husband roughly. 

‘I heard that M Dorlange was here,’ said she, ‘ and I 
fancied that there might be some unpleasant passages 
between you and him. I thought it my duty, as a wife, 
to interpose ’ 

‘Your presence, Madame,’ said ^‘is not needed to 
impose perfect moderation on me , the whole thing is 
the replt of some misimderstandmg ’ 
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‘Ob,thii II rc2lJ7 too much I cncd M de Linty, 
going agiin to the drawer from which he had taJcen the 
pocket book. And rudely puifausg into my handi a little 
picket of letter* tied up with pmk nbbon, he went 
on ‘Now, I imagine the mifundentanding will be 
cleared up 

I looked at the letter* j they had not been through 
the poit, and we r e all addrcMcd Mnurur Dorlangty 
m a woman s writing perfectly unknown to me 

‘Indeed, Monucur, said I coldly, ‘you are better 
Informed than I am Von hare in jour posiesiion 
letter* which seem to belong to me, but which bare 
nercr reached me * 

*On my word I cned M de Lanty, ‘it must be con 
fesaed that you are an admirafaJc actor I never saw 
innocence and imazcment more luccesifully amimed ' 

But, while he was speaking, Mme. de Lantr had 
cleverly contrived to place herself behmd her huinand j 
wd by a perfectly intdhgiblc pantomime of entreaty, the 
besought me to accept the nttndoo 1 was so strenuously 
denying My honour was too deeply implicated, and I 
really saw too little of what I might be douig, to feel 
Inclined to surrender at once. with the hope of 
feeling mr war a little, I said — 

‘But, Monsieur, from whom arc these letter* ? Who 
addressed them to roe f ' 

‘From whom are the Ici(w» ? exclaimed M dc Lanty, 
m a tone m which irony was merged in indignatioD 
Denial is useless, Monneur, Madame de Lanty put 
in. ‘Mininiua has confessed cverythmg 

‘Mademoiselle Manaruna wrote those letters — to 
nief rephed I ‘Then there is a simple icue to the 
niitter j confront her with me. From her lips I wiU 
^c«t the most improhiblc statements as true. 

‘The tnck is gall^t enough) retorted M de Lanty 
But Manamna ti no longer here j the ii in a conrent, 
sheltered for erer from your audacity and from the 
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temptations of her ridiculous passion If this is what 
you came to learn, now you know it, ’ That is enough, 
for I will not deny that my patience and moderation 
have limits, if your impudence knows none ’ 

‘ Monsieur I ’ cried I, in great excitement. 

But when I saw that Mme. Lanty was ready to 
drop on her knees to entreat me, it struck me that 
perhaps Mananina’s future fate might depend on my 
conduct now Besides, M de Lanty was slight and 
frail, he Was near sixty years of age, and seemed 
thoroughly convinced of this imaginary outrage , so I 
said no more in reply t6 his insulting speech, and left 
without any further words 

I hoped that I might find the old servant who had 
given me warning of this scene, on my way as I went 
out, and obtain some explanation from him , but I did 
not see him, and was left, with no light whatever, to an 
infinite variety of suppositions. 

I was but just up next morning when I was told that 
M. I’Abbe Fontanon wished to see me I desired that 
he should be shown in, and presently found myself face 
to face with a tall old man, of a bilious complexion, and 
a gloomy, stern expression, who, conscious perhaps of 
his forbidding appearance, tried to remedy it by the 
refinement of excessive politeness and an affectation of 
honeyed but frigid servility 

As soon as he was seated, he began 
‘ Monsieur, Mme la Comtesse de Lanty does me the 
honour of accepting me as the keeper of her conscience. 
From her I have heard of a scene that took place yester- 
day between you and her husband Prudence would 
not at the time allow of her giving some explanations 
to which you have an undoubted right, and I have under- 
taken to communicate them to you , that is the reason 
of my presence here ’ , 

‘ I am listening, sir,’ was all I replied. 

, ‘ Some weeks ago,^ the priest went on, ‘ M de Lanty 
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piirrhiti*d an estate in the neighbourhood of Pans, and 
took idnntagc of the fine weather to go thither with 
his familv M dc Laxity sleeps badly j one nlehc when 
be was tying awake in the aark, he fanaed he beard 
footsteps befow bis window, which he at once opened, 
calling out, “Who s there?” in emphatic tones, to 
the nocturnal niitor he luspcacd Nor waa he mis- 
taken, there was somebody there — somebodjr who made 
no answer, bnt took to his heels, twojniiol snots fired by 
M. de Linty having no ciTccf At nnt it was supposed 
that the stranger was bent on robbery this, however, 
did not teem likely the bouse was not fumiibed, the 
owners had only the most necessary things for a short 
stay i thieves, cpntcqucntly, who generally arc well 
informed, could not expect to find anything of value 
and betides, tome information reaebra M de Lanty 
which gave his suspicions another direction —He was 
told that, two days after his arrival, a fine young man 
bad taken a bedroom in an inn at the neighbouring 
village j that this gcntlcnun seemed anxious to keep out 
of sight, and had several times gone out at night 10 not 
a robber evidently — but a lover ' 

‘ I bare never met with a romancer, M 1 Abbe,* said 
I, ‘ who told his story in better style. 

Bythb not very complimcntaiy insinuation, I hoped 
to Induce the speaker to ibndgc bis story j for, as you 
may suppose, I wanted to hear the end ' 

‘My romance is, unfortunately, pamfiil fact, replied 
he ‘You wjU sec — M de Lanty had for some time 
been watching his daughter, whose vehement paaioni 
must, he fcar^ ere long result in an explosion You 
yourself, Monsieur, had in Rome given him some 
uneasiness 

‘ Quite gratuitous, M I Abbd,’ I put in 
‘ ics. I know Oiat in all your acquaintance with 
de Lanty your behaviour has been perfectly 
correct And, indeed, thar leaving Rome put an end 
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to this first ground for uneasiness , but in Pans another 
figure seqtned to fill her young mind, and day after day 
M de Lanty purposed coming to some explanation with 
his daughter The man who seems to have captivated 
her is audacious, enterprising, quite capable of running 
serious risk if he could but compromise an heiress But 
on being questioned as to whether by any levity of 
manner she had encouraged or given cause for the 
daring invasion of which they were seeking the perpe- 
trator, Mile de Lanty’s manner showed her to be quite 
above suspicion.’ 

‘ I could have sworn to it f ’ cried I 

‘ Wait a moment,’ said the Abbe ‘A maid was then 
accused, and desired to leave the house at once. This 
woman’s father is a violent-tempered man, and if she 
returned home charged with anything so disgraceful, 
she would meet with ruthless severity of treatment. 
Mile de Lanty that much justice I must do her had 
a Christian impulse , she could not allow an innocent 
person to be punished in her stead , she threw herself at 
her father’s feet, and confessed that the nocturnal visit 
had been for her , and though she had not authorised it, 
she was not altogether surprised. , 

‘ M de Lanty at once named the supposed culprit , 
but she would not admit that he had guessed rightly, 
though she refused to mention any other name instead 
The whole day was spent in altercation , M de Lanty 
at last gave up the struggle, desiring his wife to try 
what she could do where he had failed He thought, 
and with reason, that there might be more freedom and 
candour between the mother and daughter* 

‘ In pdint of fact, a^one with Mme de Lanty, Mana- 
nina at length confessed that her father’s suspicions 
were correct At the same time, she gave a reason for 
her obstinate reserve, which certaii^y deserved considera- 
tion The man whose audacity she had encouraged had 
fought and won in several duels By birth he is the 
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eqtu] of M dc Lant)* and his son; he mmes in the 
same society, and consequently the) frequently meet 
Hence the greatest disasters might ensue How could 
the father or brother endure the man s presence uiihout 
deiTunding satisfaction for conduct so insulting to the 
honour of the famtlyf — What then was to be done? 
It was the imprudent girl herself who sugcesicd the idea 
of gtnng a name which while justifying AL dc Lant) s 
fury, would not cry to him for vengeance ' 

‘ 1 understand, 1 intemiptcd ‘TTicnameof a man 
of no birth, a person of no consequence, an artist 
perhaps, a sculptor, or some such lot^ fellow ’ 

think, monsieur,' said the Abbe, *that you arc 
ascnbmg to Mademoiselle dc Lantv a feeling to which 
she tt quite a stranger In my opinion her lose of the 
arts IS only too strongl) pronounced, and that perhaps is 
what has led to this unfortunate lazit) of imagination 
The thing that made her take refuge in the use of your 
name from the risks she foresaw was her recollection of 
the suipidons M dc Lanty had already expressed ; she 
thought of you as the most likely seeming accomplice, 
and lam sure I may say that she saw nothing beyond 

'And then, M I'Ab^, what about the pocket book 
— the letters— which pla)cd so strange a part in yestcr 
day's scene ? 

‘That again was a device of Mananina s j and though, 
as It has turned out, the strange inventiveness of her wdt 
hat bad a good result, it was this in her character which, 
if she had remained in the world, would have given 
cause for uneasiness When once she and Mme, dc 
Lanty had agreed that you were to be the night prowler, 
the statement had to be supported by evidence to fiivour 
its lucceis. Instead of words, this terrible young lady 
determined to act m that sense She spent the night in 
''Toting the leitcn you saw She used different kinds of 
paoer, Ink of wbicn the altered the tone, and she care- 
fully vaned the writing ; she forgot nothing Having 
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written them, she placed them m a pocket-book her 
father had never seen , and then, after having made a 
hunting dog smell it all over- a dog noted for its intelli- 
gence and allowed in the house she threw the whole 
thing into a clump of shrubs in the park, and came back 
to endure her father’s angry cross-examination 

‘ The same sharp contest had begun once more when 
the dog came in carrying the pocket-book to his young 
mistress She acted agonised alarm , M de Lanty 
' pounced on the object, and to him everything was clear 
he was deluded as had been intended.’ 

‘ And all these details,’ said I, with no great air of 
credulity, ‘ were reported to you by Mme de Lanty ? ’ 
‘Confided to me, Monsieur, and you yourself had 
proof yesterday of their exactitude. Your refusal to 
recognise the situation might have undone everything, 
and that was why Mme de Lanty interposed She 
desires me to thank you for your connivance passive 
connivance at any rate in this pious fraud She 
thought she could do no less than show her gratitude by 
putting you in possession of her secret and trusting to 
your silence ’ 

‘ And Mademoiselle Marianina ? ’ I asked 

‘ As M de Lanty told you, she was immediately sent 
away to a convent in Italy. To avoid any scandal, she 
is said to have had a sudden call to the religious life 
Her future prospects will depend on the attitude she 
chooses to assume.^’ 

Even if my self-respect had not been so aggrieved by 
this story if it were true I should have felt some 
doubts, for does it not strike you as rather too romantic ? 
However, an explanation has since offered itself, which 
may afford a clue to the facts Not long ago 
Marianina’s brother married into the family of a German 
Grand-Duke The Lantys must have had to sacrifice 
immense sums to achieve such aVi alliance May not 
Marianina have paid the expenses of this royal alliance. 
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^ ihc, her grend nncle s will, bad the built of hit 
fortune, and was diilnhcnlcd by talcing the leil? Or 
igain, may ibe not have rcallj filt for me the affection 
fretted in her letten, and hate been childith enough 
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And IS it not a really diabolical coincidence that my 
chisel should be called upon to execute a pale daughter 
of the cloister ? Under these circufnstances was not 
my imagination inevitably memory , could I invent any 
image but that which possesses my soul and is so deeply 
graven on my brain ? And behold I a secofid Mana- 
nina rises up before me in the flesh , and when, for the 
better furtherance of the work, the artist takes advantage 
of this stroke of fortune, he must be supposed, forsooth, 
to have transferred his affections Could that frigid 
Mme. de I’Estorade ever fill the place of my enchanting 
pupil with the added charm and halo of forbidden fruit 
and of mystery ? In short, you must give up all your 
imaginings 

The other day I was within an ace of relating the 
whole romance of Mademoiselle de Lanty to her supposed 
rival And if I really aspired to this woman’s favour 
but she can love no one but her children a pretty way 
of courting her it would be, I may say, to tell her that 
little tale And so, to return to our starting-point, I 
care no more for M. Bixiou’s opinion than for last year’s 
roses And so, I really do not know whether I am in 
love with Marianina , but I am quite sure that I am not 
in love with Madame de I’Estorade This, it seems to 
me, IS a plain and honest answer 

Now, let us leave things to the Future, who is the 
master of us all 

The Comtesse de VEstorade to Madame Octave de Camps 

Paris, j^pnl 1839 

My dear Madame, M. Dorlange came last even- 
ing to take leave of us He is starting to-day for Arcis- 
sur-Aube, where he is to see his statue set up in its place 
That also is the town where the miposition are about to 
propose him as their candidate IVr de I’Estorade declares 
that no worse choice could have been made, and that he 
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has not I dunce of being elected — but this 11 not what 
I have to wntc about 

M Dorlangc called early after dinner I was alone, 
for M dc I Eitorade was dining with the Minister of the 
Interior and the children, who bad been on a long cxcur 
Sion in the afternoon, had of their own accord b^ged to 
^o to bed before the usual hour Thus.thc cootcIw 
tion prcviottsly interrupted bj Madame dr a Bastic was 
nattu^y re>opened ; and I was about to ask j ^ Dorlangc 
to hmsh the story, of which he had only given me a hint 
of the end, when old Lucas came In, oringing me a 
letter It was from my Amund, tt> tell me Out he bad 
been m the sickroom all day, vc^ unwcJI 
‘I want the carnage, *aid I to Lucas, with such 
agitation u rou may suppose 
‘ Well, Madame, but Monsieur ordered it to fetch 
him at half past eight, and Tony is gone, rrphed Lucas 
* Then get me a hackney cab.* 

*1 am sure I done know whether I can find oni^ 
said the old man, who alwayi nuica difficuincs. *Ii 
has |iat begun to rain 

Without noticing this objection, and quite forgetting 
hL Dorlangc, whom I left somewhat embarrassed, not 
bting to leave without saying good bye, I went to my 
room to put on my bonnet and smwI Having done so 
in great haste, I returned to the drawing room, where I 
sou found my vlricor 

‘ You must excuse me. Monsieur, said I, ‘ for leaving 
so abruptlyj I am hurrying off to the CoUd^e 
Hcnn rv I could not endure to spend the night in 
such anxiety as I am feeling in amsequence of a note 
from my ton, who tcUi me diat he has been m the sick 
room all day 

‘But surely, said M Dorlangc, ‘you arc not going 
alone m a hackney cxiach to such an out of the way 
part of the town i 
‘ Lucas will come with me, 
o 
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At this moment Lucas came in again His words 
were fulfilled , there was not a cab to be had, and it was 
pouring in torrents. Time was flying, it was almost 
too late already to visit at the school, where everybody 
would be in bed by nine o’clock 

‘ I must go,’ said I to Lucas ‘ Go and put on your 
thick shoes, and we will go on foot with umbrellas ’ 

I saw the man’s face lengthen , he is no longer 
young, he likes his ease, and he complains of rheu- 
matism in the winter. He suddenly found a number of 
objections , it was very late , we should revolutionm the 
school , I should certainly catch cold , M Armand 
could not be very ill since he had written himself my 
plan of campaign was evidently not at all to my old 
man’s mind 

Then M Dorlange very obligingly oflFered to go for 
me and come back to report the invalid, but such half- 
measures will not do f/or me I wanted to see, and 
satisfy myself So, with many thanks to him, I said to 
Lucas, m an authoritative tone 

‘ Come, go and get ready, and be quick, for one 
thing you have said that is perfectly true it is growing 
late ’ 

Thus nailed to the point, Lucas boldly hoisted the 
flag of rebellion 

‘ It IS simply impossible, Madame, that you should go 
out m such weather, and I do not want to get a scolding 
from the master for giving in to any such idea ’ 

‘ Then you simply do not mean to obey me ? ’ 

‘You know, Madame, that for anything useful or 
reasonable I would do whatever you might order, even 
if It were to walk through fire ’ 

‘ To be sure, warmth is good for the rheumatism, and 
rain is bad for it ’ 

Then I turned to M Dorlange without listening to 
the old rebel’s reply, and said to h\m 

‘Since you were good enough to offer to go alone on 
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thrt errand, I venture to horc tlut you \viJl not rehuc 
me the lupport of your arnu* 

‘ Like Lucaj, said he, ‘ I do not see that thfi cxpcdi 
non II indispensable) bowever.as 1 have no fear of bang 
scolded W M dc I Estoradc, I will, of course, have the 
honour of escorting you 

We set out ( and as I went downstairs, I could not 
bdp thinking that life is full pf singular comadences 
Here was a man whom I do not wholly trust, who. two 
months ago, manceuvred, like a pirate, to get signt of 
me, and to whom I had now intrusted myself with 
complete confidence, under condmons which the most 
favoured lover would have hardly dared to dream of 
The weather really was homblc) we bad not gone 
fifty yards when we were already drenched, in spite of 
Lucas I vase umbrella^ held by M Dorlange to as to 
ihelter me bysaenfiang blm^f Then a new com- 
plication arose A hackney cab went past my com 
panion hailed the dnvcf) it was empty To tell my 
escort that I could not allow him to ret in with me was 
oat of the ouesdon Not only would such an implied 
doubt have been grossly uncivil but it would have been 
dcrogatorr to mjsclf even, to suggest ic« And yet, you 
lec, my dear fnend, what slippery wart we tread, and 
how true it tt that from the tune of Dido and i^Incas 
rain has always served the turn of lorcrs I 

It IS difficult to talk macab) the clatter of wheels 
and windows compels one to shout M Dorlangc 
knew too that I was extremely uneasy, and he had the 
good tutc to makp no attempt at a prolonged conversa 
non j jutt now and again he made some tnvial remark 
to br«k the silence which otherwise would have been 
awkward under the dreumstanws 

'^en we reached the school, M Dorlangc, after 
handing me out, understood that he could not go In 
With me j he got into*the coach again to wait for me. 
hdaster Armand s indisposition was somewhat of a 
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practical joke so far as I was concerned. His illness 
was no more than a headache, which since his note was 
written had completely disappeared The doctor, who 
had seen him in the morning, to order something, had 
prescribed lime-flower tea, and told him he could return 
to the class-room next day So I had taken a sledge-: 
hammer to kill a flea, and committed a preposterous 
blunder in arriving at an hour when all the staff were in 
bed, to find my young gentleman still up and playing a 
game of chess with one of the attendants 

By the time I went out again the rain had ceased, 
and bright moonlight silvered the pavement, which the 
rain had so thoroughly washed that there was not a sign 
of mud I was so oppressed and vexed that I longed 
for the fresh air So I begged M Dorlange to send 
away the coach, and we walked home. This was a fine 
chance for him ; between the Pantheon and the Rue de 
Varenne there is time to say much But M Dorlange 
was so little inclined to avail himself of the situation, 
that, taking Master Armand’s prank as his text, he 
expatiated on the mischief of spoiling children The 
subject is one I have no liking for, and he might have 
discovered that from the dry reserve with which I took 
my part in the conversation 

‘ Come,’ thought I, ‘ we must come to an end of this 
story, which is always interrupted, like the famous 
anecdote of Sancho’s goatherd which could never be 
told’ 

So, cutting short his theories of education 
‘ It seems to me,’ said I to my earnest companion, 
‘ that this would be a good opportunity for going on 
with the confidential narrative you were interrupted in. 
Here we are quite safe from any intrusion ’ 

‘ I am afraid,’ said M Dorlange, ‘ that I am but a bad 
narrator. I exhausted all my genius the other day in 
communicating the history to Mahe-Gaston ’ 

‘That,’ said I, with a laugh, ‘is against your prin- 
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aplcs of lecrecj-, in whfch a third person h one too 
manv 

* Oh, Mine Gaiton ind I ore but one person Besides. 
I had to give some answer to the odd fancies he had 
formed as to you and me.* 

* What— as to me • 

‘ Yes. He opines that by stanng too hard at the sun 
one may be dazzled by its rays,* 

* ^Vhlch, in less raetaphoncal language, means ? 

‘TTiat seeing how strange the drcumitanccs were 

that led to my having the honour of your acquaintance, 
I might po«ibIy, Madame, in j-our soacty, fall to pre 
senre my common sense and self possession 

‘ Ano your story answers this hypothesis of M Mane- 
Gas ton's? 

‘ You shall jud^ said M Dorlange. 

And then, without farther preamble, be told me a 
rather long story, which I do not repeat to you, my 
dear Madame, because on the one hand it has really 
nothing to do with your functions as keeper of my con 
saence, and on the other U is mued up with a family 
secret which demands more discretion on my part than 
1 could have antiapated 

The upshot of the matter is that M Dorlange it m 
love with the woman who had sat in his imagination for 
the Saint Ursula Still, at it must be said that she it 
apparently for ever out of his reach, it did not seem to me 
<prite impoulble that he might sooner or later transfer 
to me the feeling he still preserres for her Hence, 
when, having finuhed bis narrative, he asked me 
whether I did not take it as a triumphant refutation of 
our frieniTs absurd fears, I could but reply— 

Modesty makes it incumbent on me to share your 
confidence. At the same time, a cannon ball often kills 
by ncochet, , 

‘And you believe me guil^ of the audaaty which 
Gaston fears may be so ratal to me? 
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'I do ftot know that it would be audacity,’ said I, 
rather harshly , ‘ but if you had such a fancy and took 
It to heart, I should, I own, think you greatly to be 
pitied ’ 

His reply was a home-thrust 

‘ Well, Madame, you need not pity me. In my 
opinion, first love is a kind of vaccination which saves a 
man from catching the complaint a second time ’ 

This closed the conversation , the story had been a 
long one, and we were at home I asked M. Dorlangc 
to come upstairs, a politeness he accepted, remarking 
that M de I’Estorade had probably come in, and he 
could say good-bye to him 

My husband was in fact at home. I do not know 
whether Lucas, to anticipate the blame I should have 
cast on him, had done his best to misrepresent my pro- 
ceedings, or whether my maternal exploit prompted 
M de I’Estorade, for the first time in his life, to a 
spasm of jealousy of which he was unable to conceal the 
unfamiliar symptoms , at any rate, he received me with 
an indignant rating, saying that nothing was so un- 
heard of as the idea of going out at this hour, and in 
such weather, to inquire after an invalid who, by 
announcing his illness himself, showed it was not in the 
least serious • 

After allowing him to go on for some time in a 
highly unbecoming manner, I thought it was time to 
put an end to the scene 

‘Well,’ said I sharply, ‘I wishqd to get some sleep 
' to-night ; I went to the school in pouring rain Now 
I have come back m beautiful moonlight, and I beg to 
remirid you that after kindly consenting to escort me, 
M Dorlange, who leaves Pans to-morrow, came upstairs 
to bid you good-bye ’ 

I have habitually too much ijifluence over M de 
I’Estorade for this call to order to fail of its effect , still, 
I could see that there was something of the aggneved 
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biaband in bii tone t for, having brought in M Dorlangc 
to divert hi$ thought*, I toon perceived that I had but 
made him a nctim to m) ogre* HI temper, which wa* 
now rented on him 

After telling him that hit nommation for election had 
been much ditcusted at the Minuter 1 dinner table, M 
de 1 Estorade, with evident tatufaction, told him all the 
reasons which must lead to hit failing conspicuously 
the coniotucnc) of Arcis-tur Aube was one of those 
vrbcrc the Ministry were most secure of the rotes j a man 
of extraordinary ability had alreadjr been sent down there, 
and had for some days been UfrJtin^ sr/s the place, and he 
had sent the most flounihing reports to the Govern 
ment. AU thu was dealing in generalities, and M 
Dorlange replied with perfect modesty, and the manner 
of a man who ha* prepared himself beforehand for all 
the freaks of chance that iru) affect his return But M 
de 1 Estorade had a last shaft to fling which certainly 
could not fail to prove effective, since with the same 
blow It would hit the candidate and the profligate — if 
profli^tc he were, 

‘Listen to me, m) dear sir,* said M, de 1 Estorade to 
hi* victim, ‘ when a man rushes into a prllamcntary 
career, he must remember that he ha* to show every 
card— -hii public and his pnvatc life. Hu odversane* 
overhaul bis past and present with merciless hand*, and 
woe to him whose life has the shadow of a stain I — Well, 
I may tell you plainly, this evening a little scandal wa* 
raked up — a very little one m the life of an artist, but one 
which, as aff'ccting a representative of the people, assumes 
fv more serious proportion* You understand me I 
*m alluding to the handsome Italian woman who lives 
nnder your roof Take carcj you may be called to 
account by some puritan voter for the more or Ics* 
doubtful morality of her connection with you. 

M Dorlange t reply was very dignified~ 

‘I can bare but one wish for those who choose to 
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question me on that detail of my domestic life,’ said he, 
‘ and that is that they may have nothing worse to look 
back upon in theirs. If I had not already bored 
Madame la Comtesse with one interminable stor)' during 
our walk home, I would tell you that of the pretty 
Italian, and you would see that her presence m my 
house need deprive me of none of the esteem you have 
kindly honoured me with ’ 

‘ But indeed,’ said M de I’Estorade, suddenly mollified 
by hearing that our long walk had been spent in narrat- 
ing history, ‘ you take my remarks far too seriously ^ As 
I said but just now, an artist needs a handsome model, 
nothing can be more natural , but it is a piece of furni- 
ture that IS of no use to gentlemen engaged in politics ’ 

‘ What appears to be of more use to them,’ retorted 
M Dorlange, with some vivacity, ‘is the advantage 
that may be taken of a calumny greedily accepted with 
evil haste, and with no effort to verify it However, 
far from dreading an explanation on the subject you are 
pleased to discuss, I am eager for it , and the Ministry 
would be doing me a service by instructing so clever an 
inquisitor as they have put on my track to bring this 
delicate matter before my constituents ’ 

‘ So you are gomg to-morrow ? ’ asked M. de 
I’Estorade, finding that he had started on a path where, 
instead of bringing M Dorlange to confusion, he had 
afforded him an opportunity of answering with no little 
haughtiness of tone and phrase. 

‘Yes, and early in the day, so that I will have the 
_ honour now of wishing you good-night, for I still have 
some packing to finish ’ 

With these words M Dorlange rose, and after bow- 
ing to me rather formally, he left the room, not shaking 
hands with my husband, who, indeed, did not offer him 
the opportunity 

M de I’Estorade, to avoid the irrlpendmg and inevit- 
able explanation, at once exclaimed 
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‘ WcU, and what was the matter with Armand ? ’ 
‘What was the matter with Armand matter* little, 
rephed I, ‘ as ) ou may luppoje from my ha\ ing returned 
mthout him and showing no anxiety | what is a far 
more interesting question 11 what li the matter with 
you, for T nerer saw yon so out of tune, so bitter and 
cross crained 

‘ What I Because I told that ridiculous candidate that 
he might go into mourning at once over hts chance* i 
‘ In the first place, It was not complimentary, and at 
any rate the time was III chosen, when my mothcrl) 
alums had just infiictcd an odious amount of trouble on 
the man you attacked ’ 

‘I cannot stand officiou* people,* retorted M de 
1 Estorade, in a higher tone than he usuallr adopts with 
me. ‘ And, after all, If this gentleman had not D«n on 
the spot to offer you hr* escort, you would not have set 
out on this unsecml) expedition 
‘You are tmstaken I should have gone In a Itill 
more unseemly manner j for I should have gone alone, 
as your leri’ant* arc the masters here, and refused to 
escort me 

‘ But, after all, you must confess that if any one had 
met you at half past nine at night, walking arm m arm 
with M, Dorlange, out by the ranthfon, ft would hare 
been thought strange, to say the least 
Then, affectmg to have just discovered what I had 
hnown for an hour past— 

‘Bless me, Monsieur I cned I, ‘after fifteen years of 
mamed life are you doing me the honour of being 
Jealom for the first time f TTicn, indeed, I can under 
stand that, in tpito of your regard for the propneties, 
7^ took advantage of my being present to question M 
I^otlangc on the not very proper auWeet of the woman 
who u supposed to be his mistress. It was neither more 
nor less than very basely perfidious; you were trying to 
lower him In my eyes. 
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Thus riddled with shot, my hapless husband tried 
indeed to beat about the bush, and at last found no 
better alternative than to ring for Lucas, whom he 
lectured pretty sharply , and there the matter ended. 

But although I had won an easy victory, the great 
little incidents of the evening left a most uncomfortable 
impression on my mind I had come in quite satisfied,' 
thinking that I now knew exactly where to have M. 
Dorlange To be honest, at the moment when he 
uttered that magniloquent, ‘ Do not pity me,’ as a woman 
IS always more or less a woman, my vanity felt a little 
shock , but as I came upstairs I reflected that the firm 
and simple tone in which he spoke commanded belief 
It was imdoubtedly a natural and frank outburst of 
genuine feeling, which was not aimed at me, but certainly 
intended for some one else So I might be perfectly at 
my ease 

But, then, what is to be said of the conjugal tact which, 
while trying to make the man of whom I had really been 
thinking too much commit himself in my presence, 
gave him an opportunity of appearing in a better light 
than ever, and to the greatest advantage ? For there is 
no doubt whatever that the indignation with which M 
Dorlange retaliated on the malignancy of which he was 
the object was the answer of an easy conscience, sure, 
too, of being able to refute the calumny. What, my 
dear Madame, I ask you, what is this man whose vulner- 
able point is not discoverable, whom we have seen on 
one or two occasions positively heroic and that as 
if he himself did not perceive the fact, as if he never 
lived but m that high air, and greatness were his 
element ^ Is it possible that, all appearances to the 
contrary, this Italian woman is nothing to him ? 

Are there, then, in the midst of our small and colour- 
less society still some characters ^o strongly tempered 
that they can walk on the very precipice of opportunity 
and never fall f What a nature must that be that can 
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plunge through thoVnt and leave no wool I I had 
i^acd I could make a friend of him ! 

Nay, 1 will not nU) at that game Supposing this 
Dante Alighien of the chisel to be convinced at Last 
that his Beatnee will never return to him lupposing 
that he should again, is he has done once already, Iook 
round on me — what could I do ? Is a woman ever safe 
agamtt the powerful fascirutlon that such a nun must 
«ert ? As M. de Montriveau said to the poor Duebesse 
de Langcais, not only must th/ nev<r tench the axfy but 
the must keep at far from it as she can, for fear that a 
beam reflected from such polished steel should dazzle 
her eyes. 

Happily, M de 1 Estorodc is already hostile to this 
danmout man ; but my husband may be ouite easy, I 
shall take care to encoura^ and cultivate tnis germ of 
eunity And besides this, if M Dorlangc should be 
elected he and my husband will be In opposite camps j 
and political passions— 'thank Heaven ! — have often cut 
short older and better citablifhcd mtlmaaes than thu 

‘ But he saved your little gir4 you wllJ say j * you were 
afraid of his loving you, and he docs not think of you at 
^ j he li 1 man of culuroted intellect and magnani 
nious feeling, with whom there Is not a fault to be 
found ? ' 

What arguments arc these, my dear lady? — He 
frightens me, and that is enough And when I am 
frightened, I neither argue nor reason i I only consider 
whether I have legs and breath, and simply run and run 
till I feel myself in safety 


Dfrlanje t§ Mane Garttiu 

pAin, .AfrV 

On coming in froyi taking leave of the Estorades, I 
find your letter my dear friend, announcing your 
Immediate amval I will wait here all to-morrow j but 
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in the evening, without any further delay, I must set out 
for Arcis-sur-Aube, where, within a week, the end of my 
political struggle is to be fought out. What supporters 
and abettors I have in that town which as I am 
informed I am so anxious to represent , on whose help ■ 
or opposition I am to build my hopes , in one word, who 
It IS that IS making this electoral bed for me to lie in, of 
all this I know no more now than I did a year ago when 
I was first apprised of my parliamentary vocation 

Only a few days since did I receive a communication 
emanating from the paternal office, not from Stockholm 
this time, but with the Pans postmark From the 
tenor of this document I should hardly be surprised to 
hear that the high functions fulfilled in the northern 
capital by the mysterious author of my being were 
simply those of a corporal in the Prussian army , for it 
IS impossible to give instructions in a more domineering 
and peremptory tone, or with more tiresome regard for 
the minutest details 

The note has a title or heading , as thus 

WHAT MY SON IS TO DO 

On receipt of these presents I am to send off the ‘ Saint 
Ursula,’ to see it packed myself in a case, and address it, 
by quick goods van, to Mother Mane des Anges, 
Superior of the House of the Ursuline Sisters at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, AUBE you understand i* In fact, but for 
this added information I might have fancied that Arcis- 
sur-Aube was situated in the department of the 
Gironde or of Finisterre I am there to make an 
arrangement with the carrier’s agents to insure the 
delivery of the parcel my ‘Saint Ursula ’ a parcel f at 
the door of the convent chapel I am then commanded 
to start a very few days later, so as^ to reach the afore- 
named town of Arcis-sur-Aube by the second of May at 
latest. You see, these are military orders , so much so 
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ihit I tuir thought of taking out a loldicr s past instead 
of an ordmarj* permit to travel^ and of taking my 
journey at the regulation fare of three tout per league. 
The hotel I am to put up at it cxprtitly mentioned 
I am to ttay at the Httfi df la Pettf hence, if I ihould 
happen to prefer the Thrfe Bla ian -r/or the Silva- h 
which arc to be found there, no doubt, at in e\erv 
country town, I must not indulge the fancy Finall), 
on the day before I ttart, \ am to announce, in any 
newipapcrt 1 can work upon, the fact of my intending to 
stand as a candidate for election in the electoral diitnct 
of Arctt-fur Aube (Aube), but not to put forward any 
declaration of my political creed, which would be utclcst 
and premature. And the whole concludes with Instruc 
rionj — a little humiliating perhaps, but ginng me some 
feith in the progreii of affairs— to call on the morning 
of the day when I set out on Mongenod Brother*, where 
I can again draw a sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, which ought to be Ipng there In my 
name ‘I am to take the neatest care, the document 
goes on, ‘that in conTcying this sum from Pans to 
Ards-sur Aube it is neither lost nor stolen 

Wlut, ray good sir do you make of this last clause. 
The mon^ ‘"gA/ to be lying there — then it may not 
be j and if not, what then f Wfaat am I to do with it 
at Arms? Am I to work ray election in the English 
fashion ? — that, no doubt, is why a profession of faith 
would be ‘useless and premature* As to the idWcc 
not to lose the money or allow myielf to be robbed — 
Jon t you think it makes me wonderfully young again ? 
Since reading it I bare quite longed to suck my thumb 
and get a padded cap 

However, as to mr lord and father, though he puts 
my mnd on the met by all these queer ways of hii, I 
«uld exclaim — but for the respect I owe him— like 
Don BisJIo in speakfng of Alnuviva, ‘That devil of a 
man has hit pockets full of irresistible arguments I 
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So I shut my eyes and give myself up to the stream 
that IS carrying me on , and m spite of the news of your 
early advent, 1 must call to-morrow morning on Mon- 
genod Brothers, and set forth with a brave heart, 
picturing to myself the amazement of the good folks of 
Arcis when they see me drop into their midst, as sudden 
and as startling an apparition as a Jack-in-the-box. 

I have already made my mark in Pans. The National 
announced me as a candidate yesterday morning in the 
most flaming terms , and this evening it would seem 
that I was the subject of much discussion at the house 
of the Minister of the Interior, where M. de I’Estorade 
was dining I must in honesty add that, according to 
M de I’Estorade, the general impression was that I must 
inevitably fail In the district of Arcis, it would seem, 
the worst the Government had to fear was a Left-Centre 
candidate , the democratic party, which I am by way of 
representing, can hardly be said to have any existence 
there TheE^-Cfntr^ candidate has already been brought 
to his senses by the dispatch of a particularly alert and 
skilful canvasser, and at this moment, when I am 
flinging my name to the winds, the election of the 
Conservative is already a certainty 

Added to these elements of inevitable failure, M. de 
I’Estoradc was good enough to speak of a circumstance 
as to which, my dear fellow, I am surprised that you 
should never have given me a sermon, for it is one of 
the most pleasing of the calumnies set rolling in the 
Montcornet drawing-room by the honourable and highly 
honoured Monsieur Bixiou It has to do with a very 
handsome Italian woman whom I am supposed to have 
brought with me from Rome, and to be living with in 
most Uncanonical relationship 

Pray tell me what has kept you from asking for 
explanations of the matter Did you think the case so 
atrocious that you were shy of offending my sense of ' 
decency by aUuding to it in any way Or is it that 
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you hive such confidence in mj high monl sense that 
you need no certificate on that point f — I hid not time 
to go into the nccemry erplanitions with M de 
1 Estoride, nor have I time now to roluntecr them to 
you* I mention the madent only to bring me to 1 
rcmirk which I believe to be tme, and which I would 
beg you to venfy when you come to Pans* 

1 hive a strong nodon that M de 1 Estorade would 
not be best pleai^ it my succeeding in this electoral 
cuapiign* He has never expreased much approbation 
of my plant, and hai coiutandy done his utmost to 
divert me from them — always indeed by urging con 
cdcrations in my own interest* But now that the idea 
hu taken shape, and is even discussed in MimstcnaJ 
circles, my gentleman has turned sour and while finding 
toahaous pleasure in promising me defeat, he brings up 
the pretty little activity under which he hopes to 
smother and bury me — as a friendly act. Now, why ? 

I will tell you* The feet ul that though he is under 
an obligation to me, the good man by hit high loaal 
poHtion feels himself my tupenor m a way wmch mv 
election to ,the Chamber would nullily, and be docs not 
like the notion of renounang it. For, after all, what re 
ail artist — even if he were a genius — in companson 
^th a Peer of France, a bigwig who hat a finger in 
the supreme direction of great political and tocial 
questions— a man who can buttonhole the Ministers 
lud the King, who, if he were capable of such an 
^daaoos flign^t, his a right to blackball the Budget? 
And u it conceivable that I, in my turn, should want to 
be such a privileged person, with even greater importance 
Md authority as being a member of 3ie elective body ? 
^ it not a trying piece of insolence and conceit Hence 
*• M le Comte fiinous 1 

Nor IS this all* These politicians by right divine 
have a fixed idea thay believe themselves to have been 
miiated by long study Into a science supposed to be 
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very abstruse, which they call Statecraft, and which 
they alone have a right to know and practise, as none 
but physicians may practise medicine So they cannot 
endure that without having taken out a licence, any low 
fellow such as a journalist, for instance, or, lower still, 
an artist, an image-maker should dare to poach on their 
domain and speak as they do A poet, an artist, a 
writer may have great gifts that they are ready to 
grant, in fact, their business requires it, but they 
cannot be statesmen Chateaubriand himself, though 
naturally in a position which justified him in making a 
place for himself on the Olympus of Government, was 
nevertheless shown the door, and one morning a very 
brief note, signed ‘Joseph Villele,’ sent him packing as 
was but proper I back to Rene^ Atala^ and other literary 
trivialities 

I know that time, and that stalwart posthumous 
daughter of us all whom we call Posterity, will in the 
long run do us all full justice and put every man in his 
right place In 2039, if the world holds out so long, 
most men will still Imow who, in 1839, Canalis, 
Joseph Bridau, Daniel d’Arthez, Stidmann, and Leon de 
Lora ; while only an infinitely small number will be 
aware that at the same time M le Comte de I’Estorade 
was a Peer of France and President of the Court of 
Exchequer , that M le Comte de Rastignac was 
Minister of Public Works, and M le Baron Martial de 
la Roche-Hugon, his brother-in-law, a diplomatist and 
privy councillor on special service more or less extraor- 
dinary Soil, pending this postponed resifting and 
far-off justice, I do not think it a bad thing that these 
great men in office should have a reminder to the effect 
that, short of being a Richelieu or a Colbert, they are 
subject to competition, and must take the consequences. 
Thus, merely out of this spirit of contrariness, I am 
bent on my project , and if I shcxuld be elected, unless 
you can assure me this evening that I have misunder- 
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ttood lEstoradet behaviour, I sball find tome oppor- 
tunity for mabing him and tome othert feel that a man 
who has the win can step over the palings of their 
little enclosure and figure in it as their ct^uaL 
But I hare talked too much of myself, my dear fnend, 
without thinking of the painfiil feelings that mutt 
atteno^your return here How will you bear it f And 
will you not, instead of setting your sorrows aside, rather 
go forth to meet them, and take a melancholy pleasure 
in reviving their bitterness f Well, I might lay of such 
great gnefs what I said just now of the great men in 
office they must be regarded in their ^cc in time 
and space, and then they are intangible, imperceptible, 
they arc held of no more account in a man’s life when 
hu biography is written than the hairs he combs out of 


Death, mod^g at her schemes, her plans, at the refine- 
ment and meet she added to life, snatched at her 
•tiddenly and brutally You remain You, with youth 
on your side and the gifts of intellect and with w^t is, 
bchcre me, an element of power— deep and premature 
^bigust of thing*. Now, why not do as I am doing? 
Why not join me m the political arena? Then there 
^uuld be two of us to cany out my plans, and the world 
would see what can be done by two determined and 
cncagcLiC men, yoked together as It were, and both 
polling It the heavy collar of justice and truth 

But if you think that I am too much bent on bccom 
uig mfecboos, or inoculating all and sundry with my 
pwUamentary yellow fever, return at least to the world 
oflettcn where you have already mode your mark, and 
ctert your imagination to enable you to ignore jour 
which speaks too constantly of the past for 
will make much stir for you as I can j and 
^cn if It ihoold cost me part of my sleep to ke^ up 
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our correspondence to divert your mind whether you 
will or no, I shall take care to keep you informed of all 
the vicissitudes of the drama I am about to play a part 
in. 

Since, on your arrival in Pans, you will have no fixed 
habitation, I should take it very kindly, and feel you 
quite your old self, if you would but make yourself at 
home in my house instead of going on to Ville-d’Avray, 
which IS a bad and dangerous place for you Then you 
can judge of my handsome housekeeper, and see how 
she IS slandered and misunderstood. You will be near 
to I’Estorade, who will, I expect, prove quite a comfort 
to you, and it will be an admirable way of expiating 
all the involuntary ofiences of which you have been 
guilty towards me Just on the chance, I have given 
the necessary orders, and your room is ready for you 
The quiet part of the town where I live will serve as 
a transition to the infernally noisy heart of Pans, which 
I doubt your ever again becoming accustomed to I 
live at no great distance from the Rue d’Enfer, where 
we formerly were at home together, and where we were 
often so happy. 

What dreams we dreamed, what schemes we laid, and 
howhttle life has realised of them all f Our commonest 
day-dream was of glory, and that, the only one in which 
we might perhaps not have become bankrupt, we have 
voluntarily abandoned you to suffer and weep, I to run 
after a will-o’-the-wisp relationship on which I may not 
after all have to congratulatemyself f The ever-changing 
current has carried everything before it our dykes, 
our flower-gardens, our budding rose-trees, our country 
houses ; one thing alone has hung by its anchor, our old 
and sacred friendship Do nothing more to wreck it, 
I entreat, dear prodigal, nor run the risk of a quarrel 
with the Northern Court of which I may some day be 
the Suger or the Sully * 

PS. You have not arrived, my dear friend, and I 
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must dote my letter, -which will be handed to you by 
my houjckeepcr when you call — for, of course, your 
fint Tuit will be to me. Till then you cannot Imow 
that 1 am ^ne 

I went dill morning to the banJeers Mongenod the 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs were ready, but 
with the m«t extraordinary directions — in the name of 
M le Ctmte dt intwn as Darlan^e^ seul^tsr.^ Rue 

de rOuest^ Nt 42 And m spue of this dcsiCTation, 
which has never been mine, the money was handed over 
to me without demur Under the eyes of the cashier 
I had preacncc of mind enough not to seem utterly 
amazed by my new name and title; but 1 bad a pnvate 
interview with M Mongenod senur. a man of the 
highest character in the ranking world, and to him I 
confessed my surprise, begging for any explanation he 
might be able to afibrd me ne coula give me none 
the money was forwarded to him through a Dutch bank, 
his correspondent at Rotterdam, and that is all he 
knows. 

Bless me 1 what neat I wonder ? Am 1 now to be a 
nobleman ? Has the moment arnved when my father 
Will rereal himself? 

1 am luic starting m a state of excitement and 
anxiety that you may ima^nc. Till further instruc- 
tions I shall address to you at my house j if you will 
not consent to take up your abode there let me know 
of your whereabouts, for it strikes me that we shall 
hare a great deal to uy to each other Not a word, 
I entreat you, to the 1 Estoradcs — all this is stnedy 
between ouriclvcs. 

Derlcmp t$ Maftt^Gasttn 

A*ci»-«n Atno, 5 , >^39' 

My dbab. otJJ FaiEND, — Last erenmg, at seven 
o clock, in the presence of Maltrc Achifie Pigoolt, 
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notary to the King in the town of Arcis-sur-Aube, the 
obsequies were solemnised of Charles Dorlange, who, 
presently, like a butterfly emerging from the larva, 
fluttered out on the world under the name and person 
of Charles de Sallenauve, son of Fran^ois-Henri-Pantaleon 
Dumirail, Marquis de Sallenauve Hereinafter are set 
forth the recorded facts which preceded this great and 
glorious metempsychosis 

On the evening of May ist I left Pans in all the 
official revelry of St Philip’s Day , and on the follow- 
ing afternoon, in obedience to paternal instructions, I 
made my entry into the good town of Arcis-sur-Aube. 
On getting out of the chaise my amazement was con- 
siderable, as you may imagine, on discerning, in the 
street where the diligence had just arrived, that evasive 
Jacques Bncheteau whom I had never seen since our 
strange meeting in the He Samt-Louis But this time, 
instead of behaving like Jean de Nivelle, behold him 
coming towards me with a smile on his face , and 
holding out his hand, he said 

‘ At last, my dear sir, we are almost at an end of 
these mystenes, and you will soon, I hope, find no 
further reason to complain of, me ’ 

At the same time, with an-air of anxious solicitude 
that was too much for him, he added 
‘You have brought the money ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ‘Neither lost nor stolen,’ and I 
took out the pocket-book that contained the two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs in bank-notes 

‘That IS well,’ said Jacques Bncheteau ‘Now we 
will go to the H6tel de la Paste. You doubtless know 
who IS waiting for you ’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said I. 

‘ Then you did not observe the name under which the 
money was made payable ? ’ 

‘On the contrary and anyt^ng so strange could 
not fell to strike me and set my imagination working ’ 
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‘ Wel4 procntljr the veil will be rcmOTcd of which, 
*0 far, s comer has juit been lifted that you might not 
be too suddenly startled by the great and happy crent 
that IS about to take pbee in your life ’ 

‘Is my father here? 

I asked the question eagerly, and vet without the 
deep emotion I should probably have felt at the thought 
of crabraang my mother 

‘Yes,* rephed Jacques Bncheiean ‘But I think it 
well to warn )ouof a possible chill on your meeting 
The Marquis has gone through much suffering The 
Court life to which be has since been accustomed has 
made him unready to display any expression of feeling ; 
besides^ he has a perfect honor of anything suggesting 
trurgmt manners so )ou must not be surprised at the 
anstocrsticall} cold and dignified reception you may 
meet with He is kind at heart and you will appredite 
him more as >ou know him better 
* These prdlminanes arc highly encouraging/ thought 
I And as 1 myself did not mel any sery ardent Predis- 
positions, I augured that this first Interview would be at 
a temperature of some degrees below rcro 

On going into the room where the Marquis au’aitcd 
me, I taw a very tall, very thin, very bald man, seated 
at a table on which he was arranging papers. On 
hearing the door open, he pushed hit spectacles up on 
hu forehead, rated bis hands on the arms of bis chair, 
and looking round at us he waited. 

‘Monsieur le Comte dc SaUcnauTC, said Jacqua 
Brichetcau, innounang roc with the solemnity of an 
usher of ambassadors or a groom of the Chambers 
But In the presence of the man to whom I owed my 
life the ice in me was instantly melted 1 stepped for 
ward with an eager impulse, feeling the tears rnc to my 
eye*. He did not lyovc There wii not the faintest 
trace of imitation in his fiice, which bad that peculiar 
look of high dignity that used to be called ‘ the grand 
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air ’ s he merely held out his hand, limply grasped mine, 
and then said 

' Be seated, Monsieur for I have not yet the right 
to call you my son.’ 

When Jacques Bncheteau and I had taken chairs 
‘ Then you have no objection,’ said this strange kind 
of father, ‘to assuming the political position vi^e are 
trying to secure for you ? ’ 

‘None at all,’ said I. ‘The notion startled me at 
first, but I soon grew accustomed to it , and to insure 
success, I have punctually carried out all the mstructions 
that were conveyed to me ’ 

‘ Excellent,’ said the Marquis, taking up from the 
table a gold snufF-box which he twirled in his fingers. 
Then, after a short silence, he added 
‘Now I owe you certain explanations Our good 
friend Jacques Bncheteau, if he will have the kindness, 
will lay them before you ’ A sort of echo o:l^ the royal 
formula, ‘ Chancellor ivtll tell you the rest ’ 

‘ To begin at the beginning,’ said Jacques Bncheteau, 
accepting the task thus thrust upon him, ‘ I ought to 
tell you, Monsieur, that you are not a Sallenauve in the 
direct line. On his return from the Emigration, about 
the year rSoS, M le Marquis here present made the 
acquaintance of your mother, and you are the issue of 
that connection. Your mother, as you already know, 
died at your birth , and as a misfortune never comes 
single, shortly after this terrible sorrow M de Sallenauve, 
being implicated in a plot against the Imperial throne, 
was obliged to fly the country. M le Marquis, like 
myself, a native of Arcis, honoured me with his con- 
fidence, and on the eve of this second exile he placed 
your young life in my charge I accepted the responsi- 
bility, I will not say gladly, but with sincere grati- 
tude.’ 

At these words the Marquis ield out his hand to 
Jacques Bncheteau, who was sitting near him, and 
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t/ter a iDcnt presiure — which, I may tay, did not teem 
to agitate them deeply — Jacquca Bncheteau went 
on — 

‘The elaborate and myttenoua precanQoni I so care 
folly contnved, m order to conceal the functiona I had 
accepted, may be accounted for by many reasons 1 
might say that every change of government that we 
have lived under since your inrth has indirectly reacted 
on you While the Empire lasted, I feared lest a power 
which was not reputed indulgent to those who attacked 
it might not mclude you In your 6uher*s banishment, 
and that first suggested the idea of g^iving you a sort of 
anonymous identity Under the Restoration, I had 
reason to fear another form of hostility The Salle 
nauTC Eimily, of which M le Marquis here present 
IS thesole surviving representative, was then all powerful 
The circumstances of your birth had rot wind, and 
it bad not escaped their perapicaaty tint Monsieur your 
&ther had taken care not to admit hii patemitr, so 
as to be able to leave you his whole fortune, of which, 
as a recognised natural child, the law would only have 
allowed a fixed portiOQ 

‘ The obscunty that furrtninded you seemed to 
me the best protection agamic tbe investigations of 
your money seeking relations and certain suipiaoui 
proceedings on their part to spy on me at different 
times showed that my anticipations wci*. justified 
Finally, after the Rcvoluaon of July, I was ainud for 
you or your councction with me I had seen the change 
of dynasty with deep regref and haring allowed myself 
to become involved in some overt acts of rebellion, 
since I had no belief m Its stability — for men arc always 
ready to fight a government that is forced upon them, 
and to which they arc averse— I found myself on the 
black list of the pobce 

On this, rcmetrfbcnng that at the Cap its Arts 
Jacques Brichetcau had been the object of very different 
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suspicions, I could not help smiling, and the Chancellor ^ 
pausing, said with extreme solemnity 

‘ Do these details that I have the honour of giving 
you by any misfortune appear to you doubtful ? ’ 

When I had accounted for the expression of my 
face 

'The v^aiter,’ said Jacques Bricheteau, ‘was not 
altogether in the wrong. I have for many years been 
employed by the police m the public health department', 
but I am not a spy on the contrary, I have more than 
once very nearly been a victim. Now, to return to the 
secrecy 1 still preserved as to our connection, though I 
did not apprehend positive persecution as resulting to 
you from knowing me, it seemed to me that such an 
acquaintance might be detrimental to your career. 
“Sculptors,” I reflected, “cannot get on without the 
support of Government I might possibly prevent his 
getting commissions.” I ought also to say that at the 
time when I gave you notice that your allowance was 
to cease, I had for some years lost track of Monsieur le 
Marquis Of what use was it, then, to tell you the 
history of the past, since it apparently could have no 
effect on your future prospects ? 

'I decided that it was best to leave you in complete 
Ignorance, and busied myself in inventing some fiction 
which might mislead your curiosity, and at the same 
time relieve me from the long privation I endured by 
avoiding any direct intercourse with you- ’ 

‘ The man you employed as your representative,’ said 
I, interrupting him, ‘ was well chosen, no doubt, from 
the point of view of secrecy, but you must admit that 
he is not attractive,’ 

‘ Poor Gorenflot ^ ’ said the organist, laughing ' He 
IS simply one of the parish bell-ringers, and I employ 
him to blow the organ I do not know whether the 
author of Notre-Dame de Parts had Sever seen him when 
he invented Quasimodo ’ 
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Dunn^ thts parcnthesii an abfurd sound fell on our 
ear ; a diitincc snore from my father gare us to under 
stand that cither he took Tcry little Interest in all these 
explanations en in hts name, or that he thought them 
too prolix \Vhcther it was hts conceit as an orator 
that was nettled, or what else it was that roused Tacques 
Bncheteau’s temper, I know not, but he started to his 
feet with annoyance, and violently shook the sleepers 
•rm, exclaiming— 

* %Vhat, Marquis I — if you sleep hkc this when silting 
in Counal, my word I the country must be well 
goremed 1 

hL de SalJenaave opened hu cyci, shook himself, 
and spieakiog to he said — 

‘Excuse me, M le Comte, but I have travelled 
post for ten days and nights without stopping, in order 
to be in time to meet you here and though 1 spent last 
night in a bed, I am stil) rather tired 

He then rose, took a lar^e pinch of snuff*, and paced 
the naom, while Jacques Bnchetcau went on— 

‘It is rather more than a year since I first heard 
again from your father He explained his long rlencc 
and hif purposes for you, saying that, perhaps for some 
years to come, it was absolutely ncccssair that he should 
full maintain the itnctcst incognito It was just then 
that chance threw you in my way I found you 
prepared to rush into any folly to get to the bottom 
of the secret of which you could no longer doubt the 
existence 

‘You arc good at a quick removal I ’ said I, with a 
laueb to the crewhllc Ibdgcrof the Quai dc Bdthunc. 

‘1 did better than that. Tormented by the idea 
that, m spite of my efforts, you would succeed in 
piercing tnc darkness I had so elaborately left you 
m, and at the very moment when M Ic Marquis might 
think it most indiipcn^able 

‘ You set out for Stockholm / 
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‘ No, for your father’s residence , but 
Stockholm the letter he gave me for you.’ 

‘But I do not quite understand ’ 

‘Nothing can be simpler,’ said the Marquis 
‘ I do not live in Sweden, and we wished to 
off the scent.’ 

‘ Would you wish to tell the rest of the 
yourself ^ ’ said Jacques Bricheteau, though not scheming 
anxious to be superseded in his narrative , for, bs you 
see, he has an easy and elegant flow of language j 
‘ Not at all, not at all go on,’ said the Marquis , 

‘ you are doing it admirably.’ | 

‘The presence here of M. le Marquis,’ jAcques 
Bncheteau went on, ‘will not, as I must warni you, 
immediately clear up all the mysteries which havehitlherto 
complicated your relations For the furtherance of jyour 
future prospects, and of his own, he reserves the rigi^t of 
leaving you in ignorance for some time yet of the niame 
of the country where he hopes to see you invVted 
to succeed him, and of certain other details of 1 his 
biography In fact, he is here this day chiefly vl>ith 
a view to avoiding further explanations, and to reiriew 
the lease, so to speak, of your patient curiosity. Haviing 
observed that your equivocal family circumstances wFere 
likely to involve you in difficulties in the political caijreer 
you are entering on, or, at least, in mortificatirjfjns, 
on my making a remark to that effect in one ofhmy 
letters, your father determined to delay no longer f the 
legal and official recognition which the extinction^ of 
all his family made so desirable for you , and he set (^-)ut 
from his distant residence to carry it into effect 

‘The recognition and legitimisation of a natural s ,on 
IS a serious matter, surrounded by legal complication ns 
An authenticated affidavit must be taken in the preser ice 
of a notary, and even though the father’s perso/ nal 
deposition can be represented b^ a specially prepa red 
document, M le Marquis thought that the fby rm- 
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aliues inditpenuble to make this power of sttorney 
e^ectire might divulge the secret of his identity, not 
only to jour diiadrantaee, bat in the foreign bnd 
where he is married, ana to some extent naturalised j 
and that secret it ii stHl incumbent on him to keep for 
a time. This deaded him* He made an excuse to 
take a few weeks absence, amved, posting all the way, 
and taking me by surprise, arranged for our meeting 
here, 

‘In the course of such a long and hurried joumcj 
he feared that the considerable sum of money he is 
devoting to secure rour election might not be quite safe 
in his keeping, ana he therefore transmitted it through 
his bankers, to be drawn on a certain day That is 
why, on your amral, I asked you the question which 
may have surprised you — Now I have to ask you 
another of far greater importance Do you consent to 
take M de Sallenauves name and be acknowledged by 
him as his son i ' 

‘ I am no lawyer,’ uid 1 1 * but it teems to me that, 
even if I did not fed highly honoured by it, it does not 
he m my hands to decline such a recognition 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Jacques nnchetcau ‘you 
might be the son of a very undesirable father, and 
find it to your interest to dispute the relationship; 
in the case as it stands you could plead, probably with 
access, to decline the favour proposed* 1 ought also to 
tell you — and I know that I am expressing thclntcntioni 
of M le Morquii — that if you do not think a man 
who has already spent half a million of francs out of 
pocket with a view to your election a father altogether 
to Tout mind, we leave you perfectly free, and have no 
wish to coerce you 

‘ Quite so, quite so oid M de Sallcnauve, in a short, 
•harp tone and the thin high pipe which is peculiar 
to these relics of the*old aristocracy 
Mere politeness required me to tay that I was only 
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too happy to accept the parentage thus pressed on me , 
and in reply to the few words I spoke to that effect, 
Jacques Bricheteau went on 

‘ And we do not ask you to ‘‘buy a father m a poke ” 
Not so much with a view to command your confidence, 
which he believes he has won, as to enable you to judge 
of the family whose name you will bear, M. le Marquis 
will place before you all the title-deeds and parchments 
that are in his possession , and besides this, though it 
is a long time since he left France, he can prove his 
identity by the evidence of his still living contemporaries, 
which will serve to corroborate the validity of the act 
he will put his name to For instance, among the 
persons of unimpeachable honour who have already 
recognised him, I may mention the venerable Mother 
Superior of the Ursuline Sisters here, Mother Mane des 
Anges for whom, I may add, you have executed a 
masterpiece.’ 

‘Yes, on my honour, a very pretty thing,’ said the 
Marquis ‘ If you are as strong in politics ’ 

‘Well, then. Marquis,’ said Jacques Bricheteau, who 
seemed to me a little overbearing, ‘will you and our 
young friend proceed to verify those family papers ? ’ 

‘ It IS quite unnecessary,’ said I 

And I must own that it did not seem to me that I was 
running any great risk, for, after all, of what con- 
sequence were such papers in the hands of a man who 
might have forged or stolen them ? 

^ But my father would not let me off, for more than 
two hours he spread before me deeds, pedigrees, settle- 
ments, letters patent, a thousand documents, to prove 
that the Sallenauves are, with the exception of the Cinq- 
Cygnes, one of the oldest families in the Province of 
Champagne generally, and of the department of the 
Aube in particular I may add that this display of 
archives had a running accompaniment of endless details 
in words, which certainly gave the identity of the last 
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Min^uis de Sallcnauvc a very convincuig icmbtincc of 
geniuneness. 

On all other subiccts roy father a apt to be laconic j 
his mind is not, 1 should say, remarkably open, and he 
15 alwajT ready to leave hts Chancellor to sp^ for him 
But on the subject of his ^milj papers he was be 
wlldenn^ly full of anecdotes, reminiscences, and heraldic 
information } in short, the complete gentleman of an 
older time, ignorant or superheiai on most subjects, but 
a Benedictine for erudiuon on cverjibing connected 
with his ancestors^ 

There we should have sat, 1 believe^ till now but 
for Bncheteaus intervention as he saw the Marquis 
prepanng to complete hts endless chronicle by readmg 
aloud to me a voluminous memonal, intended to refute a 
certain passagein the/f/z/anr/rnof Tallcmantdcs Rcaux, 
which was not written to the honour and glory of the 
Sallenauves, the judicious organist remarked that it was 
dinner time if we meant to arrive punctually at seven 
at Maicre AchiUe Pigoult $ office, os had been arranged 
So we dined, not at the tablt d'hite. but In a private 
room. There was nothing remarkable about the meal, 
unless It were the length of time It lasted in consequence 
of the absorbed silence and slowness of the Marquis s 
dc^uQtion, in consequence of the loss of all his teeth 
TO by seven o’clock wc were at Maitrc PigoulPs 
But it is near on two in cfae morning, ana I am drop- 
ping asleep j so, till to-morrow, — when, if I have dme, I 
wilTgo on with thb letter and thecircumstandai account 
of all that took place in the notary s office. However, 
you know the upsbot of It aH, like a man who turns to 
the page of a novel to see whether Evclma marries her 
Arthur, and you may let me off the details. As I 
step into bed, I shall say to myself Good night, M do 
Sallcnauve. 

In fact, that old ra^l Bricheteau was clumsy enough 
in foisting on me such a name as Dorlange \ it was only 
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fit for some hero of romance under the Empire, or one 
of the provincial tenors on the look-out for an engage- 
ment under the meagre <;l»adeof the Palais-Royal You 
will owe me no grudge, I trust, for leaving you in favour 
of my bed, where I shall fall asleep to the soft murmurs 
of the Aube In the unspeakable stillness of the night 
m a small country town, I can hear its ripples from this 
room 


May 4 , jive tn the morning 

I had counted on slumbers gladdened by the fairest 
dreams , and I had not been asleep one hour when I 
woke, stung to the quick by a horrible thought But 
before communicating it to you for it really has no 
common-sense I must tell you what took place last 
evening at the notary’s. Some of the incidents of that 
scene may perhaps have had something to do with the 
phantasmagoria that have since danced through my 
brain. After Maitre Pigoult’s maidservant, a country 
wench of the purest breed, had led us through an office 
of the most venerably antique type where, however, no 
clerks were to be seen working in the evening, as in 
Pans she showed us into her master’s private room, a 
large room, cold and damp, and barely lighted by two 
composition candles on the desk Notwithstanding a 
sharp north wind that was blowing, in honour of the 
poet’s month of May and of the spring, as declared by 
law at this season of the year, there was no fire on the 
hearth, though the wood was laid for a cheerful blaze 
Maitre Achille Pigoult, a feeble little man, much 
marked with small-pox, and afflicted with green 
spectacles, over which, however, he can flash a look of 
great keenness and intelligence, asked us if we found the 
room warm enough On our replying in the affirmative 
which he must have seen was a mere form of politeness 
he had earned his incendiary purpose so far as to strike 
a match, when, from one of the darkest corners of the 
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room, a broken and quavenng roicc, whose owner we 
had not TCt ducemed, opposed this lavish extravagance. 

‘No, no, Achillc, do not H^ht the fire, cned the old 
man. ‘There are fi\c of us in the room j the candle* 
mrc a good deal of beat, and we shall be sufibcated 
before long 

To thetc words of this hot blooded Nestor, the 
Marquis exclaimed — 

it IS worthy M Pigoult, the old justice of the 

peace 1 

The old man, thus recognised, rose and came up to 
mjr father, whom he examined narrowly 

‘To be sure! said he ‘And I Know you for a 
natiTe of the province, of the old block ( Achllle told 
me the truth when he pforaised me that 1 should meet 
two old acquaintances You,' said be to the organist, 
‘arc litde Bneheteau, nephew to the good Mother 
Sapenor Mane do Anget. But that tall fellow, with 
his fiice like a duke — I cannot put a name to bim^and 
you must not be too hard on my memory, for after 
aghty fix years of hard •cmcc—- u has a nght to be a 
little stiff in the joints, 

‘ Now. then, grandfather, said Achllle Pigoult, ‘ try 
to furbish up your recollections — and you, gentlemen, 
not a word, not a hint. — I want to enlighten my faith 
k. I have not the honour of knowing the client on whose 
behalf I am about to act. and, to be strictly regular, 
proofof ht» identity \s required The act of Louis xii , 
pa»ed in 1498, and of Francois i confirming it, in 1535, 
make this imperative on notaries — fartUi futej as they 
were called — to forefend any substitution of parties to 
such deeds. The law is too reasonable to have fallen 
into demetudej and, for my part, I ihould not have the 
imiUest respect for ^e validity of an act if it could be 
proved that fuch identification had been neglected 

While his ion was^speaking, old Pigoult bad been 
racking lus memory My fiither, by good luck, has a 
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queer nervous twitch of his features, which was naturally 
aggravated under the steady gaze of the certifier. On 
seeing this muscular movement, the old lawyer at last 
spotted his man 

‘ Ah, I have it * ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Monsieur is the 
Marquis de Sallenauve the man we used to call the 
Grimacier who would, at this day, be the master of the 
Chateau d’Arcis if he had but married his pretty cousin, 
who had it for her marriage portion, instead of going off 
with the rest of the madmen as an emigre,'* 

‘Still a bit of a sans-culotte^ it would seem,’ said the 
Marquis, laughing. 

‘ C^ntlemen,’ said the notary impressively, ‘ the test I 
had planned seems to me to be decisive This evidence, 
and the papers which M le Marquis has been good 
enough to submit to me, leaving them in my hands, 
together with the certificate of identity forwarded to me 
by Mother Mane des Anges, who is prohibited by the 
rules of her house from coming to my office, certainly 
justify us in completing the deeds which I have already 
prepared One of them requires the signature of two 
witnesses For one, we have here M. Bricheteau, for 
the other, my father, if you will accept him, and the 
honour, it seems to me, is his by right, for we may say 
he has won it at the point of his memory ’ 

‘ Well, then, gentlemen, let us take our seats f ’ - 
exclaimed Bncheteau enthusiastically. 

The notary seated himself at his table, we made a 
semicircle, and he began to read the deeds. The object 
in view was set forth to authenticate the recognition 
by Fran^ois-Henri-Pantaleon Dumirail, Marquis de 
Sallenauve, of his son, in my person , but here a diffi- 
culty arose Deeds under a notary’s certificate must 
mention the place of residence of the contracting parties, 
otherwise they are void Now, where did my father 
reside ? A blank space had been left by the notary, who 
wished to fill It up before proceeding any further. 
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‘In the fint plicc,’t»id Pigoult, ‘it would thit 
M le Marquis hu no place of residence in France, 
since, LD £ict, he does not rende in the country, and his 
for many yean owned no land in it.’ 

‘ That IS true, said the Marquis, m t grarer tone than 
the remark seemed to call for) ‘In France 1 am but a 
ngabond 

Aha I said Jacques fincheteau, ‘but ra^abonds Lke 
you, who can hind over on the nail such gifts to ^ son 
IS the sum needed to purchase a mansion, arc not 
beggan we need waste our pity on At the same time, 
what you say is true — equally true in France or else 
where — -for with your rn»nia for eternally wandermg it 
seems to me p r e tty difBcolt to name your place of 
residence.* 

‘Well, wcU,’ said AchUle PiOTult, ‘we will not be 
brought to a standstill by such a t^e os that. — Monsieur, 
and he turned to me, Ms now the owner of the Cbitean 
d Ards, for on ogTeement to sell is equiTolent to a sole 
when the parties ore agreed os to the terms and pnee. 
Then, what con be more natural than that the father’s 
donucQe should be stated as at one of hli son t estates j 
especially when it is family property rccorered to the 
onginal owners by purchase for that son 1 benefit, though 
paid for by the father when, moreoTCr, that father was 
Dom in the place where the said residence or domlale 
is situated, and is known and recognised by residents of 
standing wbenerer, at long interTali, he chooses to 
visit It f’ 

\ ‘ Quite right, said old Pigoult, yielding without 
hesitation to the argument set forth by his ton, in that 
emphatic tone peculiar to men of business when they 
believe they hire laid their finger on a conclusive 
opinion 

‘ Certainly, said Jacques Bricheteau, ‘ if you think the 
thine con be worked td 

' lou sec that my Either, a man of greau expcnencc, 
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does not hesitate to support my opinion So we will 
say,’ added the notary, taking up his pen ‘ “ Fran^ois- 
Henri-Pantaleon Dumirail, Marquis de Sallenauve, resid- 
ing with M. Charles de Sallenauve, his natural son 
legitimised by this act, in the house known as the 
Chateau d’Arcis in the distnct of Arcis-sur-Aube, 
department of the Aube.”’ And the rest of the deed 
was read without any hitch. 

Then followed a very ridiculous little scene. 

All having signed, while we were still standing there, 
Jacques Bncheteau said 

‘ Now, M le Comte, embrace your father ’ 

My father opened his arms with no small indilFerence, 
and I coldly fell into them, vexed with myself, however, 
for not being more deeply moved or feeling in my heart 
the glow of kindred blood 

Were this coldness and dryness the result of my rapid 
increase of fortune ? At any rate, immediately after, 
by another deed which we had to listen to, I became, 
in consideration of a sum of a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand francs in ready money, possessor of the Chateau 
d’Arcis, a fine large house which I had noticed from 
afar, lording it over the country with quite a feudal air, 
though the prophetic voice of the proprietor was no 
more heard within me than that of blood relationship 
The importance of this property as beanng on my 
election, even if I had not been instinctively aware of it, 
would have been made clear to me by a few words that 
passed between the notary and Jacques Bncheteau 
After the manner of sellers, who will still run up the 
value of their goods even after they have parted with 
them 

‘You may think yourselves lucky,’ said Achille 
Pigoult , ‘ you have got that estate for a mere song ’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense I ’ retorted Bncheteau ‘ How 
long have you had it on your hands f To anybody else 
your client would have sold it for fifty thousand crowns. 
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but ts a family pro p cfty you made uj pay for the chance 
of having iL we ihall hare to tpena twenty thousand 
francs in mailing it habitable; the ground ^nll hardly 
return four thousand francs a yenr; *0 our money, includ- 
ing expenses, will not bring in two and a half per cenL 

What have you to complain of i * replied the notary 
‘ you will have to employ labour, and that is not bad 
lock for a candidate,* 

*Ab, that election, said Jacques Bnchetcau ‘We 
will talk that orer to-morrow when we come to pay 
over the money for the house, and our debt to you 

Thereupon we came away, and returned to the Hitf/ 
it la P$ste^ where, after saying good-night to my father 
and hii mouthpiece, I retired to my room to chat with 
you 

And now for the dreadful idea which drove away sleep 
and made me take up my pen again ; I mutt tell you 
what It was, though, having reheved myself a little by 
wnting these two pages, it does not seem to me to 
prewngly evident u it did just now One thing at 
least if certain-— everything that has come into my life 
donng the past year II prodigiously romantic. You will 
perhaps say that adventures seem to form the natural 
current of my life that my birth, the coinadence that 
threw us together with a strange timllanty of fate, my 
position with regard to Mananioa and my handsome 
housekeeper, even my meeting and acquaintance with 
Mme. de 1 Estondc, seem to suggest mat I was bom 
under a whimsical star, and that lam even now living 
under the influence of one of its vagaries Absolutely 
Stllk if at the same time, and under the tame 
influence. 1 should be involved, without knowing It, in 
tome diabohcal plot of which I am being made the 
psttivt tool I 

To pve my ideaa some little order, I will begm at 
that half million of frabci spent, as you must allow, on 
a somewhat nebulous dream— that of one day possibly 
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seeing me a Minister to some imaginary court heaven 
knows where, the name being carefully concealed. And 
who is It that lavishes such fabulous sums on me ? A 
father tenderly devoted to the child of a lost love ? 
No a father whose demeanour is absolutely cold, who 
goes to sleep while the balance-sheet, as it were, of our 
reciprocal relations is being read to me , for whom I on 
my part, and more’s the pity, have no sympathy, whom 
I should, in fact, describe as an old owl of an emigie^ 
but for the filial respect and affection I try to feel. But 
now, I say, supposing this man were not my father, 
were not even the Marquis de Sallenauve, as he assumes 
to be , supposing that, like that luckless Lucien de 
Rubempre whose story made such a noise at the time 
I were wrapped in the coils of some serpent of the 
type of the sham priest Carlos Herrera, and to wake 
presently to the frightful truth * 

‘ What possible chance is there of that ? ’ you will 
say. ‘ Carlos Herrera had an object in fascinating Lucien 
de Rubempre , , but what hold can any one have over 
you, a man of principle, who have never looked for 
luxury, who have led a life of study and hard work ? 
and above all, what is to be got out of you ^ ’ 

Well and good But is the professed and apparent 
object of these men any clearer f Why does the man 
who recognises me as his son conceal the name of the 
place he lives in, and that by which he himself is known 
in the unknown northern land where he is said to hold 
office ? Why so little confidence and so many sacri- 
fices on my behalf? And does it seem to you that, 
in spite of his lengthy explanations, Jacques Bricheteau 
has satisfactorily accounted for the mystery in which he 
' has wrapped my life ? Why his dwarf ^ Why his 
impudent denial of his own identity the first time I 
addressed him >* Why that frantic flitting f 

All this, my dear fellow, whirling in my brain and 
culminating in the five' hundred thousand francs paid 
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over to me by the brothen Mongenod, seemi to lend 
lubstance to a queer notion, at which you will laugh 
perhap*, but which ii not without foundation in the 
annals of enme. As I said at first, I was Invaded by It, 
and Its suddenness seems to pre u the character of an 
Instinctive apprehension One thing is certain If I 
had had the most distant Inkling of it last evening, I 
would hare had my hand cut ofi* sooner than sign that 
deed, binding up my life and fortunes with those of a 
stranger whose destiny may be it dark as a canto of 
Dantes /n/jTffe,and who may drag me with him Into the 
blackest depths. 

In short, this Idea — while I am making you beat 
about the bush, not liking to be frank with you— is in 
its blank crudity just tbis I am afraid lest I am unwit 
tingly the agent of one of those associations of coiners 
who, m order to put thdr spurious currency into 
orculation, have been frequently discovered by justice 
in tbe act of contpiraaes and schemes ouite as compli 
cated and inextricable as this with which 1 am now 
mixed up In these trtils we constantly see that the 
accomplices make many and long journeys } they deal 
ID bills drawn in remote spots on banks in Important 
commercial centres, or in such capital dties as Stock 
holm, Rotterd m or Pans. And we constantly find 
their unhappy dupes implicated In the case. Now In 
this nun nneheteau^s mystenous proceedings, do you 
not detect a sort of imitation or mimicry of the man 
ceurres to which these ingenious criminals have recourse, 
using them with such ^ent and imaginative sbll as 
romance wnters might long for ? 

As you may suppose, I have represented to myself 
cTCTj argument that can tell against this gloomy view of 
the CISC j and If I do not state them here, It is because I 
wuh to have them from you, and so give them a value 
which they would ecaJe to have if I had inspired them 
Of one thing I am certain I am hving In an unwholc 
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some atmosphere, thick and heavy , I want air, and I 
cannot breathe. 

Still, if you can, reassure me, convince me ; I shall 
be only glad, as you may well suppose, to find it all a 
bad dream. But, at any rate, no later than to-morrow 
I mean to have an explanation with both these men, and 
get a little more light on the subject than has as yet 
been vouchsafed me. 

Here is a new aspect to the story While I was 
writing I heard the clatter of horses in the street. 
Having grown distrustful, and inclined to take a serious 
view of every incident, I opened my window, and by the 
pale light of daybreak I saw at the inn door a post- 
chaise horses, postillion, and all — ready to start, and 
Jacques Bricheteau talking to somebody inside, whose 
face was hidden by the peak of his travelling cap. I 
acted at once I ran downstairs , but before I reached 
the bottom, I heard the dull clatter of wheels and the 
ringing cracks of the whip a sort of parting song with 
all postillions 

At the foot of the stairs I stood face to face with 
Jacques Bneheteau. 

Not in the least embarrassed, he said, with perfect 
simplicity ‘What • up already, my dear boy ? ’ 

‘Of course,’ said I, ‘the least I could do was to say 
good-bye to my most kind father.’ 

‘ He did not wish it,’ said the confounded musician, 
with a cool solemnity that made me long to thrash him. 
‘ He was afraid of the agitation of a parting ’ 

‘ He IS in a devil of a hurry,’ said I, ‘ if he could not 
spare one day to his brand-new paternity.’ 

‘ What can I say ? He is an oddity He has done 
what he came to do, and he saw no reason to remain any 
longer ’ 

‘To be sure, the high functions he fulfils in that 
northern court ’ 
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There could be no miitake st to the deeply iromcil 
tone with which I ipoke 

‘ TUI now, Kud Bneheteao, ‘ you hare put more 
tru»t m 

‘ Yet, but I confen that my confidence it beginning 
to be thxken by the ponderous mystenes that are to 
unmerafully and inLCtuntly piled upon It * 

‘I should really be most distrencd,’ said Jacq^ues 
Bnchetcau, ‘at teeing you gire way, at this critical 
moment, to these doubts, which are certainly justified 
by the you have be^ dealt with during to many 
years, if I had none but personal argumenti or ttate 
ments to counicivxfl them But you may remember 
that old Pigoult, last evening, spoke of an aunt of mine 
in these parts, and you will tee before long that she is 
a penoa of coiuadcrablo importance. I may add that 
her sacred digmty gives absolute authonty to her word 
I had arrange that we should see her m any case tonday j 
but give me only time to shave myself, and in »ite of 
Its tMDg so early we will go at once to the Unuhne 
convent. You can then question Mother Marie des 
Anget, who u regarded as a saint throughout the 
department of the Aube, and by the end of the inter 
view, I fiuicy, no cloud will hang between us. 

All the time this strange man was talking his coun 
tensnee was so nnmictaJuibly honest and benevolent 
bis language — always calm, elegant, and moderate — 
IS so persuasive to his audiencx, that 1 felt the tide of 
my wrath ebbing and jny confidMCe reviving 

In fact, the answer was final The Ursulme convent, 
bless me 1 cannot be a mmt for false com and if Mother 
Marie des Anges will answer for my fither, as it would 
seem she has already done to the notary, I should be 
mad to feci any further doubts. 

‘Very well, said I, ‘I will go upstairs for my hat 
snd wait for you onithe bank of the nver 

‘Do so And keep an eye on the door of the 
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mn for fear I should make a bolt, as I did from the Quai 
de Bethune ^ ’ 

The man is as clever as can be ; he seems to read 
one’s thoughts I was ashamed of my distrust, and 
said that while waiting I would finish a letter.- This 
IS It, my dear friend, and I must now close it and post 
It if It IS to reach you in due time Another day I 
will tell you of our visit to the convent 

Marte-Gaston to Madame la Comtesse de PEstorade. 

Arcie-sur-Aube, 6 , 1839 

Madame, I should in any case have availed myself 
with pleasure of your commands that I should write to 
you during my stay here , but you have no idea how 
great was your kindness in granting me so precious a 
favour. But for you, Madame, and the honour I may 
have of occasionally writing to you, what would become 
of me, a prey to the accustomed tyranny of my sad 
thoughts, in a town where there is no society, no com- 
merce, no object of interest, no pretty environs, and 
where intellectual activity is limited to the production 
of pickled pork, soft soap, stockings, and cotton night- 
caps ? 

Dorlange, whom I shall not continue to call by that 
name you shall presently learn why is so much 
absorbed in the cares of his canvass that I scarcely ever 
see him I told you, Madame, that I was about to join 
our friend here in consequence of some disturbance of 
mind that I was aware of in a letter telling me of a 
great change in his life and prospects I am now 
flowed to be more explicit on the subject Dorlange 
at last knows his father He is the natural son of the 
Marquis de SaUenauve, the last survivor of one of the 
oldest femilies of this province The Marquis, though 
giving no explanation of the reasions that led to his 
keeping his son’s birth so profoundly secret, has just 
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acknowledged him with crerv lc«I formality At 
the same nme, he has purchaser for him an estate which 
bad long since ceased to belong to the Sallcnauves« and 
which will now again be n famil) possession It Is 
actually in Ards, and it seems probable that it may be 
adrantageous to the electoral tchemca just now under 
discussion 

These schemes had their beginnings longer ago than 
wc supposed, and they did not take thar nse m Dor 
langcs brain. The Maronlt began his preparations 
above a year since, by sending his son a large sum to 
enable him to acquire the necessary qualification by 
the purchase of a freehold { and it it with a view to 
smoothing his way to political advancement that he has 
given his son a name and title and property in this 
town 

Whit the ultimate purpose may be of such considerable 
erpeoditure the Marquis has never explained to Charles 
de SallemuTC 1 and it was this still, hazy bonzon to his 
sky that led the poor fellow to such apprehensions that, 
as a fhend, I could do no less than hasten to alleviate 
them The Marquis, in fact, seems to be as eccentnc 
as he II wealthy j instead of remaining at Aren, where 
his presence and his lume might have contributed to 
the success he is so anxious for, on the very day after 
carrying out all the formalidcs required by the law, he 
set out pnvUy for some distant country where he has, 
it would seem, some important function — not even 
gmng his son tne opportunity of bidding him good bye 
This coldness has a good deal embittered Charles’s 
aatisfaction j however, fathers must be taken as we find 
them, for Dorlangc and I both live to prove that they 
are not to be had for the wishing 

Another whim of my Lord Marquis is haring selected 
as his son s chief elector an old UrsuUne nun hy a sort 

bargain In which labsequently you, Madame, were a 
“^r Yesj for the * Saint Ursula for which you 
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unawares were the model will probably have • no little 
influence over our friend’s return to Parliament. 

This IS what happened. For many years Mother 
Mane des Anges, Superior of the Ursuiine Sisters at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, had dreamed of erecting a statue of 
the patron saint in the convent chapel. But the Abbess, 
being a woman of taste and culture, would have nothing 
to do with the pedlar’s images of saints, sold ready-made 
by the dealers , on the other hand, she could not in 
conscience rob the poor of a sum so considerable as 
would pay for a work of art on commission. This 
excellent lady’s nephew is an organist in Pans, and the 
Marquis de Sallenauve while he was travelling all over 
the world had confided his son to this man’s care , for 
all these years his first object has been to keep the 
poor boy in absolute ignorance of his birth. When it 
occurred to him to make Sallenauve a deputy, Arcis 
was naturally thought of as the place where his family 
was still remembered, and every way and means was 
considered of making acquaintance, and utilising all 
possible aids to his election. 

Then the organist remembered his aunt’s long- 
cherished ambition , he knew her to have influence in 
the district, where she is in great odour of sanctity, and 
also a touch of the spirit of intrigue, ever ready to rush 
into an affair that may be difficult and arduous. He 
went to see her with the Marquis de Sallenauve’s con- 
currence, and told her that one of the most eminent of 
Pans sculptors was prepared to offer her a statue of the 
most masterly execution, if she, on her part, would 
undertake to secure his return as member for the district 
of Arcis at the next election 

The old Abbess did not think this at all beyond her 
powers So now she is the proud possessor of the 
object of her pious ambition , it came safely to hand 
a few days since, and is alreaiJy in its place in the 
convent chapel, where, ere long, it will be solemnly 
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dedicated Now it remtins to be tecji how the good 
Mother will perform her share of the bargain 

Well, Madame, strange to say, all things weighed 
and considerexi, I should not at all wonder if this singular 
woman were to succeed From the description given 
me bj Charles, Mother Mane dcs Anges is a little 
woman, shon but thick-set, with a face that sdll 
contnves to be attractive m spite of her wrinkles 
and the saffron-tinted pallor induct by time and by the 
austerities of a cloister She carries the burden of 
a stout figure and seventy sue years with ease, and is as 
quiclc, bnght, and spint^ as the youngest of us. A 
moroughiy capable woman, she has governed her House 
for fifty years, and it has always been the best regulated, 
the most effaent, and at the same time the nchest 
convent in the whole diocese of Troyes No 1cm well 
qualified for educating girls-~the great end, as you 
luow, of the Ursuline Sisterhoods^ibe has for the 
same length of time, through varying fortunes, managed 
a lay school which is famous in the department ana m 
all the country round Having thus presided over the 
education of almost all the daughters of the better 
famlhes m the province, it is easy to understand that 
she has ubiquitous infiuence in the aiutocradc ardes of 
Champagne, for a well-conducted education always leads 
to permanent friendship between the teacher and the 
pupils. She probably knows very well how to turn 
these fiunily connections to the best advantage in the 
contest she has pledged herself to engage m 

It would teem, too, that, on the other hand, this 
remarkable woman can abrolutely command all the 
democratic votes in the distnct So far, indeed, on the 
scene of the itrugglcj this party has but a sickly and 
doubtful existence; itill, it 11 by nature active and busy, 
and It IS under that flag, with some little modifications, 
that our candidate Ames forward Hence, any support 
from that side is oiefdl and importanL You, Madame, 
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like me, will certainly admire the bicephalous powers, so 
to speak, of this old Abbess, who contrives at the same 
time to be in good odour with the nobility and the 
secular clergy, while wielding the conductor’s stick for 
the radical party, their perennial foes. As a woman of 
admirable charity and enlightenment, regarded as a saint 
by the country folks, and the object of bitter persecu- 
tions during the Revolution, enduring them with 
immense fortitude, it is easy to understand the position 
she holds among the higher and Conservative circles , 
but that she should be no less welcome to democrats 
and destructives seems almost incredible 

Her great influence over the popular party is based on 
a little contest she once had with them About the 
year ’93 that amiable faction proposed to cut her head 
off Turned out of her convent, and convicted for 
having sheltered a contumacious priest, she was im- 
prisoned, brought before the revolutionary tribunal, and 
condemned to the guillotine. The thing came to 
Danton’s knowledge, he was then a member of the 
Convention. Danton had been acquainted with Mother 
Mane des Anges, he believed her to be the most 
virtuous and enlightened woman he had ever seen On 
hearing of her sentence, he flew into a terrific rage, 
wrote a letter from his high horse to the revolutionary 
municipality, and commanded a respite with such 
authority as no man in Arcis would have dreamed of 
disputing He stood up in the Tribune that very day, 
and after alluding in general terms to certain sanglants 
imbeciles whose insane folly was damaging the prospects 
of the Revolution, he explained who and what Mother 
Mane des Anges was, spoke of her wonderful gifts for 
the training of the young, and laid before the meeting a 
sketch for a decree by which she was to be placed at the 
head of a Great National Gynecseum, the details to be 
regulated by subsequent enactment^ 

Robespierre, who would have regarded the Ursuline 
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nun t superior {ntelligcnce &s in additional qualification 
for the scaffold, was not that day present at the sitting ) 
the motion was earned wth enthusiasm As Mother 
Mane des An^ could not possibly carry out the decree 
thus roted without a head on her shoulders, she was 
allowed to retain it, and the executioner cleared away 
his machinery And though the former decree, autho- 
rising the Grand National Gyncccum, was presently 
forgotten, the Convention having Quite other matters to 
occupy It, the good Sister earned it out on her own 
lines } and instead of something Grand, Greek, and 
National, with the help of some of her former associates 
she started a simple lay school at Arcis, to which, ns 
soon as order was to some degree rettor^ m the land 
and m mens minds, pupils flowed from all the neigh 
bonnng country 

Undtf the Emperor, Mother Marie des Anges recon 
stituted her House, and her first act of government wns 
a ngnal piece of gnticude She decided that on the 
5th of April every year, the anniversary of Danton s 
death. Mass should be said in the convent chapel for 
the repose of hvs soul 

To some who objected to this service for the dead — 

* Do you know many persons,’ she would reply, *for 
whom it IS more necessary to implore Divine mercy? 

After the Restoration, the performance of this Man 
became a matter of some little difficulty but Mother 
Mane des Anges would never give it up, and the vencm 
tion with which ibe was regarded even by those who 
were most set against what they called a scandal, ended m 
thcif making the best ofjt Under the July Revolution, 
u you may luppiosc, this courageous perversity had la 
tewanh Mother Marie des Anges is now m high favour 
*t Court; there is nothing she cannot obtain from the 
most august persons in command; still, It is but fair to 
add that the asks for nothmg, not even to help the 
poor; she finds the meant of supplying most of their 
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wants by her judicious economy in dealing with the 
funds of the community What is even more obvious 
IS that her gratitude to the great revolutionary leader 
is a strong recommendation to that party, this, how- 
ever, IS not the whole secret of her influence with them. 
The representative in Arcis of the extreme Left is a 
wealthy miller, named Laurent Goussard, who owns 
two or three mills on the river Aube It was this man, 
formerly a member of the revolutionary municipality of 
Arcis, and a particular friend of Dan ton’s, who wrote to 
that terrible Cordelier to tell him of the axe that hung 
over the Ursuline prioress’s head, though this did not 
hinder that worthy sam-aihttt from purchasing a large 
part of the convent lands when they were sold as 
nationalised property. 

Then, when Mother Mane des Anges was enabled to 
reconstitute her Sisterhood, Laurent Goussard, who had 
not as it happened found the estate very profitable, 
came to the worthy Abbess and proposed to reinstate 
her in the former possessions of the Abbey. Laurent 
Goussard, a man with a keen eye to business, whose 
niece Mother Mane des Anges had brought up 
gratuitously (the young lady died in Pans in 1809), 
affected to make this a point of honour, offering to 
restore to the community the lands he had bought for 
the price he had paid for them. The good man was 
not making a bad bargain , the mere difference of value 
between silver and the assignats he had paid in was a 
handsome turn of profit. But Mother Mane des Anges, 
who had not forgotten that but for his intervention 
Danton could have known nothing, determined to do 
better than that for the man who had really saved her 
life. The Ursuline Sisterhood, when Laurent Goussard 
proposed this arrangement, was, financially speaking, in 
a flourishing position Since its re-establishment it had 
come in for some liberal donations, and the Mother 
Superior had put away a considerable sum during her 
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long nunagement of the lay school ; thn the generouily 
handed over for the utc of the conrent Laurent 
Goirtsird was, no doubt, somewhat nmtr^ when the 
•poke to this ^cct — 

‘ I cannot accept your offer , I cannot buy at the 
lowest pneej my conscience forbids it Before the 
Rerolution the convent lands were valued at so much j 
this It the price I propose to pay, not that to which 
they were Drought down as a result of the ccneral 
depreciation in ^ue of all the nabonahsed lands. In 
short, my good sir, I mean to pay more — if that meets 
your views,’ 

Laurent Goussard thought at first that he mlsunder 
stood her, or had been misunderstood } but when u 
dawned upon him that the Mother Supcnori icniples 
of conidence would bring him a profit of about fifty 
thousand francs, be bad no wish to coerce so delicate a 
conscience, and pocketing this godsend, which had really 
fallen from heaven, be made the astonishing facts known 
far and wide { and this, as you may suppose, Madame, 
raised Mother Marie des Anges to such estimation in 
the eyes of every buyer of nationalised lands, that she 
will never have tny^lng to fear from any revolution 
Personally. Laurent Gousvard it her fiuuaca] adorer ; 
he never does a stroke of business or moves a tack of 
com without consulting her} and, as she said jestingly 
the other day, if she had a mind to treat the Sous pr^et 
like John the Bspdit, in a quarter of an hour Laurent 
Goumrd would brine her that official t bead in a sack 
Does not that suffidently prove, Madame, that nt a 
nod from our Abbess he will vote, and get all hit 
fnendi to vote, for the candidate of her choice ? 

Mother Mane des Anges has, of course, a wide con 
nection among the clergy both by reason of her habit 
*nd her reputation for dlstingiiishcd virtue} and among 
her most devoted allies may be numbered Monieigneur 
Troubert, the bishop of the diocese, who, though 
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formerly an adherent of the Cong) egaiion^ would, under 
the dynasty of July, put up with an archbishopric 
as preliminary to the cardinal’s hat. Now if, to assist 
him in this ambition justified, it must be said, by 
great and indisputable capabilities Mother Mane des 
Anges were to write a few lines to the Queen, it is 
probable that his promotion would not be too long 
deferred But it will be give and take. If the Ursuline 
Abbess works for the archbishopric. Monseigneur de 
Troyes will work the election Nor will his share of the 
bargain be at all difficult, since the candidate in whom 
he IS required to interest himself is a declared advocate 
of freedom in teaching, which is the only political 
principle for which the clergy care at this moment. 

Winning the clergy almost certainly secures the 
Legitimist vote, for that party is no less passionately 
bent on freedom in teaching ; and, out of hatred for the 
new (Orleans) dynasty, does not even take fnght at 
seeing that principle in monstrous alliance with radical 
politics The head of that party m this district is the 
family of Cinq-Cygne. The old Marquise, whose 
haughty temper and determined will are known to you, 
Madame, never comes to the Chateau of Cinq-Cygne 
without visiting Mother Mane des Anges, whose pupil 
her daughter Berthe formerly was now the Duchesse 
de Maufngneuse , as to the Duke, he will certainly 
support us, for, as you know, Daniel d’Arthez is a great 
friend of mine, and through Arthez we are certain to 
secure the interest of the Prmcesse de Cadignan, our 
handsome Duke’s mother, so we may count on him 

If we now turn to a more obdurate party the 
Conservatives, who must not be confounded with the 
Ministerialists their leader is the Comte de Gondre- 
ville, your husband’s colleague in the Upper Chamber. 
At his heels comes a very influential voter, his old friend, 
the former mayor and notary of Arcis, who in his turn 
drags in his train a no less important elector, Maitre 
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Achnic Pjpoult to whom, on retiring, he fold hjf con- 
nection fiut Mother Marie dcs Anges has a itrong 
hold on the Comte de Gondrcrlllc through his daughter, 
the Marcchalc de Cangliano Thii great lad), who, as 
you ire aware, is Immenfelj* devout, comes CAcry year 
to the Ursulinc Convent for a penitential retreat 
Mother Mane dcs Anges tayi, moreover, though she 
gives no explanations, that she has a hold on the old 
Count through some circumstances known only to 
herself j an^ In fact, th:i regicide s career — becoming a 
Senator, a Count of the Empire, and now a Peer of 
France — must ha\e led him through devious and sub- 
temnean ways, making it probable that there have 
been secret frtssages which he would not care to have 
brought to light. Now. Gondrcnilc is one with Grertn, 
for fifty years his second self and active tool 5 and even 
supposing that by some Impossible chance their long 
union should be severed, at least we should be sore of 
Achille Pieoult, Grevin's tueccuor u notar) to the 
Unulmc Sisterhood j Indeed, at the time of the ocquisi 
tion of the estate In Ards by the Marquis de Sallcnauvc;, 
which was effected through him, the purchaser took 
care to pay him a honorarium so large — so elfcinat - — 
that he pledged hiouelf merely by accepting it 

As to the ruck of the voters, our friend Is twiain to 
recruit a strong force, since he It about to give them 
employment on the Important repairs he proposes to 
begin at once j for the chiteau, of which he Is now the 
proprietor, is, fortunately, falling into ruin in many 
pbces. \Vc may Idso trust to the effect of a magnilo- 
quent profession of crinciples which Charles dcSallenauvc 
has jost had pnntco, setting forth In lofty terms that he 
will accept neither ravoun nor office from the Govern- 
ment. And then the oratorical display we may look for 
*t the preliminary meeting, which U already fixed \ the 
support of the opposition papers In Pans os well as here j 
the abuse and criumny with which the ministerial papers 
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have already opened fire everything combines to make 
me hopeful. And there is a further consideration which 
seems to me final It would surely not be strange if the 
good folks of Champagne, with a view to counteracting 
their reputation as Boeotians, should be eager to elect a 
man distinguished in art, whose masterpiece they have 
under their ver;^ eyes, who has made himself their 
fellow-townsman by purchasing an estate which has for 
ten years been in the market, and who is now about to 
restore the house, one of the finest in the province, to 
Its former splendour, with prodigal disregard of cost. 

After this voluminous essay on our military resources 
and movements, it hardly beseems me, Madame, to 
complain of any want of mental occupation. I know 
not whether it is in consequence of the interest I feel in 
my friend, but I really believe that I have caught a 
touch of the electoral fever which is raging here , you 
may even think that this letter, crammed with local 
details, in which your utmost kindness will scarcely 
enable you to feel much interest, is a symptom of a 
terribly bad attack Again, will you thank me, I 
wonder, for representing this man as likely to be seen 
ere long through the halo of parliamentary glory, when, 
only the other day, you were saying that it was not safe 
to make a friend of him, in view of his superhuman, and 
consequently rather aggressive pre-eminence ? 

To be quite frank, Madame, whatever successes may 
await Charles de Sallenauve in his political career, I fear 
he may some day regret the calmer glory he would have 
achieved in the realm of art, but neither he nor I was 
born under a tranquil star , we have paid dear for our 
very existence, and that you should not like us is doubly 
cruel. You have some kind feeling for me, because the 
fragrance still clings to me of our beloved Louise , have 
then some little regard for the man whom I have dared 
to speak of throughout this letter as our friend If 
indeed, do what he will, he betrays a sort of insufferable 
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greatness, should we not mther pity him than call him 
to a stnet account ? Do we not know, you and I, by 
cruel experience, that the noblest and most glonous 
hghta are those which fint sink into the extinction of 
eternal darkness ? 

Mant~Gatttn to tht Ctmiau dc TEstoradi 

Aic»-«n Auu, ij ilj9. 

Madame, — You too have the election fever, and you 
have been g<^ enough to trxDsmlt as a message from 
M de I Eitoride a certain list of diicsuragtmenU^ which 
no doubt deserve consideration I may however say at 
once that this commumcation does not seem to me to 
be so important as you perhaps think ^ and even before 
your official warning reached us, the difficulties m our 
course had not filled to occur to us> We knew already 
of the confidential mission undertaken by M. de 
TrxiUes, though for some dap he tried, not very sue 
cenfully, to disguise it ctnder a pretence of commeraal 
busmeu We even knew what you* Madame, do not 
seem to hare known, that this ingenious instrument of 
the mmiftenal mind hid contrived to combine the care 
ofhij personal interests with that of party polidca* 

M. Msrrme de Trailica, if we arc correctly mformed, 
was not long since on the point of sinking under the 
last and worst attack of a chronic malady from which 
he has long suffered This malady is hts Debt — for wc 
donotspeiofM dc TraiUci debts, but of his Debt, as 
of the National Debt of England In txtrtwm, the 
gentleman, bent on some desperate remedy, see ms to 
nave hop^ for a cure in marnage — a marriage i* 
erfrora/, u It oifoht well be calico, since he is said 
to be very near fifty Being well I^own — that is to 
say, m his case, much depreciated — m Pans, like trades 
P^le whose goods are out of date, he packed himself 
off to the country, and unpecked himself at Arcis-eur- 
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Aube just as the fun of the election was beginning, 
wisely supposing that the rather uproarious tumult of 
this kind of political scrimmage might favour the 
slightly shady character of his proceedings He calcu- 
lated well , the unlooked-for death of young Charles 
Keller, who was first chosen as the mlnistenal candidate, 
threw the whole electoral district into great perturba- 
tion. M. Maxime de Trailles, fishing in these turbid 
waters, contrived to harpoon a candidate recommended 
by two very dissimilar kinds of merit and suitability. 

From the point of view of public affairs, M. Beauvi- 
sage, whose name, Madame, you will certainly 
remember, has the immense advantage of having 
thoroughly beaten and crushed the nomination of a little ’ 
attorney named Simon Giguet, who, to the great indig- 
nation of the Government, wanted to take his seat with 
the Left Centre. This ousting of a pert upstart on the 
side of the Opposition was thought such an inestimable 
boon, that it led folks to overlook the notorious and 
indisputable ineptitude of this Beauvisage, and the ndi- 
cule which his return could not fail to bring on those who 
should vote for his election On the private side of the 
question that is to say, M. de Trailles’ personal interest 

M. Beauvisage has the great merit of owning an only 
daughter, tolerably pretty, who, without any exaggera- 
tion, It would seem, will bring her husband a fortune of 
five hundred thousand francs, amassed in the cotton 
night-cap trade, of which I spoke in such ribald terms in 
my last letter. So now the wire-pulling is all exposed 
to view. M de Trailles had to ignite and feed an 
ambition and hope of sitting in the Chamber in the mind 
of a man who certainly would never have thought of it 
unaided , to insinuate that, in return for his help and 
disbursements, he meant, of course, to win the daughter 
and the dowry , to dazzle her by a made-up semblance of 
youth, by supreme elegance of manner, and by the title 
of Countess , to begin carefully by seeming to hesitate 
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between the diughter and the mother, and make a 
crowning ditplajr of diunterestedneu and reformation br 
bmtmg that the settlements should protect the lady^s 
fortune from hit extravagance by every restriction the law 
can dense j — this was the task, the really herculean work* 
accomplished by M dc Traflles In less than a fortnight I 

But then we appeared on the iccne« Wc arc of the 
province Champenots by the name that dropped on 
us one morning from the skies j we make ourselves even 
more so by acqoinng land in the district } and, os it 
happens, the country is bent at this election on sending 
■no one to the Chamber but a specimen of its own 
nntige I — For that very reason you will say Beaunsage 
is certain to win he is the purest and most unmitigat^ 
product of the soil 

So you might think, Madame, but then we are not 
quite SO idiotic as Beauvittge) we do not mvariably 
make ourselres ndiculout we do not indeed make 
cotton night-ca^ bat we make statues for which we 
have cam« the legion of Honour religious statues, to 
be dedicated with much pomp in tie presence of 
Monsctgncur the Bishop, who condescend to give 
an address, and of the muoicipaJ authonbea; statues 
which the whole of the town — that part of it which is 
not admitted to the cciCmony — is crowding to admire 
at the House of the Ursulincs, who are vam enough of 
this magnificent addition to their gem of a chapel, and 
threw open thor pubic rooms and oratory to all comers 
for the whole day — and tbu you may be sure tends to 

nuke us pop ular 

Whit contnbutci even better to this popularity is 
that we are not mean like Bcaimsagc, and do not 
hoard our income by mr that we arc employing 
thirty workmen at the chltcau— painters, masons, 
gUaiers, gardeners, trcllts-makeTS j and that whQe the 
mayor of the town trudges shabbily on foot, we are to be 
seen driving through Aras in an elegant open chaise with 
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two prancing steeds, which our father hot in heaven, 
but in Pans anxiou^ to be even more delightful at a 
distance than on the spot, sent hither post haste, with a 
view, I believe, to snuffing out M. de Trailles’ tilbury 
and tiger These, I may tell you, before our arnval 
were the talk of the town. 

This evening, Madame, to crown the great occasion 
of the dedication of the ‘Saint Ursula,’ we are giving a 
dinner to fifty guests at our chateau , and we have been 
so clever as to invite not only all the principal magnates 
of the neighbourhood, but every official, permanent or 
temporary, without distinction These last, now that 
we have announced our intention of standing for elec- 
tion, will, we know, certainly not accept So much the 
better ^ there will be more room for those who do , and 
the defaulters, whose names will all be known to-morrow, 
will be caught in the very act of such flagrant servility 
and subserviency as will, we hope, stnke a fatal blow to 
their influence 

Yesterday, Madame, we drove out in our chaise to the 
Chateau of Cinq-Cygne, where Arthez introduced us to - 
the Pnncesse de Cadignan. That woman is really 
miraculously preserved , she seems to have been em- 
balmed by the happiness of her liaison with the great 
writer. ‘ They are the prettiest picture of happiness 
ever seen,’ you said, I remember, of M. and Mme. de 
Portenduere , and you might say the same of Arthez and 
the Princess, altering the word ‘ pretty ’ in consideration 
of their Indian summer. 

From what I knew of a scene that took place, long 
ago now, at Mme d’Espard’s at the very beginning of 
that connection, I felt quite sure of not finding M. de 
Trailles in high favour at Cinq-Cygne ; for, on that 
occasion, he had done his utmost to be offensive to 
Arthez ; and Arthez, though content with making him 
ridiculous, regarded him with ‘contempt; and that 
lofty and noble spirit can never get over that. On his 
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fint amval here the minittcntl enroy was met with 
tome aviliucs at Cinq Cygne; but he was no more 
than a floating ftick — Arthez soon tent him to the 
bottom. One man, who flattered himtelf that he should 
find a folcniffl for mtnguc at Cinq-C)gn^ is now to 
entirely out of court that it was from the Due dc 
Maufrigneuse — to whom M de Traillcs was to impru 
dent as to detail hit schemes, as having known him at 
the Jockey Club — that 1 obtained the Information set 
forth at the beginning of this letter, to be handed on to 
M. de 1 Estoradc if yon will undertake tbe commission 
Mme. de Maufngnettsc and the old Marquise de 
Cinq-Cygne were wonderAilly land in their reception 
of Dor^ge — Sallenauve, I should tar, but I find it 
difficult to remember { as they are lets numble than you 
arc, they were not frightened at any loftiness they might 
meet with in our fnend. and he, in an interriew which 
was really rather difficult, beha\cd to per f ection It is 
very strange that after linng so much alone, he should at 
once hare turned out perfectly presentable. Is it 
perhaps that the Beauaful, which has hitherto been the 
rulmg idea of his life, includes all that Is pleasing, 
elegant, and appropriate — things which arc general^ 
learned by practice as opportunity offers? But this 
cannot be the case, for I have seen rcry eminent artists, 
especially sculptors, who, outside their studios, were 
simply unendurable. 

I most here make a break, Madame ; I am at an end 
of my fiicts, and drifting into twaddle. To-morrow I 
ibaU nare to give you an account of the great banquet, 
which will be more interesting than my rcflecdoni — 
philosophical and moral 


10. 

The dinner is dear Madame j it was a magnifi 
cent affair, and will, 1 fancy, be long talked of in Aras 
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Sallenauve has in the organist who, by the way, at the 
ceremony of the statue yesterday, displayed his exquisite 
talent on the good Sisters’ organ a sort of steward and 
factotum transcending all the Vatels that ever lived. 
He is not the man to fall on his sword because the fish 
IS late. Coloured lamps, transparencies, garlands, and 
drapery to decorate the dining-room, even a little packet 
of fireworks which had been stowed in the boot of the 
chaise by that surly and invisible father who has his 
good side however nothing was wanting to the festivi- 
ties. They were kept up till a late hour in the gardens 
of the chateau, to which the plcbs were admitted to 
dance and drink copiously. 

Almost all our guests appeared, excepting those whom 
we had asked merely to compromise them. The 
invitation was so short a difficulty inevitable and 
pardonable under the circumstances that it was quite 
amusing to see notes of excuse arriving up to the very 
dinner hour, for Sallenauve had ordered that they should 
all be brought to him as soon as they arrived. And as 
he opened each letter he took care to say quite audibly 
‘ M le Sous-prefet M le Procureur du Roi The 
Deputy Judge expresses his regrets at being unable to 
accept my invitation ’ 

All these 'refusals of support’ were listened to with 
significant smiles and whispering , but when a note was 
brought from Beauvisage, and Dorlange read aloud that 
M. le Maire ‘found it impossible to correspond to his 
polite invitation,’ laughter was loud and long, as much 
at the matter as the manner of the refusal It ended only 
on the arrival of a M Martener, examining judge here, 
who showed the highest courage in accepting this 
dinner. At the same time, it may be noted that an 
examining judge is in his nature a divisible entity. As 
a judge he is a permanent official ; all the change he 
can be subject to is that of his titl-e, and the loss of the 
small additional salary he is allowed, with the right to 
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mac tuounonicf and catechac thieves, grand pnvileges 
of which he maj be deprived by the fiat of the Kcq>er 
of the Seals However, allowing that only half of 
M. Martener was bold, he was hailed like a ^ full 
moon 

In the wesence of the Due dc Maufngneusc, of 
Arthez, and, above all, of Monseigncur the Bishop, who 
it spending a few days at Cinq Cygne, one absentee wot 
much commented on, though his reply, sent early in 
the day, was not read to the company Thit was the 
old notary Grcvin As to the Comte dc GondreviUe, 
also absent, nothing coold be said { the recent death of 
hii grandson Charles Keller prohibited hii presence at 
thu meeting} and Sallenauvc, by making his invitation 
m some sort conditional, had been careful to suggest the 
excuse; but Gr^vin the Comte de GondrenUc s nght 
hand, who hu cerainly made greater and more com 
promising efibra for his friend than that of dining out — 
Gf^nn’s absence seemed to imply that bis patron was 
still a supporter of Beaunsage, now almost deserted 
And this influence — lying low, In sporting phrase — is 
really of no small Icnpoctance to us. Mmtrc Achillc 
Pigoult, Grdnn s successor, explained, it is true, that the 
old nun lives in complete retirement^ and can hardlr be 
persoaded to dine even with his son in-law two or tnrcc 
times a year} but the retort was obvious that when the 
Soos-prtfet had lately pven a dinner to introduce the 
Beauvij*« family to Rt Mamme dc Traillei, Greyin 
been ready to accept his invitation So there will 
^ some little poll from the GondrenUc party, and 
Mother Mane des Anges will, I bchevc, have to bring 
her s^.uicL thrust into play 

The pretext for the dinner being the dedication of 
^ ‘Saint Ursula, an event which tie Sisterhood could 
not celebrate by a banquet^ SaUenauve had a fine oppor 
^nni^ it dessert for proposing a toast— 

‘ To the Mother of the poor j to the noble and saintly 
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spirit which for fifty years has shone on our Province, 
and to whom is due the prodigious number of cultivated 
and accomplished women who adorn this beautiful 
land J ’ 

If you, Madame, knew this corner of Champagne as 
well as I do, you would, when you read this sentence 
which I have transcribed with tolerable exactitude, 
exclaim at Sallenauve for a contemptible wretch, and 
wonder that the passion for power should make any man 
capable of such horrible enormities And is it worth a 
man’s while a man usually so self-respecting to find 
courage to tell a lie so great as to be almost a crime, 
when a mere trifle of which he had never once thought, 
which is no merit of his own, and of which all the 
credit must be referred to the fortuitous concourse of 
linked atoms, recommended him to the sympathy of the 
voters better than all the speeches in the world ? 

You yourself mentioned to me that your son Armand 
saw a strong resemblance in Sallenauve to the portraits 
of Danton , it would seem that the remark is true, for 
I heard it on all sides, applied not to the portraits, but to 
the man himself, by guests who had known the great 
revolutionary well. Laurent Goussard, as the head of a 
party, had of course been invited He was not only 
Danton’s friend, he was in a way his brother-in-law , 
Danton, who was a scapegrace wooer, having paid his 
court for several years to one oLthe honest miller’s 
sisters Well, the likeness must'in fact be striking , for 
after dinner, while we wer^ ''drinking our coffey-j'^he 
wme of the country havinp^ounted a little to^etjie 
man’s brain for there ^d been no stint, aJ^ you 
suppose he went up to/Sallenauve and aske-totj p(nnt- 
blank if he could by^ny chance be misti^d^ ^5 to ^ts 
father, and if he were'^^sure that Danton hajent*^ t nothing 
to do with the begetting of him. £ c^ ° i 

Sallenauve laughed at the idea,<and sinue 1 , i ^’little 

sum ^ 
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‘Danton died on April 5, 1793 To be hu son I 
jsun hare been bom in 1794 at the latestj and ihould 
be fifc-xnd fort7 now Now, as the rcgittcr in which 
my birth w« cntered^/iither and mother unknown — 
if dated 1809^ that — and I hope my face as well — proTc 
me to be but just thirty 

‘ Qtntc true,' taid Laurent Gouward, * the figures bowl 
me over Never mind , we will get yon in all the tame 

And I believe the man i% n^ht this whimsical 
hJtcnesi will be of immentc weight m turning the scale of 
the election And it mutt not oc supposed that Danton 
It an object of execration and horror to the atitcni of 
Ards, in spite of the dreadful otsodadont that surround 
hi* memory In the firrt pltc^ dtne h« toftened them, 
and there yet remaioi the recollection of a ttrong mind 
and great brain that they ore proud of owning in a 
fellow-countryman At Arat cunofioes and notabihttes 
are scarce nere the people vpeak of Danton at at 
idartdllef they would of the Cannebiere So good 
lack to this likcnets to the demigod, whose wor*hTp it 
not confined to the town only, but extend* throughout 
the suburb* and dUtnet- 

Thesc voters, extra mom, arc *ometimei tmujingly 
artless I a httlc contradiction doc* not ttick In thdr 
throat. Some agents lent out into the neighbouring 
country lure alrady made good use of thi* reaemblancej 
and os m canvassing the rustics it u more important to 
ttnkc hard than to stnke straight, Laurent Goussard s 
cxplonatioo, apocryphal as It is. has gone the round of 
the rural hamlet* with a prcaslon that has met with no 
contradiction And while thi* revolutionary parentage, 
though purely imaginary,/* serving our friend well, on 
the other band wo say to those worthy voters who arc 
to be caught by something at once more accurate and 
not less itnking — • 

*He i* tbc gentieman who has just bought the 
Chitcau d Afdi? 
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And as the Chateau d’Arcis towers above the town 
and IS known to everybody for miles round, it is a sort 
of landmark, and at the same time, with a perennial 
instinct of reversion to old world traditions, less dead 
and buried than might be supposed. 

‘ Oho f he IS the lord of the chateau,’ they say, a free 
but respectful version of the idea suggested to them. 

So this, Madame, saving your presence, is the pro- 
cedure in the electoral kitchen, and the way to dress 
and serve up a Member of the Chamber 
« 

Marte-Gaston to Madame de P Est or a de. 

Arqs sdr-Adbe, May ii, 1839 

Madame, Since you do me the honour to say that ^ 
my letters amuse you, I am bound not to be shy of 
repeating them. But is not this a little humiliating ? 
and when I think of the terrible gnef which was our 
first bond of union, is it possible that I should be an 
amusing man all the rest of my days ^ Here, as I have 
told you, I am in an atmosphere that intoxicates me. I 
have made a passion of Sallenauve’s success, and bemg, 
as lam, of a gloomy and hopeless nature, an even greater 
passion perhaps of the wish to hinder the triumph of 
ineptitude and folly under the patronage of base interest 
and intrigue Thank you, M. de Trailles, for the 
exhibition you have favoured us with of your really 
burlesque father-in-law * For you have succeeded in 
interesting me in something, every now and then I 
laugh rather than rage , but at those moments, at 
any rate, I forget 

To-day, Madame, the grotesque is paramount , we 
are on full parade. Notwithstanding M de I’Estorade’s 
discouraging warnings, we are led to suppose that the 
Ministry has not very exultant tidings from its agent , 
and this is what makes us think st) W^e are no longer 
at the HStel de la Paste , we have left it for our chateau 
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But, thankj to a long-standing nvalry between the two 
inns, la Ptitc and le Mulct — where M dc Tnulla has 
hu headquartcn — we »tiH hare ample information from 
our (ormer residence and ourhoit there is all the more 
tealous and vnU\ng because I strongly suspect that he 
bad a hand, greatly to his advantage 1 should think, 10 
arranging and furnishing the banquet of which 1 bad 
the honour to send rou mil pardculars 

From this man then, we learn that immediately after 
our departure, a journalist from Paris put up at the 
botch This gentleman, whose name I have forgotten — 
which is well for him, considering how glorious a mission 
he bears — also announced that he came as a champion 
to lend the vis of bis Pansian wit to the war of words to 
be opened on us by the local psxss, subsidised by the 
‘office of public spmd’ So far there is nothing very 
droll or very dcprcsnng in the prooredingt ; ever since 
the world began. Governments have been able to Jind 
ws for hire, and have never been shy of hiring them 
Where the comedy begins is at ibc co-arrivaf at the 
Hittl de la Ptrtt of a damsel of very doubtful virtue, 
who is said indeed to have accompanied His Excellency 
the MimstcrUl newsmonger The young ladjr s name, 
by the way, I happen to remember she is designated on 
her passport as Mademoiselle ChocardcUe, of indepen 
dent means j but the journalist in spcaldng of her never 
calls her anything but Antonio, or, if be yearns to be 
rapectful, Mademoiselle or Miss Antonia 

But w^t has brought MUc. Chocardclle to Anas ? 
A httle pleasure trip, no doubt or perhapa to serve as 
an escort to Monsieur the loumalist, who is willing to 
^ve her a share in the credit account opened for hitn on 
secret service fund for the daily quota of dcfimition 
to be luppbed by contract? — No, Madame. Mile. 
Chocardclle has come to Arcii on bualneas — to recover 
certain moneys. It would seem that before leaving for 
Aihca, where he has met a glorious death, young 
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Charles Keller signed a bill m favour of Mademoiselle 
Antonia, an order for ten thousand francs, value received 
in fuimture, a really ingenious quibble, the furniture 
having obviously been received by Mademoiselle Chocar- 
delle, who thus priced the sacrifice she made in accept- 
ing It at ten thousand francs At any rate, the bill being 
nearly due, a few days after hearing of the death of her 
debtor Mile Antonia called at the Kellers’ office to 
know whether it would be paid The cashier, a Tough 
customer, as all cashiers are, replied that he did not 
know how Mademoiselle Antonia could have the face to 
present such a claim ; but that in any case the Brothers 
Keller, his masters, were at present at Gondreville, 
where all the family had met on hearing the fatal news, 
and that he should not pay without referring the matter 
to them. 

‘Very well, I will refer it myself,' said the young lady, 
who would not leave her bill to run beyond its date. 

Thereupon, just as she was arranging to set out alone 
for Arcis, the Government suddenly felt a call to abuse 
us, if not more grossly, at any rate more brilliantly than 
the provincials do , and the task of sharpening these 
darts was confided to a journalist of very mature youth, 
to whom Mile Antonia had been kind in the absence 
of Charles Keller I 

‘ I am off to Arcis ! ’ the scrivener and the lady said 
at the same moment , the commonest and simplest 
lives offer such coincidences So it is not very strange 
that, having set out together, they should have arrived 
together, and have put up at the same inn. 

^ And now I would beg you to admire the concatena- 
tion of things Mile Chocardelle, coming here with an 
eye solely to finance, the lady has suddenly assumed the 
highest political importance ^ And, as you will see, her 
valuable influence will amply compensate for the sting- 
ing punishment to be dealt us by her valiant fellow- 
traveller. 
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In the fim pitec, it *ppc»r» that on Icarnine thnt M 
dc Tralllei was in Aral, Mile ChocardcUc^a remark 
was — 

‘ What I he here — that homd rip f * 

The expression ii not parliamentary, and I blush as I 
wntc It. But it refers to prcrious relations — business 
relations again — between Mile Antonu and the illut> 
tnous conhdanc of the Mlnistenal party dc 

TraBles. accustomed as he it to pay hii court only to 
ladies of position — who help to rt^ucc bli debt rather 
than to add to the burthen — once in hit life took it into 
hit head to be lored not * for himself alone, and to be 
useful rather than expemiYe« He consequently bought 
a cuCulating library for MtdcmoiseUe Antonia in the 
Rue Coquenard, where for tome time the tat enthroned 
But the business was not a tucccas^ a tale became 
necessary and M Maxixne dc TraUles, Mth an eye to 
butinesi at usual, complicated matten by tbe purchase 
of the furniture, which slipped through hit fingert by 
the clevemeas of a rascal more rasc^ than himself 
By these manceuvret Mile. Antonia lost til her furni- 
ture, which the vans were waiting to remove; and 
another young lady — Hortense, also *of private meant, 
and attached to old Lord Dudley — gained twenty five 
lotus by Antonia t mitfaip 

Of course, Madame, I do not pretend to mike all 
these detaili absolutely dear they came to us only 
at second hand from the landlady of the Rcrfr, to whom 
they wcic confided by Mademoiselle Antonia with more 
coherency and luadity no doubt. At any rate, M. dc 
Traillcs and MUe, Chocardelle parted on no friendly 
tennt^ and the young lady beheve* herself justified in 
speaking of him wi^ the levity, the total absence of 
moderation, which will have struck you at It did me. 
In fiict, since that first httle outburst on her part, 
thm« seem to haveaxime to tuch a pan that M dc 
TraJlJcijinconscqucnccofthnorofotheriimil rcmarki. 
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considered himself senously compromised, and desired 
the journalist whom he frequently sees, of course to 
give his ready-tongued companion a ‘ talking to ’ She, 
however, cared not a jot, and by the constant dropping 
of her sarcasms and anecdotes she is producing the 
effect, I will not say of* a countermine, but of a counta- 
Maxime^ which is a paralysing check on the poisonous 
malignity of our terrible foe The matter of the bill 
meanwhile hangs fire she has twice been out to 
Gondreville, but was not admitted. , 

The journalist has much to do to wrife his articles in 
the first place, and to do vanous small jobs for M. de 
Trailles, at whose service he is to be. Hence Mile 
Antonia is often left to herself, and, idle and bored as she 
IS, so bereft of any kind of Opera, Ranelagh, Boulevard 
des Italiens, she has found for herself a really desperate 
pastime. Incredible as it seems, this amusement is not, 
after all, utterly incomprehensible, as the device of a 
Pansienne of her class exiled to Arcis Quite close 
to the Httel de la Paste is a bridge over the Aube, 
Below the bridge, down a rather steep slope, a path has 
been made leading to the water’s edge, and so far 
beneath the high road which, indeed, is not much 
frequented as to promise precious silence and solitude 
to those who choose to go there and dream to the music . 
of the waters Mile Antonia at first betook herself to 
sit there with a book , but perhaps, from a painful 
association with the remembrance of her reading-room, 

^ books,’ as she says, ‘are not much in her line ’ , and at 
last the landlady of the inn, seeing how tired the poor 
soul was of herself, happily thought of offering her 
guest the use of a very complete set of fishing-tackle 
belonging to her husband, whose multifarious business 
compels him to leave it for the most part idle 

The fair exile had some luck with her first attempts, 
and took a great liking for the pastime, which is 
evidently very fascinating, since it has so many fanatical 
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devotees! and now the few passere-b), who cross the 
bndge, maj admire, on the banks of the Aube« a chans 
ing water njmph in flounced skirts and a broaO'bnmmcd 
straw hat, casting her line with the conidentioui gravity 
of the most sportsmanlike Pans arab, in spite of the 
changes of our yet unsettled temperature* 

So far so good and at present the lady’s fishing has 
not much to do with our elecaon; but tf )'Ou should 
happen to remember In Dtn — a book you appre 

QSte, Madame, for the sake of the good sense and 
mirthful philosophy that abound m it — a somewhat 
unpleasant adventure that befalls Rosinante among the 
MulctccTS, you will anticipate, before I tcU you, the good 
luck to us that has resulted from Mademoiicile Antonia % 
inddenly developed fancy Our nral, Beauvitage, js 
not menJr a hosier (retired) and an exemplary mayor, he 
IS also a model husb^d, never having trip^ in the path 
of virtue, respeednff and admiring bis wife. Every 
evening, by her orders, he is m bed by ten odock, 
while S^dame Beaunsage and her daughter go into 
what Ards is agn.cd to call Soacty But itamant 
waters are the deepest, they *ay, and nothing could be 
less chaste and well r^ulated than the rolm *nd 
decorous Rosinante in the meeting I have alluded to 
In short, Bcauviugc, making the rounds of hts town — 
hii laudable and dally habit — standing on the bndge, 
happened to remark tne damsel, her arm extended with 
manly vigour, her figure gracefully balanced, absorbed 
in her farounte sport A bewitching, impatient jerk 
u the fair fisher maiden drew up the hne when she bad 
not a nibble, was, perhaps, the Jeetne spark which fired 
the heart of the hitherto blameless magistrate. None, 
indeed, can tell how the mmttcT came about, nor at 
what precae moment. 

I may, howc cj, observe that in the interval bcivrccn 
ki* rcdremcBt from the cotton night-cap trade and hh 
election as mayor, Bcauvuage himself had practised the 
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art of angling with distinguished skill, and would do so 
still but for his higher dignity, which unlike Louis xiv. 

keeps him from the shore. It struck him, no doubt, 
that the poor girl, with more goodwill than knowledge, 
did not set to work the right way, and it is not 
impossible that, as she is temporarily under his jurisdic- 
tion, the idea of guiding her into the right way was 
the origin of his apparent misconduct This alone is 
certain crossing the bridge with her mother, Mile. 
Beauvisage, like an enfant tcrtible^ suddenly exclaimed 
‘ Why, papa is talking to that Pans woman > ’ 

To make sure, by a glance, of the monstrous fact, to 
rush down the slope , to face her husband, whom she 
found beaming with smiles and the blissful look of a 
sheep m clover, to crush him with a thundering ‘Pray, 
what are you doing here to leave him no retreat but 
into the river, and issue her sovereign command that he 
should go this, Madame, was the prompt action of 
Mme Beauvisage nee Grevin; while Mile Chocardcllc, 
at first amazed, but soon guessing what had happened, 
went into fits of the most uncontrollable laughter. And 
though these proceedings may be regarded as justifiable, 
they cannot be called judicious, for the catastrophe was 
known to the whole town by the evening, and M 
Beauvisage, convicted of the most deplorable laxity, 
saw a still further thinning of his reduced phalanx of 
followers 

However, the Gondreville-Grevin faction still held its 
own, till would you believe it ? Mile. Antonia once 
more was the means of overthrowing their last defences 
This is the history of the marvel Mother Marie 
des Anges wished for an interview with the Comte de 
Gondreville , but she did not know how to manage it, 
as she thought it an ill-timed request Having some 
severe remarks to make, it would seem, she would not 
ask the old man to visit her ofi purpose , it was too 
cruel an offence to charity Besides, comminations 
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fired point blamk at the culpnt mis* thdr aim quite a* 
often a* they ftnghten him j whereas obiervations softJj 
insuiuatcd are £«• more certain to have the desired 
effect Still, time was fleeting the election take* 
place to-morrow — Sunday, and to-night the prchminary 
meeting ii to be held The poor, dear lady did not 
know which way to turn, when some Information 
reached her which was not m bttlc flattering A fiur 
smner, who had come to Arms intending to get some 
money out of Keller, Gondrcrille • ton in-&w, had 
heard of the virtues of Mother Mane dea Anges, of her 
inde&tigable kindness and her fine old age — m short, all 
that ii said of her in the distnct where ibe is, next to 
Danton, the chief object of mtercst) and this minx’* 
great regret was that the dared not ask to be admitted 
to her presence. 

An hour later, tin* note wa* delivered at the Hiul dt 
U Pdt ~- 

‘ Madimoiselle, — I am told that you wish to see 
me, and do not know how Nothing can be easier 
nng at the door of my solemn dwelling, ask the Sister 
who opens it for me, do not be overawed by my black 
drem and grave face, nor fancy that I force my advice 
on pretty girls who do not ask it, and may one day be 
better saints than I am, 

‘That IS the whole secret of an interview with 
Mother Mane dc» Anges, who greets you m the Lord 
Jesus Chnit ^ 

As yon may suppose, madamc, there was no refusing 
*0 graaous an mvltatioD, and before long MHe, Antonia, 
m the soberest garb it her command, was on her way to 
the convent, I much wish I could give you authentic 
details of the meeting which mast have oecn a curious 
one j but nobody was present, nor have I been able to 
hear what report of it»wis given by the wandering lamb, 
who came away moved to tears. 
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When the journalist tried to make fun of her con- 
verted airs 

‘ There, hold your tongue f ’ said Mile. Antonia 
‘You never in your life wrote such a sentence f ’ 

‘ What was the sentence, come ? ’ 

‘ “ Go, my child,” said the good old lady, “ the ways 
of God are beautiful and little known , there is more 
stuff to make a saint of in a Magdalen than in many a 
nun.”’ 

And I may add, Madame, that as she repeated the 
words the poor girl’s voice broke, and she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes The journalist a disgrace 
to the press, one of those wretches who are no more 
typical of the press than a bad priest is of religion the 
journahst began to laugh, but scenting danger, he added, 

‘ And, pray, when do you mean really to go to Gondre- 
ville to speak to Keller, whom I shall certainly end by 
kicking in a corner of some article in spite of all 
Maxime’s instructions to the contrary ? ’ 

‘ Am I going to meddle with any such dirty tricks '' ’ 
asked Antonia, with dignity 

‘ What '* So now you do not mean to present your 
bill 1 ’ 

‘ I replied the devotee of Mother Mane des Anges, 
probably echoing her sentiments, but in her own words. 

‘ / try to blackmail a family m such grief? Why, the 
recollection of it would stab me on my deathbed, and 
I could never hope that God would have mercy upon 
me.’ 

‘ Well, then, become an Ursuline and have done with 
It ’ 

‘ If only I had courage enough, I should perhaps be 
happier, but, at any rate, I will not go to Gondreville. 
Mother Mane des Anges will settle everything.’ 

‘ Why, wretched child, you never left the bill with 
her f t 

I was going to tear it up, but she stopped me, and 
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told me to give it to her, and that »he would manage to 
poU me through by hook or by crook ’ 

‘ Oh, very well 1 You were a creditor — you will be 
a begnr ’ 

‘ No, for I am giving aims 1 told Madame the 
Abbess to keep the money for the poor 

* Oh, if you arc going to be a benefactress to convents 
with your other nee of angling, you will be pleasant 
company I 

‘ ion will not have my company for long, for I am 
off this CTcni^ and leave you to your dirty job ’ 

‘ Hallo I C^ng to be a Carmdite ? * 

* Cirmehte iigood, retorted Antonia sharplyj ‘very 
good, old boy, wn^en I am leaving a Louis snv 

For even the most ignorant of these girls all know 
the story of la ValUcrc, whom they would certainly 
adopt as that patron saint, if Saint Louise of Mercy 
had erer been canonised 

Now, how Mother Mane des Anges worked the 
miracle 1 know not, but the Comte dc Gondrevilles 
carriage was lunding this morning at the convent 
ntej the miracle, be It understood, consisting not in 
haring brought that old owl out, for he hurried off you 
may be sure, as soon as he beard of ten thousand francs 
to DC paidj tho^h the money was not to come out of 
his purse but lusUcr • — it was the familys, and such 
mJsen as he have a horror of other folks spending when 
they do not think the money well laid out But 
Mother Marie des Anges was not content with having 
him to the convent) she did our business too On 
lamng, the Peer drove to sec his friend Gr^vinj and in 
the course of the day the old notary told a number of 
persons that really his son m law was too stupid by half, 
that he bad got himself Into Ql odour through this a0air 
with the Parisian Himirl md that nothmg could ever 
be made of hlnu , 

Meanwhile, it was rumoured that the priests of the 
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two parishes had each received, by the hand of Mother 
Mane des Anges, a sum of a thousand crowns for dis- 
tribution among the poor, given to her by a benevolent 
person who wished to remain unknown. Sallenauve is 
furious because some of our agents are going about saying 
that he is the anonymous benefactor, and a great many 
people believe it, though the story of Keller’s bill has 
got about, and it would be easy to trace this liberality 
to the real donor But when once the wind is favour- 
able, It IS difficult to trim the sails with mathematical 
exactitude, and you often get more way on than you 
wish. 

M. Maxime de Trailles cannot get over it, and there 
is every probability that the defeat, which he must now 
see is inevitable, will wreck his prospects of marriage 
All that can be said with regard to his overthrow is 
what we always say of an author who has failed he is 
a clever man, and will have his revenge 

A very strange man, Madame, is this organist, whose 
name, Bricheteau, is the same as that of one of our great 
physicians, though they are not related It is impossible 
to have more energy, more presence of mind, more 
devotion and intelligence, and there are not two men in 
Europe who can play the organ as he does You, who 
wish Nais to be something better than a sirummer^ 
should certainly get him to teach her. He is a man 
who would really teach her music, and he will not 
oppress you with his superiority, for he is as modest as 
he IS gifted He is Sallenauve’s poodle just as clever, 
just as faithful I might say just as ugly, if a man with 
so good and honest a countenance could be anything 
but good-looking < 

Marie-Gaston to the Comtesse de PEstorade 
\ 

Arcis shr-Aybe, Sunday, May 12, 1839 

Madame, Yesterday evening the preliminary meet- 
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ing was held, a somewhat ndiculous business, and 
uncommonly disagreeable for the candidates; however, 
It had to be faced When people are going to pledge 
themselves to a representauve for four or hve years, it 
is natural that they should wish to know something 
about him Is he intelligent? Does he really express 
the opinions of which he cames the ticket? Will he 
be fncndly and affable to those persons who may have 
to commend their interests to his care? Has he deter 
mination ? Will he be able to defend his ideas — if he 
has any ? In a word, will he represent them worthily, 
steadily, and truly ? — This is the serious and respectable 
side of ^e institution, which, not being enjoined in any 
code, mutt have some m>od reason for its cnitence 
to have established itself so firmly as a matter of 
custom 

But every medal has its revene and on the other side 
we may see the voter at such meetings puffed up with 
arrogance, eager to doplay the sovereign autbonty 
wbi^ be IS arout to transfer to his deputy, selling it as 
dear as he IS able. From the impertinence of some of 
the cpiesnons put to the candidate, might you not sup* 
po« that he was a serf, over whom each voter had the 
power of life and death ? There u not a comer of his 
private life which the unhappy mortal can be sure of 
niding^from prying cunosity ; as to merely stupid ques- 
tions, anything is conceivable — as ‘ Does he prefer the 
Wines of Champagne to those of Bordeaux ? — At Bor 
deaux, where wine is the religion, such a preference 
would prove a lack of patnotiam, ano scnoosly endsDger 
his return. Many voters attend solely to enjoy the 
coofiision of the nommees. They uoB-ciamine them, 
as they call it, to amuse themselves, as children spin a 
cockchafer or as of yore old judges watched the 
torture of a criminal, ana even nowadays young doctors 
enjoy an autopsy or yi operation M^y have not even 
*0 refined a taste j they come simply for the fim of the 
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hubbub, the confusion of voices which is certain to 
arise under such circumstances , or they look forward to 
an opportunity for displaying some pleasing accomplish- 
ment , for instance, at the moment when as the reports 
of the sittings in the Chamber have it the tumult is at 
Its height. It IS not uncommon to hear a miraculously 
accurate imitation of the crowing of a cock, or the 
yelping of a dog when his foot is trodden on Intelli- 
gence, which alone should be allowed to vote, having, 
like d’Aubigne Mme de Maintenon’s brother taken 
Its promotion in cash, we cannot be surprised to find 
stupid folks among the electors, and indeed they are 
numerous enough in this world to have a claim to be 
represented 

The meeting was held in a good-sized hall, where an 
eating-house keeper gives a dance every Sunday. There 
IS a raised gallery for the orchestra, which was reserved 
as a sort of platform, to which a few non-voters were 
admitted , I was one of these privileged few. Some 
ladies occupied front seats . Mme. Marion, the aunt of 
Giguet the advocate, one of the candidates, Mme and 
Mile. Mollot, the wife and daughter of the clerk of 
assize, and a few others whose names and position 
I have forgotten. Mme and Mile Beauvisage, like 
Brutus and Cassius, were conspicuous by their absence 

Before M Beauvisage presented himself for election, 
M. Simon Giguet, it would seem, was supposed to have 
a good chance , now, the appearance in the field of our 
friend Sallenauve, who in his turn has outstripped the 
mayor, leaves the lawyer two rungs behind. His 
father, an old Colonel of the Empire, is greatly respected 
in the neighbourhood , and as a testimony of their 
regret at not being able to elect his son, they unani- 
mously voted him into the president’s chair 

Giguet was the first candidate to address the meeting , 
his speech was long, a medley of tcommonplace ; very 
few questions were put to him to be recorded in this 
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report* Every one fdt that the real battle was not to 
be fought here. 

Then M Beauvitage was called for Maitrc AchlUe 
Pigoult rose and begged to be allowed to ipcak, and 
uio — 

le Mairc has been very unwell since jester 
day * Shouts and rear* of laughter Interrupted the 
fp^er 

Colonel Giguct rang the bcU with which he had been 
duly provided for a long time before dlcnce was restored 
At the first lull, Maitrc Pigoult tried again — 

*A* I had the honour of iaylng, gentlemen, M. le 
Maire, sufTering as he is from an atta^, which, though 
not senous ' 

A fresh outbreak, more noisy than the first Like 
all old soldiers, Colonel Glguet’* temper is neither very 
long-sufFenng nor altogether parliamentary He started 
to his feet exchumiQ^'— 

* Gentlemen, this is not one ofFrappart’i balls’ (the 
tume of the owner of the room) ) * I must beg you to 
behave with greater decency, otherwise I ihaU resign 
the chair 

It IS to be supposed that a body of men prefer to be 
rouffh-fiddcn, for this othortatlon was received with 
appEius^ and silence seemed fiurly well restored 

‘As I was saying, to my regret, Maitrc Achillc 
bc^in once more, varying his phrase each dme, ‘having 
a drcsoroc indisposition which, though not tenons, will 
confine him to hts room for tome days 

‘ Loss of voice I ’ said somebody 

‘ Our excellent and respected Mayor, Achillc PiOTolt 
^vent on, heedless of the interruption, ‘could not nave 
the pleasure of attending this meeting However, 
Madame Beauvitage, whom I had the honour of seeing 
tnt just now, told mt and commissioned tac to tell you, 
that for the present M Bcauviaagc foregoes the honour 
of claiming your tnffrigcs, begging luai gentlemen os 
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had expressed their interest in his election to transfer^ 
their votes to M Simon Giguet ’ 

This AchillePigoult is a very shrewd individual, who 
had very skilfully brought about the intervention of 
Mme. Bcauvisage, thus emphasising her conjugal supre- 
macy The assembly were, however, too thoroughly 
provincial to appreciate this little dirty trick In the 
country women are constantly mixed up with their 
husbands’ concerns, even the most masculine , and the 
old story of the priest’s housekeeper, who replied quite 
seriously, ‘We cannot say mass so cheap as that,’ 
has to us a spice of the absurd which in many small 
towns would not be recognised 

Finally, Sallcnauve rose, and I was at once struck by 
the calm ease and dignity of his demeanour on the plat- 
form This is a most reassuring promise for other and 
more serious occasions, for of one thing there can be no 
doubt the character and quality of a man’s audience 
have hardly anything to do with his sensations To the 
speaker who has fear at his heels it is all the same 
whether he is addressing lords or louts They are eyes 
to stare at him, cars to hear hW , what he sees before 
him are not men, but one man the meeting, of whom 
he is conscious as a mass, not analysing it into 
elements. 

After briefly enumerating the facts which tie him to 
the district, and alluding with skill and dignity to his 
birth, as not being the same as most people's^ Sallenauve set 
forth his political views. He esteems a republic as the 
best form of government, but believes it impossible to 
maintain in France , hence he cannot wish for it He 
believes that really representative government, with the 
politics of the camarilla so firmly muzzled that there is 
nothing to be feared from its constant outbreaks and 
incessant schemes, may tend largely to the dignity and 
prosperity of a nation. Liberty find Equality, the two 
great principles which triumphed in ’89, have the 
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joufldeit giarantccs from that fonn of govemment* A» 
to the possible mckcry that kingly power may bnng to 
bear against them, Inititntionf cannot prevent It Men 
and the moral sense, rather than the laws, must be on 
the alert in such a case { and he, Sallenauve, will always 
be one of these living obstacles. — He expressed himself 
as an ardent supporter of freedom in teaching, said that 
in his opinion further economy might be brought to 
bear on the budget, that there were too tnanj’ paid 
officials in the Clumber, and that the Court espccullf 
was too strongly represented — The electors who should 
vote for him were not to expect that he would ever take 
any step m thar behalf which was not based on icaMjn 
and justice It bad been said that the word * impossible * 
was not French Yet there was one impossibility 
that he recognised, and by which be should always feel 
It an honour to be beaten, namely, any infringement of 
justice or the least attempt to defeat the ngbt (Loud 
applause ) 

Silence bang restored, one of the electors spoke — 

‘Monsieur, said he, after due licence from the chair 
Tn*n ‘you htvc Said that you wdl accept no office from 
the Government. Is not that by implication casting a 
slur on those who are in office? My name is Godivet { 
I am the town rwitrar} I do not therefore conceive 
myself open to the scorn of my respected fcllow- 
attrens.* 

Said Sallcnauve — 

‘I am delighted, Monsieur, to hear that the Govern 
ment hu conferred on you functions which you fulfi4 I 
am sure, with perfect rectitude and ability But may I 
inquire whether you were from tbe first at the head of 
the office you rnmige ? * 

‘Certainly not, Monsieur I was for three years 
superDumerary j I then rose through the vanous grades ; 
and I may honestly^ say that my modest promotion 
was never due to favour ’ 
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‘Well, then. Monsieur, what would you say if I, 
with my title as deputy supposing me to secure the 
suffrages of the voters m this district I, who have 
never been a supernumerary, and have passed no grade, 
who should have done the Ministry no service but that 
of voting on its side if I were suddenly appointed to be 
director-general of your department and such things 
have been seen ? ’ 

‘I should say I should say. Monsieur, that the 
choice was a good one, since the King would have 
made it ’ 

‘ No, Monsieur, you would not say so ; or if you said 
It aloud, which I cannot believe possible, you would 
think to yourself that such an appointment was ridiculous 
and unjust “ Where the deuce did the man learn the 
difficult business of an office when he has been 
a sculptor all his life ? ” you would ask And you 
would be right not to approve of the royal caprice ; for 
acquired rights, long and honourable service, and the 
regular progression of advancement would be nullified 
by this system of selection by the Sovereign’s pleasure 
And It IS to show that I disapprove of the crying abuse 
I am denouncing , it is because I do not think it just, or 
right, or advantageous that a man should be thus raised 
over other men’s heads to the highest posts in the public 
service, that I pledge myself to accept no promotion 
And do you still think, Monsieur, that/ 1 am contemning 
such functions Do I not rather treat them with the 
greatest respect ? ’ 

M Godivet expressed himself satisfied 

‘But look here, sir,’ cried another elector, after 
requesting leave in a somewhat vinous voice, ‘you say 
you will never ask for anything for your electors , 
then what good will you be to us ? ’ 

‘I never said, my good friend, that I would ask for 
nothing for my constituents ; I sflid I would ask for 
nothing but what was just. That, I may say, I will 
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demand with dctcnnination and pmcvcrancc, for Justice 
ought alwap to be thus sen cd * 

Not but what there arc other wap of serving it/ 
the man went on ‘For instance, there was that 
lawsuit what the) made me loic against Jean Rcror — 
we had had words, you see, about a landmark 

‘\VcIl, said Cofoncl Giguct, interposing, ‘)ou arc 
not, 1 suppose, going to tell us the history of \our 
lawsuit ana speak diircspectfulK of the magistrates ? 

‘The maglitraies. Colonel? 1 respect them, which 
I U’os a member of the mumapalitjr for six weeks in 
93, and I know the law — But to come back to my 
point I want to ask the gentleman who is here to 
answer me just as much as the others, what is his 
opinion of the licensed tobacco jobs,* 

opinion of tobacco licences? That uoutJ be 
a little difficult to state briedp However, 1 ma) go 
so far as to ay that, if I am corrcctlr informed, they 
do not teem to me to be fllw3)*s judiciously granted 
‘Well done you I "Vou arc a manl* cried the 
voter, ‘and I shall vote for you, for they won r make 
a fool of you In a hurry I believe you j the tobacco 
licences arc given away anjhow Why, there is Jean 
Reray I girl — a bad neighbour he wasj he has never 
been a prd away from his plough tail, and he fights 
with his wife every day of the week, and 

‘ But, my good fellow, said the chairman, interrupting 
him, ‘you arc really encroaching on these gentlemen^ 
patience 

,‘No, no; let him speak I’ was shouted on all 
sides. 

The man amused them, and Sallenauvc gave the 
Colonel to understand that be too would like to know 
whit the fellow was coming to So the elector went 
on~ 

‘Then what I layiii this, saving your presence, my 
dear Colonel, there was that girl of Jean Remys — and 
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I will never give him any peace, not even in hell, for 
my landmark was in its right place and your experts 
were all wrong well, what does the girl do ? There 
she leaves her father and mother, and off she goes to 
Pans what is she up to in Pans ^ Well, I didn’t go 
to see , but if she doesn’t scrape acquaintance with a 
member of the Chamber, and at this day she has a 
licensed tobacco shop in the Rue Mouffetard, one of the 
longest streets in Pans , whereas, if I should kick the 
bucket to-day or to-morrow, there is my wife, the widow 
of a hardworking man, cnppled with rheumatism all 
along of sleepmg in the woods during the terror of 1815 

and where’s the tobacco licence she would get, I 
should like to know ' ’ ‘ 

‘ But you are not dead yet,’ said one and another in 
reply to this wonderful record of service And the 
Colonel, to put an end to this burlesque scene, gave the 
next turn to a little pastrycook, a well-known republican. 

The new speaker asked Sallenauve in a high falsetto 
voice this insidious question, which at Arcis indeed may 
be called national 

‘ What, sir, is your opinion of Danton ? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Dauphin,’ said the President, ‘ I must be 
allowed to point out to you that Danton is now a part 
of history.’ 

‘The Pantheon of History, Monsieur le President, is 
the proper term ’ 

‘ Well, well * History, or the Pantheon of History 
Danton seems to me to have nothing to do with the 
matter in hand ’ 

‘Allow me, Mr. President,’ said Sallenauve. ‘ Though 
the question has apparently no direct bearing on the 
objects of this meeting, still, in a town which still nngs 
with the fame of that illustrious name, I cannot shirk 
the opportunity offered me for giving a proof of my 
impartiality and independence by pronouncing on that 
great man’s memory ’ 
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*Yc 8 , ya ! hew, hear I cned the audience, almojt 
unanimously 

‘ I am firmly convinced,* Sallenauve went on, ‘ that if 
Danton had lived in tunes as calm and peacefol os ours, 
he would have been — as indeed he was — a good husband, 
a good father, a warm and faithful fnend, an attachmg 
and amiable character, and that his mnarJcable talents 
would have raised him to an enunent position in the 
State and in Soaety * 

‘ Hear, hear ! bravo ! capital I * 

‘ Born, on the contrary, at a period of great troubles, 
in the midst of a storm or unchained and fiiHoui passions, 
Danton, of all men, was the one to blaze up m tbit 
atmosphere offiamc. Danton was a burning torch, and 
htt enmton glow was only too apt for »u^ scenes of 
blood and horror as I will not now rcromd you of 
* But, it has been said, the independence of the nation 
had to be saved ) traitors and sneaks had to be punished 
m short, a sacrifice had to be consummated, temble but 
necessary for the requirements of public safety — 
Grcntlemcn, I do not accept this view of the matter 
To kill wholesale, and, as has been proved twenty times 
over, without any necessity — to kill unarmed men, 
women, and pnioners is under any hypothesis an 
atroaoui crime those who orderco it, those who 
allowed it, those who did the deed are to me included 
m one and the tame condemnation I 

I wish, Madame, that I could adequately dcscnbe 
Sallenauve 1 tone and face os he pronounced this 
anathema. You know how his countenance 11 trans- 
figured when a glowing thought fires it — The audience 
sat in gloomy silence he had evidently hit them lurd, 
but under his strong hand the steed dai^ not rear 
‘ Still, he went on, ‘ there arc two possible sequels to 
a crime committed and irreparable — repentance and 
exptaaon Danton expressed hit repentance not in 
words, be was too proud for that — he did better, he 
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acted , and at the sound of the knife of the head-cutting 
machine, which was working without pause or respite, 
at the risk of hastenmg his turn to lose his own, he 
ventured to move for a Committee of Clemency. It 
was an almost infallible way of inviting expiation, and 
when the day of expiation came we all know that he 
did not shrink I By meeting his death as a reward for 
his brave attempt to stay the tide of bloodshed, it may 
be said, gentlemen, that Danton’s figure and memory 
are purged of the crimson stain that the terrible Sep- 
tember had left upon them. Cut off at the age of 
thirty-five, flung to posterity, Danton dwells in our 
memory as a man of powerful intellect, of fine private 
virtues, and of more than one generous action these 
were himself, his frenzied crimes were the contagion of 
the age 

‘ In short, in speaking of such a man as he was, the 
justice IS most unjust which is not tempered with large 
allowances and, gentlemen, there is a woman who 
understood and pronounced on Danton better than you 
or I, better than any orator or historian the woman 
who, in a sublime spirit of charity, said to the relentless, 
“ He IS with Gk)d > Let us pray for the peace of his 
soul I ” ’ 

The snare thus avoided by this judicious allusion to 
Mother Marie des Anges, the meeting seemed satisfied, 
and we might fancy that the candidate was at the end 
of his examination The Colonel was preparing to 
call for a show of hands when several voters demurred, 
saying that there were still two matters requiring 
explanation by the nominee Sallenauve had said that 
he would always stand in the way of any trickery 
attempted by the Sovereign authonty against National 
Institutions What were they to understand by 
resistance, did he mean armed resistance, riots, barri- 
cades ? ’ o 

‘ Barncades,’ said Sallenauve, ‘ have always seemed to 
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me to be michinet which turn and crash those who 
erected them nay. we arc bound to bdicrc that it ts in 
the nature of a rcbcUion to serve, ultimately, the purpose 
of the Gorernment, since on every occasion the police is 
present^ accitscd of beginning it — The resistance I shall 
offer will always be legal, and earned on by lawful means 
— the press, speeches in the Chamber, and patience — 
the real lUciigth of the oppressed and vanquuned ’ 

If you knew Latin, Madame, I would say, ‘/m cauda 
vatmanj that is to say, that the serpent s poison is in its 
tail — a statement of the anaents which modem laence 
has failed to confirm 

M. de 1 Estorade was not mistaken Sallenauve's 
pnvate hfe was made a matter of prying inquiry) and, 
under the inspiration, no doubt, of Maxime, toe virtuous 
Maximc, who had flung out several hlnu through the 
journalist intrusted with hts noble plot, our friend was 
at last questioned as to the handsome Italian he keeps 
* hidden 10 hii house in Pans. Sallenauve was 00 more 
put out of countenance than he was in your presence 
and M. dc lEscoradeij be mcrelv wished to know in 
return whether the meeting thought proper to waste its 
time m listening to a romaocc worthy to fill the space 
at the bottom of a newspaper When a bodr of men 
are assembled together, Mioame, as your hosband may 
have told you, they are like grow n up children, who arc 
only too glad to hear a long story 

But SaUentuve has come in, and he tells me that the 
committee chosen by the consdtoents 11 such as to make 
bis election presumably certain So I put the pen in 
his hands; he himself will tell you the story of which 
Tou were cheated at bis last visit, and he will dose this 
letter 

Sallmawt ts Med^m* dt VEsttradt 

, h th 

Madame, — The rather abrupt manner of my Icave- 

T 
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taking when I bid you and M de I’Estorade farewell, 
that night after our excursion to the College Henn iv., 
IS by now quite accounted for, no doubt, by the 
anxieties of every kind that were agitating me, Marie- 
Gaston, I know, has told you the result I must own 
that in the state of uneasy excitement in which I then 
was, the belief which M de I’Estorade seemed inclined 
to give to the scandal he spoke of caused me both pain 
and surprise ‘ What,’ thought I to myself, ‘ is it 
possible that a man of so much moral and common sense 
as M. de I’Estorade can a prion suppose me capable 
of loose conduct, when on all points he sees me 
anxious to give my life such gravity and respectability 
as may command esteem And if he has such an 
opinion of my libertine habits, it would be so amazingly 
rash to admit me on a footing of intimacy in his house 
with his wife, that his present politeness must be 
essentially temporary and precarious The recollection 
of the service I had so recently done him may have made 
him think it necessary for the time being, but I shall be 
dropped at the first opportunity.’ And it occurred to 
me, Madame, that evening, that the places assigned to 
us, perhaps ere long in hostile political camps, might be 
the pretext on which M de I’Estorade would dismiss 
me, as it were, to what he called my shameless con- 
nection 

An hour or so before I observed these distressing 
signs, I had given you my confidence concerning a 
matter which might, at any rate, have preserved me 
from the mortification of finding that you had as bad an 
impression of me as M de I’Estorade. I did not, there- 
fore, see any immediate need for justifying myself, and 
two long stones in one evening seemed to me too severe 
a trial for your patience 

As to M. de I’Estorade, I was, I confess, nettled with 
him, finding him so recklessly ready to echo a calumny 
against which I thought he might have defended me, 
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considering the nsture of the acquaintance we bad 
formed, so to him I would not cfndeietnd to explain 
this I now withdraw, but at the time it was the true 
expranon of very keen annoyance 

The chances of an elecQon contest have necessitated 
my giving the explanation, in the first instance, to a 
public meeting, and I hare been so happy as to find that 
men in a mail arc more capable perhaps than singly of 
apprcctatang a generous impulse and the genuine nng of 
truth I was called upon, Madame, under circumstances 
so unforeseen and so strange as to trench very nearly on 
the ndiculout, to make a statement of almost mcredibie 
facts to an audience of a very mixed character M de 
lEatorade, m his own drawingroom, might hare 
accepted them only as pending further evidence ; here, 
on the contrary, they met with trust and sympathy 
This IS my story, very much as I told it to my 
conttiruents at their requisition— 

*Some months before I left Rome, we received a visit 
almost every evening in the caf6 where the Academy 
pupils arc wont to meet from an Italian named 
Benedetto He called himself a musidan, and was not 
at all a bad one but wc were warned that be was also 
a spy in the employment of the Roman police, which 
accounted for his constant regularity and bis predilection 
for our company At any rate, he was a very amusing 
buffoon ; and as we cared not a straw for tne Roman 
pohee, we were more than tolerant of the fellow j we 
tempted him to frequent the place — a mattcrof no great 
difficulty, iince he had a passion tor zahajm^ptnat spen^at*^ 
and spuma di latte 

One evening as he came in^ he was asked by one of our 
party who the woman was with whom he had been seen 
^king that morning 

‘ My Wife, signori' Mid the Italian, swelling with pride 
‘Yours, Bcncdctto»? You the huibaniT of such a 
beauty? 
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‘Certainly, by your leave, Signor.’ 

‘What next I You are stumpy, ugly, a toper. And 
It is said that you are a police agent into the bargain ; 
she, on the other hand, is as handsome as the huntress 
Diana ’ 

‘ I charmed her by my musical gifts , she dies of love 
for me ’ 

‘ Well, then, if she is your wife, you ought to let her 
pose for our fnend Dorlange, who at this moment is 
meditating a statue of Pandora. He will never find 
such another model ’ 

‘ That may be managed,’ replied the Italian. 

And he went off into the most amusing tomfoolery, 
which made us all forget the suggestion that had been 
made , 

I was in my studio next morning, and with me certain 
painters and sculptors, my fellow pupils, when Benedetto 
came in, and with him a remarkably beautiful woman 
I need not describe her to you, Madame , you have 
seen her A cheer of delight hailed the Italian, who 
said, addressing me 

‘ Ecco la Eandora f Well, what do you think of her ? ’ 

‘ She is beautiful , but will she sit ? ’ 

‘ Peugh I ’ was Benedetto’s reply, as much as to say, 
‘ I should like to see her refuse ’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘so perfect a model will want high 
pay.’ 

‘ No, the honour is enough But you will make a 
bust of me a terra-cotta head and make her a present 
of It ’ 

‘Well, then, gentlemen,’ said I to the others, ‘you 
will have the goodness to leave us to ourselves ’ 

No one heeded , judging of the wife by the husband, 
all the young scapegraces crowded rudely round the 
woman, who, blushing, agitated, and scared by all these 
eyes, looked rather like a cageid panther baited by 
peasants at a fair Benedetto went up and took her 
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aude to explain to her id Italian that the French 
ugnore wanted to take her likeness at full length, and 
that the mast dispense with her garments She pve 
him one fulminating took and made for the door 
Benedetto rushed forward to stop her, while ray com 
panions— the virtuous brood of the studio— barred the 
way 

A struggle began between the husband and wife but 
as I saw tmit Benedetto was defending his side of the 
argument wnth the greatest brutaliir, I fiew into a 

r ssion , with one anm for I am luckily pretty strong, 
pushed the wretch ofF, and turning to the youths with 
a determined air — ‘Come,* said 1, ‘let her pass!* I 
escorted the woman, still quivering with anger, to the 
door She thanked me bnedy in Italian, and vanished 
without further hindrance. 

On returning to Benedetto, who was gesticulating 
threats, I told him to go, that hit conduct was infamous, 
and that If I should hear that he had ill treated bis wife, 
be would have an account to settle with me. 

*Dch$UI (idiot 1 ) laid the wretch with n shrug 
But he went, followed, as be had been welcomed, by 
a cheer 

Some days da^d. We saw no more of Benedetto, 
and at first were rather uneasy Some of us even tried 
to find him in the Trastcverc suburb, where he was 
known to lire j but research in that distnet is not easy ; 
the French students arc in ill odour with the Trastc 
vcnni, who always suspect them of schemes to seduce 
their Wives and daughters, and the men arc always 
ready with the knife By the cad of the week no one, 
as^u may suppose, ever thought of the buffoon again 
Three days before I left Rome hli wife came into my 
studio She could speak a Uttic bad French 

‘You go to Paris, said she ‘I come to go with 
you. , 

‘ Go with me — And your husband ? ' 
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‘ Dead,’ said she calmly 

An idea flashed through my brain. 

‘ And you killed him ? ’ said I to the Trasteverina. 
She nodded 

‘ But I try to killed me too ’ 

‘ How i* ’ asked I. 

^ After he had so insult me,’ said she, ‘ he came to our 
house, he beat me like always, and then went out all day. 
The night he came back and showed me a pistol-gun. I 
snatch it away , he is drunk , I throw that briccone 
(wretch) on his bed ; and he go to sleep Then I stuff 
up the door and the window, and I put much charcoal 
on a hateio^ and I light it , and I have a great headache, 
and then I know nothing till the next day. The 
neighbours have smell the charcoal, and have make me 
alive again but he he is dead before ’ 

‘ And the police ’ 

‘ The police know , and that he had want to sell me to 
an English. For that he had want to make me vile to you, 
then I would not want to resist. The judge he tell me 
go quite right So I have confess, and have absolu- 
tion ’ 

‘But, car a mia^ what can you do in France? I am 
not rich as the English are ’ 

A scornful smile passed over her beautiful face. 

‘ I shall cost you nothing,’ said she. ‘ On the con- 
trary, I shall save much money.’ 

‘ How ? ’ said I 

‘ I will be the model for your statues , yes, I am will- 
ing. Benedetto used to say I was very well made and 
a very good house- wife If Benedetto would have 
agreed, we could have lived happily, perche I have a 
talent too ’ 

And taking down a guitar that hung in a corner of 
my studio, she sang a bravura air, accompanying herself 
with immense energy. e 

‘In France,’ she said when it was finished, ‘I shall 
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hare lessons and go on the stage, \shere I shall succeed 
— that was Benedetto • plan * 

‘ But why not go on the stage in Italy ? ’ 

‘Since Benedetto died, I am in hiding ) the Enghsh 
man wants to carry me off I mean to go to France j 
as you seCj I have been learning French If 1 stay here, 
It will be m the Tiber * 

M de 1 Estorade will admit that by abandoning such 
a character to its own dexteet, I might fear to be the 
cause of some disaster, so 1 consented to allow Signora 
Luigia to accompany me to Pans. She manages mr 
house with remorhablc ability and economy ; she herself 
begged to stand as model for my Pandora { but }ou will 
believe me, Madame, when I say that the corpse of 
Benedetto lay ever between his wife and me during this 
pcnious test. I gave my housekeeper a singing master, 
and she is now ready to appear in public. 

In spite of her dreams of the stage, she is pious, os all 
Iralnn women are j she has joined toe fraternity of the 
Virgin at Samt^Sulpice, mv parish church, and during 
the month of Mary, now a few days old, the good woman 
who lets chairs counts on a neb harvest from her fine 
onging She attends every service, confesses and com 
municates frequently j and her director, a highly respect- 
able old pnest, came to me btcly to beg th^ she might 
no longer serve as the model for my statues, saying that 
the wc^d never listen to hts injunctions on the subject, 
fancying her honour pledged to me. 1 yielded, of 
course, to his representations, all the more readily 
because in the event of my being elected, ns seems 
extremely probable, I intend to part with this woman 
In the more conspicuous position which I shall then 
fill, she would be the object of comments not less 
fatal to her reputation and prospecta than to my personal 
dignity I must be prepared for some resistance on her 
port, for she seems ^o have formed a imcerc attachment 
to me, and gave me ample proof of it when I was 
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wounded in that duel Nothing could hinder her from 
sitting up with me every night, and the surgeon tolc 
me that even among the Sisters at his hospital he had 
never met with a more intelligent nurse or more fervid 
charity 

I have spoken with Marie-Gaston of the difficulty 1 
anticipate in the way of this separation. He fears it 
he says, even more than I. Hitherto, to this poor soul 
Pans has been my house, and the mere idea of being 
cast alone into the whirlpool which she has never even 
seen, is enough to terrify her One thing struck 
Marie-Gaston in this connection He does not think 
that the intervention of the confessor can be of any use , 
the girl, he says, would rebel against the sacrifice if she 
thought It was imposed on her by rigorous devotion. 
Also the worthy man had failed in his authority on a 
point on which he had far more right to speak loudly 
and decisively , she would not submit till I had released 
her fi-om what she thought a strange pledge of honour 
to me 

Marie-Gaston IS of opinion that the intervention and 
counsels of a person of her own sex, with a high reputa- 
tion for virtue and enlightenment, might m such a case 
be more efiicacious, and he declares that I know a person 
answering to this description, who, at our joint entreaty, 
would consent to undertake this delicate negotiation 
But, Madame, I ask you what apparent chance is there 
that this notion should be realised ? The lady to whom 
Marie-Gaston alludes is to me an acquaintance of yester- 
day , and one would hardly undertake such a task even 
for an old friend. I know you did me the honour to 
say some little while since that some acquaintanceships 
ripen fast. And Marie-Gaston added that the lady in 
question was perfectly pious, perfectly kind, perfectly 
charitable, and that the idea of being the patron saint of 
a poor deserted creature might ha^vc some attractions 
for her In short, Madame, on our return we propose 
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to consult you, and )ou will tell us whether it nuy be 
possible to ask for such raluabic assistance 

In any case, I beg you vsnil be my advocate with M 
de PEsiorade, and tell him that 1 indulge a hope of 
seeing not a rcstigc of the little cloud that bad come 
between us. 

By this time to-morrow, Madame, I shall hare met 
with a repulse which will send me back, once for all, to 
my work as an artist, or I shall hare my foot set on a 
new path Need I tell you that 1 am anxious at the 
thought ? The effect of the unknown, no doubt 

I bad almost forgotten to tell you a great niece of 
news which will be a protection to you against the 
nathit of certain projeailes. 1 connded to Mother 
Marie dcs Anga— of whom Mane Gaston had told you 
wonders— all ray lusplaons as to some riolence having 
been used towaras Mile I>3nty, and she is sure that m 
the course of no very long time the can discos er the 
convent where Marunlrta is probably detained The 
good woman, if she sets her heart upon it, is quite 
capable of success} and with this chance of rediscovering 
the onginal, the copy cannot surely fear my committing 
any mSdemcanour 1 

1 am not quite satisfied about Mane Gaston j he 
seems to me to be in a state of feverish excitement as n 
consequence of the immense importance his fnendship 
ascribes to my election He is like an honest debtor 
who, having made up bis mind to pay a sacred debt, 
puts everything aside, even his sorrows, tiU that is done, 
nut 1 cannot but fear lest, after such on effort, he should 
have a relapse j his gric^ though for the moment he 
repprcsjcs It, has not i^ly lost Its poignancy Have you 
not been struck by the light, sardonic tone of his letters, 
of which I have read portions? This Is not natural 
When he was turapy he never had these bursts of tur- 
bulent gaiety This, cheerfulness is assumed for the 
occasion, and I greatjy fear that when the electoral 
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breeze dies away he will collapse into prostration, and 
slip through our fingers. 

He has consented to stay with me on arriving in Pans, 
and not to go to Ville-d’Avray till I return, and in my 
society. Such prudence, though I begged it of him 
with no hope of his consenting alarms and troubles 
me He is evidently afraid of the memories that 
await him there, and shall I be able to deaden the 
shock Old Philippe, whom he would not take with 
him to Italy, has been ordered to change nothing in the 
chalet, and from what I know of him, he is too well 
drilled a servant to fail in carrying out the order to the 
letter , thus the unhappy fellow, in the midst of all the 
objepts that will speak of the past, will find himself back 
on the day after his wife’s death And there is a still 
more alarming fact! He has never once mentioned her 
to me, has never even allowed me to approach the 
subject We can but hope that this is but a crisis to 
be got over, and that by uniting to do our best we may 
succeed in calming him 

Adieu, then, till we meet, dear Madame Conquer- 
ing or conquered, I am always your most devoted and 
respectful servant. 


Marie-Gaston to the Comtesse de V Estorade 

j 

Arcis-sur-Aubx, May 13, 1839 

We have had a narrow escape, Madame, while sleeping. 
And those blundering rioters, of whose extraordinary 
outbreak we have news to-day by telegraph, for a 
moment imperilled our success No sooner was the 
news of the rising in Pans yesterday known, through 
the bills posted by order of the Sous-prefet, than it was 
cleverly turned to account by th^ Ministerial party. 

‘ Elect a democrat if you wiIH’ they cried on all sides, 
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‘ that h>i ypccchw mar make the cartndge* for Iniurgcnt 
muskets ( * 

TTiis argument threw our phalanx Into disorder and 
doubt hortunateJ)*, as you may remember, a question — 
not apparently so directly to the point — had been put to 
Salicnaure at the preliminary meeting, and there was 
something prophetic in his rcpl) 

Jacques Hncheteau had the ^ppy thought of getting 
a little handbill printed and widely distnhuted forth 
with — 

* A RIOT \\ mi hard ririmt o rook placr vesterdav 

IS PARIS 

* Questioned as to such criminal and desperate methods 
of opposition, one of our candidates, M de Sallcnauvc, 
at the \ery hour when those shots were being fired, was 
uang these very words —followed by some of ^lle 
nauTCS speech, which I reported to you Then came, 
in large letters — 

‘the rjot Was suppresseo t who w ill denbeit 

BY IT? 

This little bill did wonders, and baulked M de 
Tnullcs supreme efforts, though, throwing aside his 
mcognito, he spent the day speechifying in white 
gloves in the market place and at the door of the 
polling room 

This evening the result u known — Number of 
voters, 201 

Bcauviiige 1 

Simon GTguct 29 

Sallcnauvc - - 1 70 

Consequently M« Charles de Sallcnauvc Is elected 
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PART III 

THE COMTE DE SALLENAUVE 

On the evening of the day following the election that 
had ended so disastrously for his vanity, Maxime dc 
TraiUes returned to Pans. 

On seeing him make a hasty toilet and order his 
carriage as soon as he reached home, it might have been 
supposed that he was going to call on the Comte de 
Rastignac, Minister of Public Works, to give an account 
of his mission and explain its failure, but a more pressing 
interest seemed to claim his attention 

‘To Colonel Franchessim’s,’ said he to the coach- 
man 

When he reached the gate of one of the prettiest 
houses in the Breda quarter, the concierge, to whom he 
nodded, gave M. de Trailles the significant glance which 
conveyed that ‘ Monsieur was within ’ And at the 
same moment the porter’s bell announced his arrival to 
the manservant who opened the hall door. 

‘ Is the Colonel visible ? ’ said he. 

‘He has just gone in to speak to Madame. Shall I 
tell him you are here. Monsieur le Comte ? ’ 

‘ No, you need not do that I will wait in his study.’ 

And, without requiring the man to lead the way, he 
went on, as one familiar with the house, into a large 
room with two windows opening on a level with the 
garden This study, like the Bologna lute included in 
the Avare's famous inventory, was ‘fitted with all its 
strings, or nearly all’, m other words, all the articles 
of furniture which justified its designation, such as a 
writing-table, book-cases, maps, and globes, were there, 
supplemented by other and very , handsome furniture , 
but the Colonel, an ardent sportsman, and one of the 
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meat energetic member* of the Jockey Club, had by 
de g rees allowed this sanctuary of learning and science 
to M myaded by the appurtenance* of the smoking room, 
the fenang-school, and the hamess>room Pipes and 
weapon* of every form, from every land, including the 
wild Indian iclul^ saddles, hunting-crops, bitsandstimips 
of every pattern, fenang gloves, and boxing gloves, lay 
In strange and disorderly confusion However, by thus 
suTTOttnaing himself with the acccisones of hii favounte 
occupations and rtv/l the Colonel showed that he had 
the courage of his opinions. In fact, in his opinion 
no reading was endurable for more than a quarter of an 
hour, unless indeed it were the StuJ jntmal 

It must be supposed, however, that pohnes had made 
their way into hii bfe, devoted as it was to the worship 
of mujcuUr development and cqmnc saence, for 
Maxime found strewn on the floor most of the morn- 
ing’s paper*, flung stide with contempt when the 
Coload bad looked them through From among the 
heap M de TralUe* picked up the and hi* eye 

at once fell on these lines, mnning a short paragraph 
on the front page — 

* Our side has secured a great success In the district 
of Arns-iur Aube, In spite of the cfihrti of local 
funcoonanei, supported by those of a special agent 
tent by the GovernmeDt to this imperilled outpost, 
the Committee is almost entirely composed of the 
adherents of the most advanced Left. We may there 
fore quite confidently predict the election to-morrow of 
M. Dorlangc, one of our most dittinguiihed sculptor*, a 
man whom we have warmly recommended to the 
lufirages of our reader* They will not be surpnted at 
seeing him returned, not under the name of Etarlangc, 
hut as Monsieur Charles de Sallcnauve. 

*Byan act of recognition, signed and witnessed on 
May and, at the office- of Maitrc AchiUc Pigoult, notary 
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at Arcis, M. Dorlange is authorised to take and use the 
name of one of the best families in Champagne, to 
which he did not till then know that he belonged. 
But Dorlange or Sallenauve, the new member is one of 
Us, a fact of which the Government will ere long be 
made aware in the Chamber As we read the eloquent 
utterances of this candidate when addressing the pre- 
liminary meeting, without flattery and quite apart from 
party feeling, we may predict his brilliant success on the 
parliamentary platform.’ 


Maxime tossed the sheet aside with petulant annoy- 
ance and picked up another. This was an organ of the 
Legitimist party. In it he read under the heading of 
Elections 


‘The staff of the National Guard and the Jockey 
Club, who had several members in the last Chamber of 
Deputies, have just sent one of their most brilliant 
notables to the newly-elected Parliament, of which the ) 
first session is about to open. Colonel Franchessini, so' 
well known for his zealous prosecution of National 
Guards who shirk service, was elected almost unani- 
mously for one of the rotten boroughs of the Civil List 
It IS supposed that he will take his seat with the phalanx 
of the Aides-de-Camp, and that in the Chamber, as in 
the office of the Staff, he will be a firm and ardent 
supporter of the policy of the Statm quo ’ 

As Maxime got to the end of this paragraph, the 
Colonel came in 

Colonel Franchessini, for a short time in the Imperial 
Army, had, under the Restoration, figured as a dashing 
officer, but in consequence of some little clouds that 
had tarnished the perfect brightness of his honour, he had 
been compelled to resign his comnjjssion, so that m 1830 
he was quite free to devote himself with passionate 
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irdour to the * dynisty of July * He had not, howerer, 
re-entered the acmee, becautc, not long after his little 
mmdrenture, he had found great consolation from an 
immensely nch Enghshwoman who had allowed herself 
to be captirated by nil handsome face and figure, at that 
time worthy of Antinous, and bad annexed him as her 
husband He had ultimately resumed his epulettci as 
a member of the Staff of the Citizen Militia. He had 
revealed himself in that position as the most turbulent 
and contentious of swashbucklers, and by the aid of the 
extensive connections secured to him by bis wealth and 
this influentinl position, he had now pushed his way — 
the news was correct — into a scat in the Chamber 
Colonel Franchesslni, like his friend Maxime de 
TravUcs nearly fifty years of age, had on oir of second 
youth, for which his lightly knit frame and agile 
mihtiiy figure promised long duration Though he 
had finallr made up hii mind to iron-grey hair, conceal 
mg the nlver sheen b^ keeping It cut very short, he was 
less resigned to a white moustache) >vcanng it turned 
up with a jaunty and juvenile curl, be did bis best to 

g reserve its onginsl hue by the use of Pefnadr Htnp-ftst 
ut those who try to prove too much prove nothing ) 
and in the application of this bbek dye, art exaggerating 
nature was betrayed by on intensity and Muallty of hue 
too perfect to be thought genuine. This gave hit 
strongly marked countenance, with its dark complexion 
and conspicuous stamp of the Italian ongin indicated by 
hh name, a strangely hard set expression, which was far 
from being correctw or softened by angular features, 
pierdng eyes, and a large nose like the beak of a bird of 
prey 

* Well, Maxime,* said he, holding out a band to hii 
expectant visitor, ‘where the devil do you come from ? 
We hare not seen a sign of you at the club this fort 
niglit past , 

‘Where have I come from ? repeated Monsieur do 
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Trailles. ‘I will tell you. — But first let me congratu- 
late you.’ 

‘ YeSj’ said the Colonel airily, ‘ they took it into their 
heads to elect me. On my word, I am very innocent of 
It all , if no one had worked any harder for it than 

I 

‘My dear fellow, you are a man of gold for any 
district, and if only the voters I have had to deal with 
had been equally intelligent ’ 

‘ What, have you been standing for a place ^ But 
from the state the somewhat entangled state of your 
finances I did not think you were m a position ’ 

‘ No , and I was not working on my own account 
Rastignac was worried about the voting in Arcis-sur- 
Aube, and asked me to spend a few days there ’ 

‘Arcis-sur-Aube I But, my dear fellow, if I remember 
rightly some article I was reading this morning in one 
of those rags, they are making a shocking bad choice 
some plaster-cast maker, an image-cutter, whom they 
propose to send up to us •* ’ 

‘Just so, and it is about that rascally business that I 
came to consult you. I have not been two hours m 
Pans, and I shall see Rastignac only as I leave this ’ 

‘ He is getting on famously, that little Minister ' ’ 
said the Colonel, interrupting the skilful modulation 
through which Maxime by every word had quietly 
tended to the object of his visit. ‘ He is very much 
liked at the Chdteau Do you know that little Nucingen 
girl he married ? ’ 

‘Yes, I often see Rastignac , he is a very old friend 
of mine.’ 

‘ She IS a pretty little thing,’ the Colonel went on. 
‘Very pretty , and when the first year of matrimony is 
dead and buried, I fency that a mild charge in that 
quarter might be ventured on with some hope of 
success ’ <- 

‘Come, comef’ said Maxime, ‘a man of position 
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like yon, 1 IcffifUtorl Why, after merely idmng the 
electoral pot for somebody eue, 1 have come bade quite 
a settled and reformed character * 

‘Then yon went to Arawur Aube to hinder the 
election of this hewer of Konc ? ' 

‘ Not at all I went there to icotcb the wheels of a 
Left Centre candidate ’ 

‘Feughl I am not sure that it is not as bad as the 
Left out and ouL — But take a agar , 1 have some good 
ones thcic— the same as the Pnnees smoke.* 

Maxime would have gained nothing by reiimng, for 
the Colonel had already risen to nng for his valet, to 
whom he merely said ‘Lights 

Thar agars fairly started, M* de Traflles antiapated 
another mtemiption by dedanng, before he was asked, 
that he had never smoked anything so fine. The 
Colonel, lounging comfortably in hu chair, and, so to 
ay, balluted By the occupation be had secuj^ seemed 
hkdy to ^e lea volatile attention to the convemtion 
So M de TnuUei resumed — 

* At first everythmg was going splendidly To oast 
the candidate who had scar^ the Ministry — a lawyer, 
the very worst kind of vermin — I disinterred a retired 
hosier, the mayor of the town, idiot enough for any- 
thing, whom I persuaded to come forward This worthy 
was convinced that he, Ukc bis opponent, belonged to 
the Opposition That is the prevalent opinion In the 
whole distnet at the present time, so that the election, 
by my judiaous manoeuvring, was as good as won 
And our man once safe m rans, the great wiiard at 
the Tmlcncs would have spoken three words to him, 
and this rabid antigomst, tamed inside out like a stock 
inp of his own m*Hng, would have been anything we 
Wished.* 

‘Well played, said the Colonel } ‘ I sec the hand of 
my Maximc in it all 

‘Yon will sec it jtft plamer when he tells you that m 
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this little arrangement, without taking toll from his 
employers, he expected to turn an honest penny. To 
engraft on that dull stock some sort of parliamentary 
ambition, I had to begin by making myself agreeable to 
his wife, a not unpalatable country matron, though a 
little past the prime ’ 

‘Yes, yes, very good ’ said Franchessini ‘The 
husband a deputy satisfied ^ ’ 

‘You are not near it, my dear fellow There is a 
daughter in the house, an only child, very much spoilt, 
nineteen, nice-looking, and with something like a 
million francs of her own ’ 

‘But, my dear Maxime, I passed by your tailor’s 
yesterday and your coachmaker’s, and I saw no illumina- 
tions ’ 

‘ They would, I am sorry to say, have been premature. 

But so matters stood the two ladies crazy to make a 
move to Pans, full of overflowing gratitude to the man 
who could get them there through the door of the 
Palais Bourbon , the girl possessed with the idea of 
being a Countess , the mother transported at the notion 
of holding a political drawing-room you see all the 
obvious openings that the situation afforded, and you 
know me well enough to believe that I was not behind- 
hand to avail myself of such possibilities when once I 
had discerned them.’ 

‘ I am quite easy on that score,’ said the Colonel, as 
he opened a window to let out some of the cigar smoke 
that by this time was filling the room 

‘So I was fully prepared,’ Maxime went on, ‘to 
swallow the damsel and the fortune as soon as I had 
made up my mind to leap plump into this mesalliance , 
when, falling from the clouds, or to be accurate, shot up 
from underground, the gentleman with two names, of 
whom you read in the National this morning, suddenly 
came on the scene.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said the Colonel, ‘ what may this act of 
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recognition be which enables a man to take a name he 
had never heard of only a day since ? 

‘The recognition of a natural ion in the presence of 
a notary — It 11 perfectly legal * 

'Then our gentleman it of the interesting tnbe of 
the nameless ? Yes, ves, those rascals often nave great 
lurk, I am not at all surpn^d that this one should 
have cut the ground from under your feet ’ 

‘ If we were living in the middle ages,’ said Mtximc, 
* I ihould account for the unhomng of my man and the 
success of this fellow by magic and vntchcrafti for he 
will, 1 fear, be your colleague. How can you account 
for the fact tint an old tneateuu^ formerly a friend of 
Danton s, and now the Mother Supenor of an Ursulinc 
convent, with the help of a nephew, an obscure Pans 
orgamst whom she brought out os the mascohne figure- 
head of her scheme, should have hoodwinked a whole 
constituency to such a point that this stranger actually 
polled an imposing majonty t 

* Well, but some one knew him, I suppose ? 

' Not a soul, unless it were this old hypoente. Till 
the moment of his amval be had no fortune, no connec 
tioni — not even a father I While he was taking hii 
boots off he was made — Heaven knows how — the pn>- 
pnetor of a fine estate Then, in quite the same vein, 
a gentleman supposed to be a native of the place, from 
which he had absented himself for many years, pre 
tented himself with this mgcmoui schemer in a notary 1 
office, acknowledged him poet baste as his son, and 
vamshed again in the course of the night, no one luiow 
mg by which road he went. This tn^ having come 
off all nght, the Ursulinc and her ally launched their 
nominee republicans, legitimists, and comerradres, the 
clergy, the nobihty, tne middle — one and all, as 

if bound by a spell cast over the whole land, came round 
to this fivountc of the old nun-witch ; and, but for the 
•acred battalion of officiab who, under my eye, put a 
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bold face on the matter, and did not break up, there was 
nothing to hinder his being returned unanimously, as 
you were.’ 

‘ And so, my poor friend, good-bye to the fortune ? ’ 

‘Well, not so bad as that But everything is put 
ofF The father complains that the blissful peace of his 
existence is broken, that he has been made quite 
ridiculous when the poor man is so utterly ridiculous 
to begin with The daughter would still like to be a 
Countess, but the mother cannot make up her mind to 
see her political drawing-room carried down stream , 
God knows to what lengths I may have to go in con- 
solation • Then, I myself am worried by the need for 
coming to an early solution of the problem There I 
was there was the girl I should have got married , I 
should have taken a year to settle my affairs, and then 
by next session I should have made my respectable 
father-in-law resign, and have stepped into his seat in 
the Chamber You see what a horizon lay before me ’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow, apart from the political honzon, 
that million must not be allowed to slip.’ 

‘ Oh well, so h.r as that goes, I am easy , it is only 
postponed My good people are coming to Pans 
After the repulse they have sustained, Arcis is no longer 
a possible home for them. Beauvisage particularly I 
apologise for the name, but it is that of my fair one’s 
family Beauvisage, like Coriolanus, is ready to put the 
ungrateful province to fire and sword And indeed the 
hapless exiles will have a place here to lay their heads, 
for they are the owners, if you please, of the Hotel 
Beauseant.’ 

‘ Owners of the Hotel Beauseant I ’ cried the Colonel 
in amazement ’ 

‘Yes indeed , and, after all Beauseant Beauvisage , 
only the end of the name needs a change My dear 
fellow, you have no idea of what these country fortunes 
mount up to, accumulated sou by sou, especially when 
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the ocnnipotcncc of thnft is supported by the incessant 
suction of the leech we call tiaae 1 We must make the 
best of it t the middle classes ore ming steadily like a 
tide, and it is really very kind of them to buy our 
houses and lands instead of cutting our heads off, as they 
did in *93 to get them for nothing 

‘ But you, my dear Maxlme, have reduced \ our houses 
and lands to the simplest expression * 

‘No—sincc, as you perceive, I am thinking of rein 
stating myself 

*Thc Hotel Beaus6ant ! said the Colonel, calling up 
a long buncd reminiscence have never set foot 
there since the last ball given by the Viscountess who 
then owned it, on the very evening when, in love and 
despair^ she made up her mind to go and bury herself in 
Noncmintfy on one of her estates I was there with 
poor Lady Brandon^ and the effect was startling ; ^ 

remember the splendour of the rooms v it was quite a 
royal residence.’ 

‘Happily, everything has been completely spoilt It 
was let for ycara to some English people, and now 
extensive repairs are needed This is a capital bond 
between me and my country friends, for without me 
they have no idea how to set to work. It is understood 
that I am to be director general of the works but I 
have promised my future mother m law another thing, 
and I need your asiistonce, my dear fellow, to enable me 
to perform it 

* You do not want a license for her to sell tohicrrt and 
itampi ? ’ 

* No, nothing so difficult as that — These confounded 
women, when they are possessed by a sptnt of hatred or 
revenge, have really wonderful Instinct j and Madame 
Bcaovmge, who roan like a lioness at the mere name of 
Dorian^ has taken it into her head that there must be 
some dirty intngue^ wngglm^ at the bottom of his 
incomprehensible lacccsi It is quite certain that the 
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apparition and disappearance of this “ American ” father 
give grounds for very odd surmises , and it is quite possible 
that if we pressed the button, the organist, who is said 
to have taken entire charge of this interesting bastard’s 
education, and to know the secret of his parentage, 
might afford the most unexpected revelations. 

‘ And thinking of this, I remembered a man over 
whom you have, I fancy, considerable influence, and 
who in this “ Dorlange hunt ” may be of great use to us 
You recollect the robbery of Jenny Cadme’s jewels, which 
she lamented so bitterly one evening when supping with 
you at Very’s ? You called to the waiter for paper and 
ink , and in obedience to a line from you, sent at three 
in the morning to a M. de Saint-Esteve, the police 
took up the matter so effectively that the thieves were 
caught and the jewels restored by the following 
evening.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I remember very well. My 
audacity was lucky. But I may tell you frankly, that 
with more time for thought, I should not have dealt so 
cavalierly with Monsieur de Saint-Esteve He is a man 
to be approached with respect ’ 

‘ Bless me ' Why, is not he a retired cnminal who 
has served his time on the hulks, and whose release you 
helped to obtain who must have for you some such 
veneration as Fieschi showed to one of his protectors 

‘Very true. Monsieur de Saint-Esteve, like his pre- 
decessor Bibi-Lupin, has had his troubles. But he is 
now at the head of the cnminal police, with very 
important functions that he fulfils with remarkable 
address. If this were a matter strictly within his 
department, I should not hesitate to give you an intro- 
duction , but the affair of which you speak is a 
delicate business, and first and foremost I must feel my 
way to ascertain whether he will even discuss it with you ’ 

‘ Oh, I fancied he was entirely at your commands 
Say no more about it if there is any difficulty ’ 
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‘ The cluef difficulty b that I never ice him, I can 
not, of coar»c, wnte to him about such a thing I lack 
opportunity — the chance of a meeting — Bat why not 
apply to Rattignac, who would limply order him to 
take steps ? 

‘ Rasdgnac, as you may understand, will not give me 
a very good reception I had promised to succeed, and 
1 btTC come back a fiulure he will regard this tide 
mue as one of those empty dreams a man dutches at 
to conceal a defeat. And, in any case, 1 should be glad 
to owe such a service solely to your tried friend 
ship 

‘ It will not prove lacking,* said the Colonel, rising 
‘ I will do my for you, only it will take time 

Maxime had paid a long visit, and took the hint to 
cut It short, he took leave with a shade of coolness, 
which did not particularly disturb the Colonel 

As soon as Monsieur de TraHles was ^ne, Fran- 
chessmi took the knave of spades out of a pack of 
cards, and cut the figure out fi^m the background 
Placed belwc n two thick folds of letter paper, he 
tucked It mto an envelope, which he address^ in a 
feigned hand to Monsieur dc Saint Esteve, Petite Rue 
Saintc Anne, Pres du Quai dcs Orf^rcs 

This done, he rang, countermanded bis carnage, 
which he had ordered before Manme s visit and letiing 
out on foot, posted the itrangc missive with h» own 
hand in the first letter box he came to He took 
particular care to sec that it was securely scaled 

At the close of the elecboni, which were now over, 
the Government against all expectations, lull had a 
inajonty in the Chamber, but a problematical and prT>- 
vuional mijonty, promising but a ttruggbng and sickly 
existence to the Ministry m power ^14 it hid won 
the numencsl saccess which u held to be satisfactory 
by men who wish lo rcin»P tn office at any pnee. 
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Every voice in the Ministerial camp was raised in a 
Te Deuniy which as often serves to celebrate a doubtful 
defeat as an undoubted victory 

On the evening of the day when Colonel Franchessini 
and Maxime de Trailles had held the conversation just 
recorded, the general result of the elections was known, 
the ministers living on the left bank of the Seine who 
held receptions that day saw their rooms mobbed , and 
at the house of the Minister of Public Works, the Comte 
de Rastignac, the throng was immense Though not 
conspicuous as an orator, this diminutive statesman, by 
his dexterity, by the elegance of his manners, by his 
inexhaustible fund of resource, and, above all, by his 
complete devotion to personal policy, was sure to rise 
to a post of the first importance in a Cabinet which 
lived only by expedients 

Madame de PEstorade, who was too much taken up 
by her children to be very punctual in her social duties, 
had long owed Madame de Rastignac a visit in return 
for that paid by the Minister’s wife on the evening when 
the sculptor, now promoted to be deputy, had dined 
there after the famous occasion of the statuette, as 
related by her to Madame Octave de Camps. Monsieur 
de I’Estorade, a zealous Conservative, as we know, had 
insisted that, on a day when politics and politeness were 
both on the same side, his wife should discharge this 
debt already of long standing Madame de I’Estorade 
had gone early to have done with the task as soon as 
possible, and so found herself at the upper end of the 
group of seated ladies , while the men stood about, 
talkmg Her chair was next to Madame de Rastignac, 
who sat nearest to the fire At official receptions this 
IS usual, a sort of guide to the new-comers who know 
where to go at once to make their bow to the lady of 
the house 

But Madame de I’Estorade’s hij'pes of curtailing her 
visit had not taken due account of the fascinations of 
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convemtion In which, on iuch an occasion, her husband 
was certain to be inTolted 

Monsieur de 1 Estoradc, though no great orator, was 
influential in the Upper Chamber, and regarded as a 
man of great foresight and accurate judgment j and at 
every step he look as he moved round the rooms, he 
was ftopp« either by some political bigwig or by some 
magnate of finance, of diploraacv, or merely of the 
business world, and eagerly Indicd to give his opinion 
on the prospects of the opening icsuon To every 
question, the President of the Court of Exchequer 
answered at more or less length, and now and again he 
had the keen satisfaction of finding himself the centre 
of n group who anxiously took note of his views 

This success itude him quite Indiflerent to bis wifes 
agitated signals ; and she, keeping her eye on bis \anous 
evolutions, telegraphed to him whenever became within 
her ken that the wished to end the sitting The little 
heed he paid to her impatience was in itself a fact to be 
noted in the record of the imially clear and serene sky 
that bent o\-er the couple Ten years even after their 
marriage, Monsieur de 1 Estoradc, who had been accepted 
by hii wife with anything rather than enthusiasm, 
would hare been horrifled at the idea of such obviouslj 
slack obedience j but three lustres bad now elapsed 
since he had won the hand of the beautiful Renee de 
Miucombc j and though she had not yet lost any of her 
niagnlficcnt beauty he, on the contrary, had grown a 
good deal older The twenty years that lay between hii 
age of fifty two and hers of thirty two was all the more 
marked now because, even at seven and thirty, when he 
had mamed and settled, his hair was already grey and 
htt health wjc»,ked A malady of the liver from which 
be then saffered, after lying dormant for some yean, 
bad of late seemed to assume an active form ) and while 
this morbid condlrion, a common one among statesmen 
and tmbiQoui workers, produced a stronger taste in him 
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for political interests, it no doubt made his mouth harder, 
so to speak, to the matrimonial bit. 

It IS, however, quite possible that the absurd fit of 
jealousy to which we once saw him yield was caused 
solely by the obscure disorder which had already tinged 
his worn face with the yellowish hue of pronounced 
liver-disease 

Monsieur dp I’Estorade talked so long and so well, 
that at last the drawing-room was almost empty, and 
only a small circle was left of intimate friends, gathered 
round his wife and Madame de Rastignac. The Minister 
himself, as he returned from seeing ofF the last of his 
guests to whose importance such an attention was due, 
rescued Monsieur de I’Estorade from the clutches as 
he thought somewhat perilous of a Wurtemberg 
Baron, the mysterious agent of some Northern Power, 
who, helped by his orders and his gibberish, had the 
knack of acquiring rather more information about any 
given matter than his interlocutor intended to give 
him 

Hooking his arm confidentially through that of the 
guileless Monsieur de I’Estorade, who was lending a 
gullible ear to the trans-Rhenish rhodomontade in 
which the wily Teuton carefully wrapped up the 
curiosity he dared not frankly avow 

' That man, you know, is a mere nobody,’ said 
Rastignac, as the foreigner made him a humbly 
obsequious bow. 

‘ He does not talk badly,’ replied Monsieur de 
I’Estorade ‘ If it were not for his villainous accent ’ 

‘That, on the contrary, is his strong point, as it is 
Nucingen’s, my father-m-law. With their way of 
mutilating the French language, and always seeming 
to be m the clouds, these Germans have the cleverest 
way of worming out a secret ’ 

As they joined the group about Madame de 
Rastignac 
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‘Madame,* Kud the Minister to the Counten, ‘I 
hare brought )oa back jrour husband^ having caught 
him red handed In “ cnminal conversation ** with a man 
from the Zollvcrein who would probably not have 
released him tbit night * 

‘I was about to ask Madame dc Rastignac if she 
could give me a bed, to set her free at any rate, for 
Monsieur de lEstorades interminable comcrutions 
have hindered me from leaving her at liberty ' 

Madame dc Rastignac protested as to the pleasure it 
had been to enjoy Madame de 1 Estoradc t lodety as 
long as possible, only regretting the necessity for fre- 
quent Interruptions to respond to the eighties of the 
extraordinary looking newly-elected deputies who had 
come In on endless stream to nuke their bow to her 
‘ Oh, my dear I ’ cned Rastignac. ‘ The session tnll 
open immedutelyi pra^ give vourself no scornful airs 
to the elect representatives of the nation I — Besides, you 
will get into Madame de r£stontde s black books. One 
of our newly made sovereigns is, I am told, high In her 
good graces^ 

‘In mine?’ said Madame dc 1 Estorade with a look 
of surprise, and she coloured a little. Her complexion, 
still bnlliantly clear, lent itself readily to this ocpression 
of emotion 

‘To be sure! quite true,* said Madame de Rastignac. 
‘I had quite forgotten that artist who, on the last occa 
rion of my seeing you at your own house, was cutting 
out such charming silhouettes for your children, in a 
corner I must own that I was then far from 
supposmg that be would become one of our masters 
‘But even then he was talked of as a candidate, 
replied Madame de 1 Estorade i ‘ though, to be sure, ic 
was not taken very seriously * 

‘ Quite scnously by me, said Monsieur de 1 Estorade, 
ca^ to add a stnpq to his reputation as a prophet 
‘ hrom the very first ttlk on political matters that I had 
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with our candidate, I expressed my astonishment at his 
breadth of view Monsieur de RonqueroUes is my 
witness.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said this gentleman, ‘he is no ordinary 
youth , still, I do not build much on his future career 
He is a man of impulse, and, as Monsieur de Talleyrand 
well observed, the first impulse is always the best.’ 

‘Well, then, Monsieur'” said Madame de I’Estorade 
innocently 

‘ Well, Madame,’ replied Monsieur de RonqueroUes, 
who piqued himself on scepticism, ‘heroism is out of 
date , It is a desperately heavy and clumsy outfit, and 
sinks the wearer on every road ’ 

‘ And yet I should have supposed that great qualities 
of heart and mind had something to do with the com- 
position of a man of mark ’ 

‘ Qualities of mind, yes you are right there , but 
even so, on condition of their tendency in a certain 
direction But qualities of heart of what use, I ask 
you, can they be in a political career ? — To hoist you 
on to stilts on which you walk far less firmly than on 
your feet, off which you tumble at the first push and 
break your neck ’ 

‘ Whence we must conclude,’ said Madame de Ras- 
tignac, laughing, while her friend preserved a disdainful 
silence, ‘ that the political world is peopled with good- 
for-nothings ’ 

‘ That IS very near the truth, Madame , ask Lazat tile f ’ 
And with this allusion to a pleasantry that is still famous 
on the stage. Monsieur de RonqueroUes laid his hand 
familiarly on the Minister’s shoulder 

‘ In my opinion, my dear fellow, your generalisations 
are rather too particular,’ said Rastignac 

‘ Nay,’ said Monsieur de RonqueroUes, ‘ come now , 
let us be serious To my knowledge, this Monsieur de 
Sallenauve the name he has assumed, I believe, instead 
of Dorlange, which he himself said frankly enough was 
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1 name for the itage — has committed two rciy hand- 
some deeds within a short time In my presence, 
aiding and abetting, he was within an acc of bang 
IciUetT by the Due dc Rhctorc for a few unpleasant 
remarks made on one of his fncnds« Now he really 
need not hare heard those remarks; and, having heard 
them. It was straining a point to consider that he had, 
1 will not say a claim, but even a nght to take up the 
quarrcL 

* Ah I said Madame de Rastignac, ' it was he then 
who fought the duel with Monsieur dc Rhctorc which 
was so much discussed i * 

‘ Yes, Madame, and I may add that he behaved at the 
meeting with splendid courage — and I know what I am 
ullcuig about 

Before the other ^ handsome deed could be brought 
into the discussion, at the nsk of seeming rude by inter 
rupang the course of the argument, Madame dc 
I ^toi^e rose and gave her hus^d an imperceptible 
nod to Qgtiify that she wished to leave. 

Momienr de 1 Estorade took advanta^ of the slight 
ness of the signal to ignore it, and retnained immovable. 
Monneur do Koncjuerollcs went on — 

‘His other achievement was to fling himself under 
the feet of some runaway horses and snatch Madame dc 
I Estorade s little daughter from certain death ’ 

Everybody looked et Madame de 1 Estorade, who this 
time blush^ enmson ; but at the same instant she 
found words, feeling that she must by some means keep 
her countenance, and she said with some spint — 

‘It would seem, Monsieur, that you wish to convey 
that Monneur de Sallenauvc was a ^eat fool for his 
pains, since he risked his life, and womd thus have cut 
short all his chances in the ftiture, I may tell you. 
however, that there is one woman whom you would 
hardly persuade to share that opinion — and that 11 my 
child’s mother * ^ 
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As she spoke, Madame de I’Estorade was almost in 
tears. She warmly shook hands with Madame de 
Rastignac, and so emphatically made a move, that this 
time she got her fixture of a husband under way. 

Madame de Rastignac, as she went with her friend to 
the drawing-room door, spoke in an undertone 

‘ I really thank you,’ said she, ‘ for having boldly held 
your own against that cynic Monsieur de Rastignac 
has some unpleasant allies left from his bachelor days ’ 
As she returned to her seat. Monsieur de Ronquerolles 
was speaking ' 

‘ Afisj’ said he, ‘ these life-preservers • Poor I’Estoradc 
IS, in fact, as yellow as a lemon I ’ 

‘Indeed, Monsieur, you are atrocious ^ ’ said Madame 
de Rastignac indignantly ‘ A woman whom calumny 
has never dared to blight, who lives solely for her hus- 
band and children, and who has tears in her eyes at the 
mere remote recollection of the danger that threatened 
one of them * ’ 

‘ Bless me, Madame,’ said Monsieur de Ronquerolles, 
heedless of this little lecture, ‘I can only tell you that 
your Newfoundland dog is a dangerous and imwhole- 
some breed. After all, if Madame de I’Estorade should 
think herself too seriously compromised, she has always 
this to fall back on she can get him to marry the girl 
he saved ’ 

Monsieur de Ronquerolles had no sooner spoken than 
he was conscious of the hideous blunder he had made by 
uttering such a speech m Augusta de Nucingen’s draw- 
ing-room. It was his turn to redden though he had 
lost the habit of it, and deep silence, which seemed to 
enfold him, put the crowning touch to his embarrass- 
ment 

‘ That clock is surely slow,’ said Rastignac, to make 
some sound of whatever words, and also to put an end 
to a sitting at which speech was so luckless 

‘It IS indeed,’ said Monsieur Ae Ronquerolles, after 
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looking ut hit watch. ^Juit on a quarter past twcKc 
— the hour was half past eleven 

He bowed formally to the miitrctt of the house, and 
uent at did the rest of the companr 

*You saw how distressed he was, said Ratttgruc to 
hit wife, at soon at they were alone ‘ He was a thou 
tand miles away from an) malicious inieni 

* No matter { as I was saying just now to Madame dc 
1 Estoradc, your bachelor life bat left you hcir*fo tone 
odious acquaintances * 

*Dut, my dear child, the King it civil every day to 
people he would be only too glad to lock up in the 
IJastille, if there still were a UastiUe, and if the Charier 
would allow it 

Madame de Rastignac made no reply ( the went up 
to her room without uying good night 

Not long after, the Minister tapped at a tide door of 
the room, and finding it locked— 

^Augarta,’ said be, in the soice which the most 
ordinary of the Rue Saint Denis would have 

adopted under simlbr crrcumstances 

The only answer he heard was a bolt ihol inside 

* There arc tome thing! in the past, uid he to him 
self, with much annoyance, * that are quite unlike that 
door — they ulwap stand wide open on the present 

^Augusta,* he began again, *1 wanted to ask you at 
wbac hour 1 might find Madame de 1 Estoradc at home 
I mean to call on her to-morrow after what has 
happened 

‘At four o’clock/ the lady called back, ‘when she 
come* m from the Tuilcrics, where she always walks 
with the children * 

One of the question* wbich bad been most frequently 
nwwted In the world of fashion since Madame de Rat- 
Qgnac* marriage was this — ‘Doc* Augusta love her 
husband f 

Doubt was allowaUe } MademoiseUe de Nudngens 
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marriage had been the ill-favoured and not very moral 
result of an intimacy such as is apt to react on the 
daughter’s life when it has lasted in the mother’s till the 
course of years and long staleness have brought it to a 
state of atrophy and paralysis In such unions, where 
love IS to be transferred to the next generation, the 
husband is usually more than willing, for he is released 
from joys that have turned rancid, and avails himself of 
a bargain like that offered by the magician in the Arabian 
Nights to exchange old lamps for new But the wife is 
in the precisely opposite predicament , between her and 
her husband there stands an ever-present memory 
which may come to life again Even apart from the 
dominion of the senses, she must be conscious of an older 
power antagonistic to her newer influence , must she 
not almost always be a victim, and can she be supposed to 
feel impassioned devotion to the maternal leavings ? 
Rastignac had stood waiting outside the door for about 
as long as it has taken to give this brief analysis of a not 
uncommon conjugal situation 

‘Well, good-night, Augusta,’ said he, preparing to 
depart 

As he piteously took his leave, the door was suddenly 
opened, and his wife, throwing herself into his arms, 
laid her head on his shoulder, sobbing. 

The question was answered Madame de Rastignac 
loved her husband. And yet the distant murmuring of 
a nice little hell might be heard under the flowers of this 
paradise 

Rastignac was less punctual than usual next morning , 
and by the time he went into his private office, the 
anteroom beyond was already occupied by seven appli- 
cants armed with letters of introduction, besides two 
peers and seven members of the Lower Chamber 

A bell rang sharply, and the usher, with such agitation 
as proved contagious among the Visitors, hurried into the 
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Miniftcr^i room A moment later he reappeared with 
the itercotrped apology— 

‘The himrttcr is called to attend a Council He 
mil, howcTCf, hare the honour of recctrinp the mem 
bers of the Upper and Jyower Chambcri The rest of 
the eentlcmcn are requested to call again 

‘out when — again I* asked one of the postponed 
victims ‘Tins IS (he third time I have called within 
three days, and all for nothing 

The usher shrugged his shoulders, as much at to say, 
‘TTiat IS no fault of m(nci I only obey orders. How 
ever, hearing some murmurs at to the privilege accorded 
to the Honounbic Members— 

‘Those gentlemen,* said he. with some pomposity, 
‘ come to dtscuss matters of pubW interest 
T*hc riiitofi having been paid in this false com the 
bell rang again, and the usher put on his most affable 
smile. 

13f some obscure natural affinity the happier portion 
of tnii little croud had gravitated Into one comer 
Though chcT had never met before, since most of them 
were the offspring of the latest national travail, the) 
had somehow recognised each other by a rrprruntatfVf 
manner, very difficult to define, but quite unmistakable 
It was to this upper side of the sieve, lo to apeak, that 
the man directed his insinuating plancc j not daring to 
dedde among so many great men, he mutely suggests — 
‘ VVhom shall I have the honour of announcing first f 
‘Gentlemen, said Colonel Franchessini, ‘I wUcvc I 
hare seen you all come in f * 

And he went towards the door which the usher 
threw open, announcing in a loud, distinct voice — 
‘Monsieur ic Colonel Fmnchesslni * 

‘Ah, a good beginning this morning I said the 
MmUter, gmng forward a few steps and holding out his 
^^d * What do you want of me, my dear fellow ? A 

railway, a canal, a tusjl.ruion bridge ? 

X 
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‘ I have come, my dear friend, to trouble you about a 
little private affair a matter that concerns both you 
and me ? ’ 

‘That is not the happiest way of urging the question, 
for I must tell you plainly I hold no good recommenda- 
tion to myself’ 

‘You have had a visitor lately?’ said the Colonel, 
proceeding to the point. 

‘ A visitor ? Dozens. I always have.’ 

‘Yes. But on the evemng of Sunday the 12th 
the day of the not ? ’ 

‘ Ah I now I know what you mean But the man is 
going mad ’ 

‘ Do you think so ? ’ said the Colonel dubiously. 

‘ Well, what am I to think of a sort of visionary who 
makes his way in here under favour of the relaxed 
vigilance which in a Ministerial residence always follows 
on musket-firing in the streets , who proceeds to tell 
me that the Government is undermined by the Repub- 
lican party, at the very moment when the Staff-officers 
of the National Guard assure me that we have not had 
even a skirmish, and who finally suggests that he is 
himself the only man who can insure the future safety 
of the dynasty ? ’ 

‘ So that you did not welcome him very cor- 
dially ? ’ 

‘ So that I soon showed him out, and rather perempt- 
orily, in spite of his persistency. At any time, and 
under any circumstances, he is a visitor I could never 
find agreeable , but when, on my pointing out to him 
that he holds a post for which he is admirably fitted, 
and which he fills with the greatest skill, so that it 
must be the utmost limit of his ambition, the maniac 
replies that unless his servites are accepted France is on 
the brink of a precipice, you may suppose I had but one 
thing to say namely, that we hope to save it without 
his help.’ ‘ 
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‘ Well, It U done I ’ said the Colonel ‘ But now, if 
you will allow me to explain maltcr* * 

The Minister, sitticig at his table with hu back to 
the hre, leaned round to look at the clock. 

* Look here, my dear fellow, said he, after teeing 
what the time was, ‘I have a lutpicion that you wiU 
not be bnef, and there is a hungry pack waiting outside 
that door even If I could give you time, I could not 
listen properly Be so kind as to go for an airmg till 
noon, and come back to breaklut I will mtn^uce 
you to Madame de Rasdgnac, whom you do not know, I 
Dcbeve, and when we nse from table we will take a turn 
in tbe garden there I shall be wholly at your service, 
and can give you all the nme you need * 

‘That will suit me pcrwtly, said the Colonel, 
Icivmg As he crossed the waiting room — 

‘Well, gentlemeo, said he, ‘rbarc not kept you 
long, have 1 f 

He shook bands with one and another, and went 

Three hours later, when the Colonel appeared In 
M dime dc Rastignac's drawing room — where he was 
introduced to her — he found there Nuangen, the 
Minister’s &thcr in law, who came almost every ^y to 
breakfast there on his way to the Bourse i Erotic 
Blondct, of the Dihati j Messrs Moreau (de I’Oisc), 
Dioms, and Camusot, three fiercely Conservative mem 
bers j and two of the newly elect, whose names it is not 
certain that Rastignac himself knew Frxnchessini 
also recomised Maroal de la Koche Hugon, the Minis- 
tcr'i brother m law ; the inevitable dcs Lupcaulx, a Peer 
ofFrance j and a third figure, who talked for a long time 
with Rasngnac m a window recess He, Emilc Blondct 
explained in reply to the Colonels mouincs, was a 
former functionary of the secret police, wno soil earned 
on hii profession as an amateur, makinp the round of all 
the Govemment offrt:ei every morning, under every 
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Ministry, with as much zeal and punctuality as if it still 
were his duty. 

In consequence of the somewhat keen remarks that 
had passed between the Colonel and Maxime de Trailles 
as to the frame of mind in which Madame de Rastignac 
might find herself when marriage should have palled a 
little, he was bound to give some attention to the last 
and fourteenth person, a fresh-coloured, rosy youth who 
was, he heard, the Minister’s private secretary. It is 
well known that private secretaries, when they are 
caught young, if they are but zealous and guileless, have 
to some extent taken the place of the aides-de-camp of 
the past. However, as soon as he heard Madame de 
Rastignac address this young official with the familiar 
rw, asking him after his mother Madame de Restaud, he 
troubled himself no further This was merely a little 
cousin, not a dangerous rival, whatever the playwrights 
may say, when a young wife has a due sense of her 
dignity. Monsieur de Rastignac had taken as his 
private secretary Felix Restaud, second son of his 
mother-in-law Madame de Nucingen’s sister Ernest, 
the elder, was pledged to the Legitimist party as having 
married Camille, daughter of the Vicomtesse de Grand- 
heu, who must not be confounded with the Duchess of 
the same name 

Madame de Rastignac, seen close, was fair but not 
lymphatic She was strikingly like her mother, but 
with the shade of greater elegance, which in parvenu 
families grows from generation to generation as they 
get further from the source. The last drop of the 
original Goriot seemed to have evaporated in this lovely 
young woman, who was especially distinguished by 
the fine hands and feet, which show breeding, and of 
which the absence in Madame de Nucmgen, in spite of 
her beauty, had always stamped her so distressmgly as 
the vermicelli-maker’s daughter 

The Colonel, as a man who mi^ht subsequently have 
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ideas of hit owH) showed repressed eagerness m hii 
attentions to Madame de Kastignac, with the galjintiy, 
now rather out of date, which seems addressed to Woman 
rather than to the individual woman } idle men alone, 
espccudJj if thej^ have been soldiers, kCCui to preserve a 
reflection of this tradition The Colonel, whose suc- 
ce»cs in the boudoir hod been many, knew that this 
distant method of preparing the approaches is a very 
effective stratc^ In besieging a place. Anairofadora 
non and worship, though so much out of fashion, never 
displeases a woman and, with the exception of a few 
who are Voltaircan sceptics as to love, regarding it 
as mere good fellowship, and laughing at the respectful 
feeling of a man who hesitates to approach them with a 
agar oetween his teeth, so to speak, most women axe 
grateful to an adorer, panicoiarly if be u not a Celadon, 
when he treats them with pious reverence and rather 
like sacred relics. 

The Colonel, as he meant to be asked to the bouse 
again, took care to speak of hu wife. ‘She Lved, he 
said, ‘very much m the old English way, m her own 
home but he would be happy to drag her out of her 
habitual retirement to introduce her to a lady of such 
distinguuhcd ment as Madame dc Rastignac, if indeed 
•he would allow him to bring her In spite of a wide 
difference m age between his wife and his friend the 
Ministers, they would find, he thought, one happy 
pomt of contact in a similar zeal for go^ works. 

In fact Franchcfsinj had hardly entered the room 
when he found himself obliged to take from Madame de 
Rastignic a ticket for a ball of which she Was a lady 
patroness, to be got up for the benefit of the victims of 
the recent earthquake in Martinique. 

It was the fashion then among women to display in 
•och sets of chanty an audacity beyond all bounds; 
now « It happened, Madame Franchesiini was an 
Irishwoman of great f lety, who spent in good works most 
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of her spare time after superintending the management 
of her house, and a large part of the sums she reserved 
for her own use apart from her husband’s. So the 
offer of an intimacy with a woman who would be so 
ready to give her money and her exertions when needed 
for a creche^ or infant schools, or children orphaned by 
the cholera, was a really skilful stroke of diplomacy, 
and It shows that the sportsman in the Colonel had not 
altogether killed the faculty of foresight 

Breakfast over, the guests left or withdrew to the 
drawing-room, and Franchessini, who had sat at 
Madame de Rastignac’s right hand, continued his con- 
versation with her 

While he, like Hercules at the feet of Omphale, 
devoted his anxious attention to the worsted work for 
the benefit of the poor which the Countess held in her 
pretty fingers, the Minister, m obedience to the proverb, 
‘ Give every dog his day,’ had taken imile Blondet’s arm 
Blondet of the Debats and made a couple of rounds 
of the grass plot that lay outside the glass doors of the 
drawing-room As he parted from him he gave him 
this final hint 

‘You understand? We do not want to drive a 
bargain ; however, the majority is ours ’ 

‘ Now for you and me, my friend > ’ said he to the 
Colonel, and they went into the garden 

‘I, less fortunate than you,’ said Franchessini, taking 
up his story at the point where it had been interrupted 
a few hours previously, ‘have kept up communications 
with the man we spoke of not constant, indeed , but 
a sort of evil concatenation of contact. To avoid ever 
having him in my house, we agreed that whenever he 
wanted to speak to me he should write to me without 
any signature and tell me where to meet him In the 
almost impossible event of my wishing to see him, I was 
to send a playing card figure cut out to his den in the 
Rue Sainte-Ajine, and he would notify the spot where 
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we might meet undistarbed He majr be trusted for a 
clever choice of a suitable place t no man knows his 
Pans better, or the wap of moving about g tund' 

* Hiph political qualifications I * said I^tignac 
sarcasticillj* 

tell you the whole truth, )oa see,* replied the 
ColoneL < to prove to you that, in my opinion, this is a 
man to be treated with respect { and, at the same time, 
that you may not suppose that I am showing you a 
mere phantasma^na with a new to persuading >ou 
into doing a Uing quite contrary to your 
intentions.’ 

‘Pray go on, said Rastignac, pausing to gather a 
full blown China rose — by waj, perhaps, of showmg hit 
perfect openness of mind 

‘On the evening of the very daj when you had given 
bun so rough a reception, and my election was already 
known by telegraph and announced in an evening paper, 
I received a note from him, a thing that had not 
happened for the last eighteen months — \ cry short and 
concac — “To-morrow morning, six o clock — Redoute 
de Clignancoart,”' 

‘Lice a challenge, observed Rastignac. 

‘A reminder of one, certainly; for, as you may 
remember, it was at Montmartre that, in that unfbrtu 
nitc duel — with my own hands — alxiut 1820 — poor 
young Toillefcr 1 — ^mctimcs, at dusk, I think of that 
luckless fellow, though the wtiund, as you know, was 
honestly given 

‘Ay, one of those ugly stones, said Rastignac,* which 
•areas from regretting our young days when such things 
were done.’ 

‘The man whom you call a visiontry, Franchessini 
j^nt on, ‘was, when J joined him, ntting on a knoll, 
bis head between his hands. When he beard me, and 

I went dose to him, he rose In a state of high cxdte 
took me by Ac band, led me to the spot — very 
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little altered where the duel took place, and in the 
strident voice you know so well. “What did you do 
here, nearly five-and-twenty years ago ? said he “ A 
thing,” said I, “ of which, on mv honour, I repent.” 

“ And 1 too And for whom ? ” As I made no reply, 
he went on “For a man whose fortune I wanted to 
make You killed the brother to please me, that the 
sister might be a rich heiress for him to marry 

‘ But It was all done without my knowledge,’ Rasti- 
gnac hastily put in ; ' and I did everything in my power 
to prevent it.’ 

‘So I told him,’ said the Colonel, ‘and he paid no 
heed to the remark, but only grew more frantic, 
exclaiming. “Well, and when I go to that man’s 
house, not to ask him a favour, but to olFer him my 
services, he shows me the door • And does he think I 
am going to overlook it ? ” ’ 

‘ He is remarkably touchy,’ said Rastignac quietly 
‘I did not show him the door I only rather roughly 
cut short his boasting and exaggeration ’ 

‘ He then went on,’ said the Colonel, ‘ to relate his 
interview with you the previous evening , the proposal 
he had made to give up his place in the criminal police 
in favour of a post as superintendent far more needed, 
in his opinion of political malefactors “ I am sick,” 
said he, “ of liming twigs to catch thieves, such an idiotic 
kind of game-bird that all their tricks are stale to me 
And, then, what interest can I find in nabbing men 
who would steal a silver mug or a few bank-notes, when 
there are others only waiting for a chance to grab at the 
crown ? ” ’ 

‘Very true,’ said Rastignac, with a smile, ‘if it were 
not for the National Guard, and the army, and the two 
Chambers, and the King who can ride ’ 

‘He added,’ said Franchessini, ‘that he was not 
appreciated, and, with a reminiscence of the lingo of the 
past, that he was fagged out ovef mere child’s play , 
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that he had in him very powerful i^ualitiCT adapted to 
ihinc in a higher iphcrc; that he had trained a man to 
take his placcj that 1 must positively see and talk to 
you j and that now 1 was a member, 1 had a nghi to 
speak and impress on you the possible results of a 
refusal * 

‘My dear fellow,’ sasd Raitignac decisively, ‘ I can 
but say, as I did at the beginning of our conversation, 
the man is a lunatic, and I have ncs er been afraid of a 
madman, whether a cheerful or furious one. 

‘I do not deny that I myself saw great dif&culties in 
the way of tatlstyin^ his demand. However, I tned to 
soothe him by promising to sec you, pointme out to him 
that nothing could be done in a hurry ; and in point of 
fact, but for an acetssoty dtcumstancc, I should pro- 
bably not have mentioned the matter for some long time 
to come * 

‘And that circumstance ? asked the Minister 

‘Yesterday momlne, replied the Colonel, ‘I had a 
visit from Maxime, who had just returned from Arcis- 
tur Aube ’ 

‘I know,’ said Rastignac. ‘ He menuoned the matter 
to me — an idea devoid of common-sense hither the 
roan on whom he wants to set your bloodhound is good 
for something— or he is not If he is not, It is perfc^ly 
useless to employ a dangerous and suspected instrument 
to destroy the thing that docs not exist If, on the 
other hand, we havo to do with a good man in the right 
place, he has, on the pbtfonn of the Chamber, and in 
the newspapers, every means, not only of parrying such 
blows as we may be able to stnke with muffled swords, 
hut of turning them against ourselves — Take it as a 
genera} role, in a country }ike ou"^ crazy fo puh]icity, 
wherever the hand of the police Is seen, even if it were 
to unveil the basest turpitude, you may be sure that 
there will be an outcry against the Government. 
Opinion In such a cate behaves like the man to whom 
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some one sang an air by Mozart to prove how great a 
composer he was The hearer, conquered by the 
evidence, said at last to the singer, “Well, Mozart 
may be a great musician, but you, my good friend, may 
congratulate yourself on having a great cold I ” ’ 

‘ Indeed, there is much truth in your remark,’ said 
Franchessini. ‘Still, the man Maxime wants to unmask 
can only be of respectable mediocrity; and without being 
able to lunge with such force as you suppose, he 
may nevertheless tease you a good deal. The most 
dangerous adversaries are not all giants of formidable 
eloquence ’ 

‘I expect to ascertain the true worth of your new 
colleague ere long from a quarter where I may count on 
better information than Monsieur de Trailles can com- 
mand On this occasion he has let himself in, and is 
trying to make up for lack of skill by vehemence As to 
your incubus whom I should not, in any case, employ 
to carry out Maxime’s dream as he seems not alto- 
gether useless, at least from the point of view of your 
connection with him, just to give him an answer I 
should say ’ 

‘Well, what?’ said Franchessini, with increased 
attention 

‘ I should tell him that, quite apart from his criminal 
experience, which, as soon as he heads the political 
ranks, might expose him to serious outrages that would 
recoil on 
records 

‘But records only,’ replied Franchessini ‘For you 
understand that when he ventured into your presence it 
was, so to speak, in a new skin.’ 

‘I know all,’ said Rastignac ‘You do not suppose 
that he is the only police spy in Pans After his visit I 
made inquiries, and I heard that since 1830, when he 
was placed at the head of his department, he had lived a 
middle-class life of the strictest rispectability , the only 


us, there are in his past life some very ugly 
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fmilt 1 iuTc to fiod with it b thit it 15 too perfect a 
db^iie 

‘ Nererthelets ’ md the Colonel 

‘ He if nch,* Raiagnac went on j ‘ hif takry if twelrc 
thoimnd francf a year from the Government j with 
three hundred thousand he inherited from Luacn de 
Rubempr^, and the profitt from a patent Jetther factory 
which ne haj near Gentflly, and which if paying very 
well Hu aunt Jacqueline CoIUn, who kc^ houte 
with him, itiU dabblef in certain dirty jobs, from which, 
of courte, the denves large profits j and I have itrong 
reifon to beheve that they ^ve both gambled fuccess- 
ftilly on the Bourse The deuce u in »t, my dear fellow, 
1 ^ under such arcumstances, a man cannot whitewash 
himself and turn over a new leaf In the age In which 
we live, luxury it a power it docs not, indeed, tccurc 
conttdenaon and respect, but it presents their counter- 
feit, which comet to much the same thing Just set 
tome great finacaert or statesmen 1 could name in a 
garret, or going about on foot — why. the »Li«t boys 
would run after them and boot them like drunkards or 
carmval guys I — And your man, who, to escape tramping 
the mud, wanted to perch his life on a pedestal, could 
find no better plan than to get himself suddenly trans- 
ferred to the furthest social pole from his own Every 
evenmg now, m a caf6 close to the Pr6fecture, at the 
foot of the Pont Saint MicbeL, he sits down sociably to 
his game of doexunoes and on Sundays he goes with a 
party of retired tradesmen to spend the day m philo- 
sophical retirement in a shanty be has bought not far 
from thewoodsof RomainviUcin thePrts Saint Gervau 
there he tnes to grow blue dabbas, and was talking last 
year of crowning a roie-quccn I 

‘ Now all this, my dear Colonel is too bucohe to 
lead up to the supenntendence of the pobtical pobce 
Let him bestir himself a little — this old fling 

a little money aboot^ give some dinners! — Why, the 
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executioner could get men to dine with him if he 
wished It ’ 

‘I quite agree with you,* said Franchessini ‘I think 
that he keeps himself too much curled up for fear of 
attracting notice.’ 

‘Tell him, on the contrary, to uncurl, and, since he 
wants to have a finger in public business, he should find 
some creditable opportunity for being talked about. 
Does he fency that, hide in what corner he will, the 
press will not know where to find him ? Let him do as 
the niggers do , they do not try to wash themselves 
white, but they have a passion for bright colours, and 
dress in scarlet coats covered with gold braid I know 
what I should do in his place to appear thoroughly 
cleaned, I should take up with some actress, some one 
very notorious, conspicuous, before the public I do 
not say that I would rum myself, but I would seem to 
ruin myself for her, with all the airs of one of those 
frenzied passions for which the public is always 
indulgent, if not sympathetic I should display all my 
luxury on this idol’s account , people would come, not 
to my house, but to hers Then, thanks to my mistress, 
I should be endured at my own table, and by degrees I 
should make a connection All the leading men m our 
sphere of life gather round a famous actress as inevitably 
as moths round a candle , the men who can make or 
pnmake, or which is the crowning feat of art can 
remake a reputation Politicians, men on ’Change, 
journalists, artists, men of letters, I would harness them 
all to drag me out of the mud, while feeding them 
well, and showing myself ever ready with my sympathy, 
and yet more with my money, to help them in a hundred 
little ways 

‘ All this, my dear fellow, will not, of course, make 
him a Saint Vincent de Paul though he too had been 
on the galleys but it would get him classed among the 
third or fourth rate notabilities* a man possible to 
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deal with The road thus laid, Monsieur dc Saint- 
E5te^'c might prorc “negotiable j and if he then came 
to me, and I were still in power, 1 might be able to 
hiten to him. 

* There is certainly something to be said for this plan, 
replied Franchessini But in hii onn mind he reflected 
that his fhend the Minister had made great strides since 
the days of the Pension Vauquer, and that he snd 
Vautnn — as Saint Esteve was then called — had ex 
changed parts. 

*But at any rate, added Rastignac, going up the 
steps to return to the drawing room, * maxc him dearly 
understand that he misinterpreted my wav of reccinng 
him That evening I wasnaturally absoroed inanxious 
reflections ’ 

* Be (juite easy, said Franchessini, * I will talk to him 
ui the right svay { for, os 1 must repeat, he is not a man 
to drive to caticuiitles { there have been incidents In our 
past which cannot be wiped out 

And as the Minuter made 00 reply, it was sufficiently 
obvious that he appreciated the observation at its true 
value. 

* You will be here for the King 1 speech, I hope,* 
said Raiagnac to the Colonel; ‘we want a little 
enthusiasm 

Franchessini, before leaving, asked Madame de 
Rastignac to name a day when he might have the 
honour of bringing his wire to call 

‘ Any day, replied Augusta, * but more especially any 
Friday 

At the hour when Rastignac, by his wifes iustruc 
tions, thought himself sure to find Madame de 1 Eatoradc, 
he did not fail to calL Like all wha had been present 

the httle scene to which Monsieur de Ronquerollcs 
rcmaiki had given nse, the Minister hid been struck by 
the Countess^ agitatidh j and without concerning him 
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self to gauge the nature or depth of her feelings towards 
the man who had saved her child, he was convinced that 
she was at least greatly interested by him. 

The unexpected feat of -winning his election attracted 
the attention of the Government to Sallenauve, all the 
more because at first his nomination had hardly been 
taken seriously. It was known, too, that at the pre- 
liminary meeting on the eve of the election he had 
shown himself a clever man He might easily become 
a fairly resonant voice, speaking for a dangerous and 
restless party, represented in the Chamber by an almost 
imperceptible minority His fortune, whatever its 
origin, would enable him to dispense with Ministerial 
favours, and all the information obtainable represented 
him as a man not easily turned from the path he 
had chosen, and characterised by a certain gravity of 
demeanour and purpose On the other hand, the 
obscurity that hung over his history might at any 
moment serve to extinguish him 

Rastignac, while affecting to discard with vehemence 
the idea of an attack from that side, in his own mind 
did not altogether renounce the possibility of using 
means which he foresaw would be difficult to handle , 
he would fall back on them only if it were obviously 
necessary In this state of things Madame de I’Estorade 
might be useful in two ways through her it seemed 
easy to arrange an accidental meeting with the new 
deputy, so as to study him at ease and ascertain whether 
there were any single point at which he might prove 
accessible to terms And since this, it would seem, 
was improbable, it would at any rate be easy, by con- 
fiding to Madame de I’Estorade in a friendly but official 
way the underhand plotting that was going on against 
Sallenauve, to wal-n him to be cautious, and conse- 
quently less aggressive 

And all this would follow naturally from the step the 
Minister was now taking By seeming to call on pur- 
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pose to apologise for Monticur de Ronqucrolln mode 
of speech, he would allude in the raoit natural rruvincr 
possible to the man who had been the occasion and the 
object of it I and the convemtion once started on these 
lines, he mutt be clumsjr indeed if he could not achiese 
one or the other, or possibl) both, of the results he 
aimed at 

Monsieur de Raitignac a plan of action was, however, 
destined to be modified The servant, who happened to 
be speaking to the gatekeeper, had just informed the 
visitor that Madame de 1 h^toradc was not at home, 
when Monsieur de 1 Estoradc came in on foot and 
seeing the Minister’s carnage, rushed forward How 
ever well a man mtj stand with the world, it always 
seems a pitp to dismiss a visitor of such importance ; and 
the accountant general was not the man to resign him 
self to such a mrsforiune without a struggle 

* But mj wife will soon be in he insisted &s he uw 
hii house threatened with the loss of such a piece of 
good fortune *She is gone to ViIIc d Avraf with her 
^ughter, and Monsieur and Madame Octave de Camps 
Monsieur Marie Gaston, a great fnend of ours — the 
charming poet, sou know, who married Louise de 
Chaulleu — has a house there, where his wife died He 
has never till now set foot in it since that misfortune 
These ladies were so chantabic as to accompanr him, so 
as to break the shock of his return , and a little out of 
cunosity too, for the villa is said to be one of the most 
perfect retreats ever imagined 

* Bat in that case Madame de 1 Estoradc s visit maj 
last dll late, said Rastrgnac *■ It was to her, and not to 
you, my dear Count, that I came to offer my apologies 
for the little scene last evening which seemed to annoy 
her a good deal, — -WiU you kindly express to her from 
me 

‘I will stake my head on It, my dear sir, that by the 
time you rum the itrrtrt comer, my wife will be here j 
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she IS absolutely punctual in everything she does, and 
to me It is simply miraculous that she should be even a 
few minutes late.’ 

Seeing him so bent on detaining him, Rastignac 
feared to be disobliging, and made up his mind to be 
dragged out of his carriage, and await the Countess’s 
return in her drawing-room , for, often enough, for less 
than this a faithful voter has been lost. 

‘So Madame Octave de Camps is in Pans ? ’ said he, 
for the sake of saying something 

‘Yes, she made her appearance unexpectedly without 
letting my wife know, though they are in constant 
correspondence Her husband has, I think, some request 
to make to you You have not seen him ? ’ 

‘ No , but I think I remember seeing his card.’ 

‘It is some mining business he is projecting, and 
as I have your ear, allow me to tell you something 
about It. 

‘ Mercy f ’ thought Rastignac, ‘ I am very kind, I am 
sure, to have come here merely to stand a fire of recom- 
mendations, point-blank ’ 

So, cutting short the explanation I’Estorade had 
already begun, and seeing no reason why he should not 
quite unceremoniously ask the husband one of the things 
which he had proposed to ask the wife 

‘ Excuse my interruptmg you,’ said he, ‘ we will 
return to the subject , but at this moment I am in some 
uneasiness ’ 

‘ How IS that 

‘ Your friend Sallenauve’s election has made a devil of 
a rumpus. The King was speaking of him to me this 
morning, and he was not particularly delighted when I 
communicated to him the opinion you expressed only 
last evening as to our new adversary.’ 

‘ Bless me > But, as you know, the tnbune is a rock 
on which many a ready-made reputation is wrecked 
And I am sorry too that you should have spoken of 
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Sallenaove to the King u t fiicnd of ouri. It it not I 
who direct the elections. You thould appeal to the 
Minuter of the Interior I can only *17 that I tned 
fifty wayi to hinder the arctomc man from standing 

‘Bnt you mutt tee that the King can owe you no 
grudge because yon happen to know a candidate to 
absolutely undreamed of 

‘"No But litt evening in your own drawing room 
you remarked to my wife ^t the teemed greatly 
interested in him I could not contradict before others, 
because it is monstrous to deny knowledge of a man to 
whom we he under to tenotu an obhgation But, in 
fact, my wife etpeaally bat felt that obligadon a burden 
since the day when he went ofi^ to stand for election 
Though she never trouble* her head about pohtics, she 
prefers the society of those who swim m our own 
waters, and she probably foresees that an indmacy with 
a man whose daily business it is to attack oar side may 
be difficult and very moderately pleasant She eren 
said to me the other day that he was an acquaintance to 
be <^edy dropped 

‘Not, I hope,* intemiptcd Rasognac, ‘before you 
have done me the service I came to ask. 

‘At your service, my dear Minuter, whatever it may 
be. 

‘ To plunge in head foremost, then before scemg thu 
man in the Chamber 1 want to take bit measure, and 
for that purpose I want to meet him To mvitc him 
to dine with us would be useless { under the eye of hu 
pnry he would not dare to accept, even if he wished it 
Besides, he would he on hit guai^, and I should not see 
him as he Is. But if we came across each other by 
chance, I should find him^ at it were, m undrett, and 
could feel my way to ditcovcr if he hat a weak 
spot, 

‘If I asked him to meet ^u at dinner here, there 
would be the difficulty — Supposing I were to find 

Y 
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out some evening that he intended to call, and sent you 
word in the course of the day ? ’ 

‘We should be too small a party,’ said Rastignac, 
‘ and then a separate conversation between two is 
hard to manage , the meeting is so intimate that any 
betrays the aggravating circumstance of pre- 
meditated arrangement ’ 

‘ Stay ^ ’ cried Monsieur de I’Estorade, ‘ I have a 
bright idea ’ 

‘ If the idea is really bright,’ thought the Minister, 
‘ I shall have gained by not finding the lady in, for she 
certainly would not have been so anxious to carry out 
my wishes.’ 

‘ One day soon,’ I’Estorade went on, ‘ we are giving a 
little party, a children’s dance It is a treat my wife, 
tired of refusing, has promised our little girl, in fact as a 
festival to celebrate our joy at still having her with us 
The Preserver, as you perceive, is an integral and indis- 
pensable Item, and I think I may promise you noise 
enough to enable you to take your man aside without any 
difficulty, while at a party of that kind premeditation 
can hardly be suspected ’ 

‘The idea is certainly a good one probability alone 
IS wanting ’ 

‘ Probability ? ’ 

‘Certainly You forget that I have been married 
scarcely a year, and that I have no contingent to 
account for my presence that evening among your 
party ’ 

‘ That IS true I had not thought of that ’ 

‘But let me consider,’ said the Minister ‘Among 
your guests will there be the little Roche-Hugons ? ’ 

‘ No doubt , the children of a man I should esteem 
most highly even if he had not the honour of so near a 
relationship to you ’ 

‘ Well, tJien, all is plain sailing My wife will come 
with her sister-in-law, IVladame de la Roche-Hugon, to 
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tet her meces danang — nothing is more complimentarj 
on such occasions than to drop in without the formality 
of an invitation) and 1, withont saying anything to 
my Wife, am gallant enough to come to take her 
home.’ 

* Admirable I’ said Monsieur de 1 Estorade, *and we 
by this httle drama gam the delightful rcahty of your 
presence here I ’ 

^Yon are too kind,* said RasQgnacL shaking hands 
cordially * But I believe it will be well to say nothing 
to Madame de 1 Estoradc. Oor puntan, if he got wind 
of the plan, is the man to stay away It will be better 
that I should pounce on him unexpectedly hke a dger 
(fn Its prey 

‘ Quite so — A lurpnse for everybody 1 

‘Tten I am off, uid Rastignac, ‘for fear I should 
^ drop a word to Madame del Estorade I shall be able to 
amuse the ICine to>morrow by telling him of our little 
plot and the education of children to be political go- 
betweens ’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade philosophi 
cally, * 18 not this the whole history of hfc great effects 
from small causes ? ’ 

Rastignac had only lust left when Mad me dc 
I Estoradc, her daughter Nais, and her friends Monsieur 
and Madame Octave dc Camps came into the drawing 
room where the conspiracy had been kid against the new 
member's independence — a plot here recorded at some 
length as a speamen of the thousand and-one tnviahties 
to which a constitutional minister not unfrequently has 
to attend 

‘ And do you not smell the smell of a Mmister here? 
said Monsieur dc 1 Ertomde, 

‘ Not such a very dehaous scent, I am sure, replied 
Monsieur de Campi, who, as a LiCgitimiit, belonged to 
the Opposition. 

‘ That is a matter cf taste, said the Peer — ‘ My dear, 
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he went on, addressing his wife, ‘you have come salatc 
that you have missed a distinguished visitor.’ 

‘ Who IS that i* ’ the Countess asked indifferently. 

‘ The Minister of Public Works, who came to offer 
you an apology He had noted with regret the un- 
pleasant impression made upon you by the theories put 
forward by that wretched Ronquerolles.’ 

‘That IS disturbing himself for a very small matter,’ 
replied Madame de I’Estorade, who was far from sharing 
her husband’s excitement 

‘At any rate,’ replied he, ‘it was very polite of him 
to have noticed the matter ’ 

Madame de I’Estorade, without seeming to care 
much, asked what had passed in the course of the 
visit 

‘We discussed indifferent subjects,’ said Monsieur de 
I’Estorade craftily ‘ However, I took the opportunity 
of getting a word in on the subject of Monsieur de 
Camps’ business ’ 

‘ Much obliged,’ said Octave, with a bow ‘ If only 
you could have persuaded the gentleman to grant me a 
sight of his private secretary, who is as invisible as him- 
self, between them they might arrange to give me an 
interview ’ 

‘You must not be annoyed with him,’ said Monsieur 
de I’Estorade ‘ Though his office is not strictly 
political, Rastignac has, of course, been much taken up 
with election matters Now that he is freer, we will, 
if you like, call on him together one morning ’ 

‘I hesitate to trouble you about a matter that ought 
to go smoothly of itself, I am not asking a favour I 
never will ask one of this Government, but since 
Monsieur de Rastignac is the dragon m charge of the 
metallic treasures of the soil, I am bound to go through 
the regular channel and apply to him.’ 

‘We can settle all that, and I have started the thing 
in the right direction,’ replied Mbnsieur de I’Estorade 
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Then, to change the conversation, he md to Madame 
dc Camra — 

‘ Well, ind the chalet is it rcallr such a man cl ? 

‘Oh, said Midame Octa\c,‘it 11 a fascinating place 
you can hai c no idea of such elegant perfection and such 
ideal comforts 

‘And Mane Gaston ? asked Monsieur dc I Estorade 
much as Orgon asks,‘And Tartuffe ? — but with far 
less anxious cunosity 

‘ He was — I will not say quite calm, replied Madame 
dc I Estorade, ‘but certainly quite master of himself 
His behaviour was all the more satisfactory because the 
day began with a senous disappointment 

‘ What faap(>ened ? asked Monsieur dc 1 Estorade. 

‘ Monsieur de Sallenauvc could not come with him, 
cried Nats, making vt her business to reply 

She was one of those children brought up in a hot 
house who intervene rather oftencr than they ought in 
matters that are discussed in their presence* 

‘Nau, taid her mother, ‘go and ask Mary to put 
your hair up* 

The child perfectly understood that she was sent away 
to her English nunc for having spoken out of season, and 
she went off with a little pout. 

‘This morning, said Madame de PEstorade, as soon 
as Nan had dos^ the door, ‘Monsieur Mane Gaston 
and Monsieur dc Sallcruuve were to have set out 
together for Villc-d Avray, to rcccirc us there, as had 
been arranged} last evening they had a visit from the 
organist who was 10 active in promoting Monsieur dc 
SaUenauve s clectlon—he came to bear the Italian house- 
keeper ting and deddc as to whether the were fit to 
appear in public,’ 

‘To be sure 1 said Monsieur de \ Estorade. ‘Now 
we have ceased to make statues, wc mutt quarter her 
somewhere 1 * 

‘As you tay, answered hit wife, rather tartly 
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‘ Monsieur de Sallenauve, to "silence slander, was anxious 
to enable her to follow out her own idea of going on 
the stage , but he wished first to have the opinion of a 
judge who IS said to be remarkably competent. The 
two gentlemen went with the organist to Samt-Sulpice, 
where the handsome Italian sings every evening m the 
services for the month of Mary After hearing her 
“ That contralto has at least sixty thousand francs in her 
throat * ” the organist remarked ’ 

‘Just the income I derive from my forges * ’ remarked 
Octave de Camps 

‘ On returning home,’ Madame de I’Estorade went on, 
‘ Monsieur de Sallenauve told his housekeeper of the 
opinion pronounced on her performance, and with the 
utmost circumspection he insinuated that she must now 
soon be thinking of making her living, as she had always 
intended “Yes, I think the time is come,” said Signora 
Luigia Then she closed the conversation, saying, “We 
will speak of it again ” This morning at breakfast they 
were much surprised at having seen nothing of the 
Signora, who was habitually an early riser Fancying 
she must be ill. Monsieur de Sallenauve sent a woman 
who 'comes to do the coarser cleaning to knock at her 
door No answer. More and more anxious, the two 
gentlemen went themselves to find out what was 
happening 

‘ After knocking and calling in vain, they determined 
to turn the key and go in. In the room nobody , but 
instead, a letter addressed to Monsieur de Sallenauve 
In this letter the Italian said that, knowing herself to be 
in his way, she was retiring to the house of a woman 
she knew, and thanked him for all his kindness to her ’ 

‘ The bird had felt its wings I ’ said Monsieur de 
I’Estorade ‘ It had flown away ’ 

‘That was not Monsieur de Sallenauve’s idea,’ said 
the Countess. ‘ He does not for an instant suspect her 
of an impulse of ingratitude Belore explaining to the 
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meeting of voter* the relation in which they stood, 
Monsieur de Sallenanvc, having ascertained that he 
would be questioned about it, had with great delicacy 
wntten to ask her whether this public avowal would not 
be too painful to her She replied that she left it 
entirely to him. At the tame time, he noticed on his 
return that she was out of spirits, and treated him with 
more than usual formality) whence he now concludes 
that fancying herself a burden to him, in one of those 
fits of folly and temper of which the is peculiar]; capable, 
she has thought it incumbent on her to leave bis house 
without allowing him in any w*ay to concern himseir 
with providing for her to the future 

^WcU, well, said Monsieur de 1 Estorade, Muck go 
with her I — A good riddance. 

* Neither Monsieur de Sallcnauvc nor Monsieur 
Mane Gaston takes such a stoical view of the matter 
knowing the womans determined and headstrong 
nature, they fear lest she should have laid violent 
hands on her life — an idea which her previous history 
|mtifies. Or else they fear that she has been ill adviieiL 
The under servant I mentioned had observed that while 
the gentlemen were in the country, Signora Luigia two 
or three times had a mystenous visitor in the person of 
a middle aged lady, handsomely dressed, who come in a 
carnage, but whose appearance was singular, and who 
made a great show of secrecy about their interviews. 

*Some charitable visitor, said Monsieur de PEstomde, 
‘since the runaway is one of the very devout. 

‘ At any rate, that must be ascertained' j and it was to 
discover what ha* become of the lucklcs* creature that 
Monrieur de Sallcnauvc, br Monsieur Mane Gaston i 
earnest desire, spent the day In the search instead of 
accompanying him to ViUc-o Array * 

‘I adhere to my opinion, replied Monsieur de 
I Estoradc ‘ And in spite of immaculate virtue on both 
•idea, I maintain tbat'bc has been caught by her 
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‘ At any rate,’ remarked Madame de I’Estorade, 
emphasising the word, ‘ it does not seem that she has 
been caught ’ 

‘ I do not agree with you,’ said Madame de Camps. 
‘ Flying from a person is often a proof of very -true 
love.’ 

Madame de I’Estorade looked at her friend with some 
vexation, and a faint colour flushed her cheeks. But 
this no one noticed, the servant having thrown the 
double doors open and announced that dinner was 
served. 

After dinner, they proposed to go to the play, it is 
one of the amusements that Parisians most miss in the 
country, and Monsieur Octave de Camps, whose odious 
ironworks, as Madame de PEstorade called them, had 
made him a sort of ‘Wild Man of the Woods,’ had 
come to town eager for this diversion, for which his 
wife, a serious and stay-at-home woman, was far from 
sharing his taste. 

So when Monsieur de Camps spoke of going to the 
Porte Saint- Martin to see a fairy piece that was attract- 
ing all Pans, his wife replied 

‘ Neither I nor Madame de I’Estorade have any wish 
to go out We are very tired with our expedition, and 
wiU give up our places to Nais and Rene, who will 
enjoy the marvels of the Rose-fairy far more than we 
should.’ 

The two children awaited the ratification of this plan 
with such anxiety as may be imagined Their mother 
made no objection , and thus, a few minutes later, the 
two ladies, who since Madame de Camps’s arrival in 
Pans had not once been able to escape from their 
surroundings for a single chat, found themselves left to 
an evening of confidential talk. 

‘ Not at home to anybody,’ said Madame de I’Estorade 
to Lucas, when the party were faii^y off" 
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Then, taking as her itarting point the last words 
spoken hy Madame de Camps before dinner — 

‘You really have, mj dear friend, said she, ‘a stock 
of the sharpat little arrows, which go as straight to their 
mark as so many darts. 

‘ Now that we are alone,* replied Madame Octave, 
‘ I am going to deal you blows siHth a bludgeon j for, as 
you may suppwse, 1 have not travelled two hundred 
leagues and abandoned the care of our business, which 
Monsieur de Camps has trained me to manage very 
competently when he is absent, only to tell you sugared 
truths,* 

‘I am willing to hear anything from you-* said 
Madame de 1 Estoradc, pressing her fnends hand — her 
dear coiisacncc-kccpcr, as she called her 

‘ Your last letter simply frightened me. 

‘Why? Because I mwlf told you that this nun 
frightened me, and that 1 would find some means of 
keeping him at a distance? 

‘ Yes, Undl then I had doubted what my advice 
ought to bej but from that moment I became so uneasy 
about you, that, 10 spite bf all Monsieur de Camps 
objections to ray making the journey, I was determined 
to come — and here I am * 

‘ But, I assure you, I do not understand 

‘ Well, supposing Monsieur de Camps, Monsieur 
Mane Gaston — or even Monsieur do Rasrignac, though 
his nuts intoxicate your husband with delight — were 
either of them to get into the habit of calling, would it 
disturb you as mu^ ? 

‘ No, u-j uJnly not } but neither of these men has any 
such claim on me as tins man has. 

Do you believe, tell me truly, that Monsieur de 
Sallenauve is ui love with you ? 

‘ No I believe, I am perfectly certain that he Is 
not I but I also believe that on my part 

* We will come to that presently What I want to 
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know now is whether you wish that Monsieur ^de 
Sallenauve should fall in love with you ? ’ 

‘ God forbid f ’ 

‘ Well, an excellent way of drawing him to your heel 
IS to hurt his conceit, to be unjust and ungrateful to 
compel him, in short, to think about you.’ 

‘ But IS not that a rather far-fetched notion, my dear? ’ 
‘ Why, my dear child, have you never observed that 
men, if they have any subtlety of feeling, are more 
readily caught by severity than by softness , that we 
plant ourselves most solidly in their minds by a stern 
attitude, that they are very like those little lap-dogs 
who never want to bite till you snatch away your 
hand ? ’ 

‘ If that were the case, every man we scorn and never 
even think of glancing at would be a lover ^ ’ 

‘ Now, my dear, do not put nonsense into my mouth. 
It IS self-evident that m order to catch fire a man must 
be predisposed to combustion , that, to go to a man’s 
head there must be some beginnings of a fancy on both 
sides ; and it seems to me that between you and Mon- 
sieur de Sallenauve there has been ample introduction * 
Though he may not love you, he loves your semblance, 
and, as you said the other day, wittily enough, what is 
there to prevent him, now that the other is evidently lost 
beyond recall, from a ricochet into love for you ? ’ 

‘ But, on the contrary, he has better hopes than ever 
of finding the lady, by the help of a very clever seeker 
who IS making inquiry.’ 

‘Well and good, but supposing he should not find 
her for a long time to come, are you to spend the time 
in getting him on your hands ? ’ 

‘ Dear Dame Morality, I do not at all accept your 
theory, at any rate so far as he is concerned . he will be 
very busy , he will be far more devoted to the Chamber 
than to me, he is a man of high self-respect, who would 
be disgusted by such mean behaViour on my part, and 
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thmk It supremciv unjost and ungratefol ; and if I try 
to put two feet of distance between ui, he will put four, 
)’ou maj' be quite certain * 

* But j^ 5 u, mj dear ? said her friend, 

* How — I ? 

‘Yes — you who are not so busy, who have not the 
Chamber to absorb you, who have — I will allow-^lcnty 
of self respect, but who know as much about afiairs of 
the heart as a school cirl or a wet-nurse — what is to 
become of you under the perilous regimen you propose 
to follow ? 

‘ 1 1 — If I do not love him when I see bun, I shall still 
leu love him when he Is absent * 

‘So tbit if you found him accepting this ostracism 
with indifference, TOur woman t pnde would not be in 
the least shocked f ' 

* Of coune not } it it that I atm at ’ 

‘ And supposing, on the other band, that he complaint 
of your beWviour, or without complaining, suffers 
acutely, will your conscience have really nothing to say 
to vou f ’ 

‘It will say that I have acted for the best — that I 
could not do otherwise 

‘ And If his success is so great that it comes to your 
ears, if bis name hUi all the hundred mouths of Fame, 
you will still forget his existence f 

‘ I shall think of him as 1 do of Monsieur Thiers or 
Monsieur Berryer 

‘And Nail, who dreams only of him, and who will 
uy even more emphatically than on the day when he 
first dined with you, “How well he talks, momma I ** 

‘ Oh 1 if you take a child s silly chatter into 
account 

‘ And Monsieur de 1 Elstorade, who annoys you already 
when, in his blind devotion to party spint, he utters 
some 111 notured Insiouation about Monsieur de Salle 
oauve— >'wiU you sUcfice him on every occasion when he 
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IS perpetually talking, about this man, denying his 
talents, his public spint ? You know the verdict men 
always pronounce on those who do not agree with their 
opinions ’ 

‘ In short,’ said Madame de I’Estorade, ‘ you mean to 
say that I shall never be so much tempted to think of 
him as when he has gone quite out of my ken ? ’ 

What has happened to you once, my dear, when he 
followed you about, and his sudden disappearance sur- 
prised you, like the silence when a drum that has been 
deafening you for an hour on end abruptly stops its 
clatter.’ 

^ In that there was reason His absence upset a plan.’ 
‘ Listen to me, my dear,’ said Madame de Camps 
gravely , ‘ I have read and re-read your letters In them 
you were more natural and less argumentative , and 
they left me one clear impression that Monsieur de 
Sallenauve had certainly touched your heart if he had 
not invaded it ’ 

At a gesture of denial from Madame de I’Estorade, 
her strenuous Mentor went on 

‘ I know you have fortified yourself against such a 
notion And how could you admit to me what you 
have so carefully concealed from yourself? But the 
thing that is, ts You cannot feel the magnetic 
influence of a man , you cannot be aware of his gaze 
even without meeting his eye, you cannot exclaim, 
“ You see, Madame, I am invulnerable to love,” without 
having been mqre or less hit already ’ 

^ But so many things have happened since I wrote 
those preposterous things I ’ 

‘ It IS true, he was only a sculptor, and now, in the 
course of time, he may possibly be in the Ministry, like 
I will not say Monsieur de Rastignac, for that is not 
saying much, but like Canalis the great poet ’ 

‘ I like a sermon to have some conclusion,’ said 
Madame de I’Estorade pettishly. 
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‘ You *ay to me, replied Madame de Camp*, * exactly 
what VergTiiaud laid to Robespierre on the 3 lit of May, 
for in the toUtudeof our wildemeis 1 have been read- 
ing the hittory of the French Revolution | and I reply 
m Robespierre* words, “Yes, I am coming to the 
concluiion^ — a conclusion against your pnde as a 
woman, who having reached the age of two-and thirty 
without suspecting what lore might be even in mamed 
life^ cannot admit that at so advanced an age she should 
yield to the unirenal lawt ngainit the memory of all 
your sermons to Louise de Chauheu, proving to her 
that there is no misfortune so great at a passion that 
captures the heart — very much as if )‘Ou were to argue 
that an inflammation of the lungs was the worst impru 
dence a sick man could commit against your apnallmg 
Ignorance, which conceive* that merely saying “ 7 will 
flsj” m a resolute tone is stronger than an inclination 
complicated by t concurrence of arcumstonces from 
whi^ the cleverest woman, my cousin the Princessc de 
Cadignan let us say, could scarcely shake herself free, 

*But the practical conclusion said Madame de 
1 Estorade, impatiently patting her knee with her pretty 
hand 

‘My conclusion is this,* replied her friend ‘I do 
not really see any danger of your drowning unless you 
arc SO foolish as to try to stem the stream You are 
firm tempered, you roive good pnnciples, and are 
rdlgtous { you worship your ^ildrcn, and for their takes 
you esteem their father Monsieur de 1 Estorade, who 
has now for more than fifteen year* been the companion 
of your life With so much ballast you will not upset, 
and, believe me, you arc well afloat,* 

‘ W dl , tb cn ? taid Madame de I Estorade, 

‘ Well, then, there Is no necessity for violent efforts, 
with very doubtful results, in my opinion, to preserve an 
unmoved attitude under impossible conditions, when 
you have already to-ti great extent abandoned it You 
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are quite sure that Monsieur de Sallenauve will never 
think of inviting you to take a step further j you have 
said 'that he is leagues away from thinking of such a 
thing. Keep still then where you are , make no barri- 
cades when nobody is attacking you, /do not excite 
yourself over a useless defence which woiilld only involve 
you in painful tempests of feeling and qonscience, while 
endeavouring to pacify your conscience and bring peace 
to your heart just rippled by a breath/of wind. 

‘The bond of friendship betweein man and woman 
always, no doubt, bears some hue of the usually warmer 
sentiments that exist between thq'two sexes, but it is 
not a mere empty illusion, nor ykn ever-yawning gulf 
If Louise de Chaulieu and her adorable first husband 
had lived, were you not already on such a footing of 
intimacy with hun as never existed between you and 
any other man? And now,;ivith her second husband, 
Monsieur Marie-Gastt^n, arc you not on quite excep- 
tiorial terms in memory of the friend you have lost ^ 
And even with the escort of your little girl, my 
husband, and myself. Would you have thought of paying 
the kindly visit we cari-ied out to-day to the first comer, 
just anybody, without some previous knowledge and 
recommendation ? ’ 

‘ Then I am to make a fnend of Monsieur de Salle- 
nauve ? said Madarae de I’Estorade pensively 

‘ Yes, my dear, to save yourself from his becoming a 
fixed idea a regret a remorse three things which 
^ poison life ’ 

‘ With the world looking on , with my husband, who 
has already had oifie fit of jealousy I ’ 

‘My dear, you may compromise yourself just as much 
or more in the eyes of the world by your efforts to 
mislead it as by the liberty you frankly allow yourself. 
Do you imagine, for instance, that your abrupt depar- 
ture last evening from the Rastignacs’, in order to avoid 
any discussion of your obligations to Monsieur de 
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Sallenauvc, can ha>c ctcapcd obscnralion ? And would 
not calmer demeanour have more cffeciualljr duguised 
the tense of indebtedness which )ou ditplajed, on the 
contrary, by so much agitation ? 

‘In that you arc quite right. — But tome ^leoples 
impudence when they talk has the gift of putting me 
beside mjriclf 

‘Your husband is, I think, somewhat altered, and not 
for the belter \/hat used to be attractive m him 
was the perfect respect, the unlimited deference he 
showed for your person, your ideas, your impressions, 
everything about you | that sort of dog like submissive 
ness gate him a dignity be had no loa of. for there is 
real greatness in knowing how to obey and to admire 
I may be mistaken, but 1 think politics have spoilt him \ 
as you cannot fill hu scat in the Upper Chamber, it has 
dawned on hit mind that be could quite well lire 
without you In your place I should keep a sharp eye 
on such fancies for independence t and since this ques* 
tion is the order of the day, I should make it a cabinet 
question on the point of Monsieur dc Sallcnauve 

‘But do you know, my dear friend, said Madame dc 
1 Eitoradc, laughing, ‘ that you arc delightfully pcitilcn 
tbl, and t^t if I acted on your advice I should bring 
down fire and sword ? 

‘Not at all, my child I am simply a woman of five 
and for^, who ruis always looked on things in their 
practical aspect ; and I did not mirry my husband to 
whom I am passionately attached tiU I was well assured, 
by putting him to a icvcre test, that he also was worthy 
of my esteem. It is not I who make life what it is I 
take It as I find it, trying to bring Order and pcnihihty 
into all the incidents tMt may occur I am not frantic 
passion hke LouUe de Chauueu, nor am I exaggerated 
p>od sense like Renee de I Estorade. I am a sort of 
jeamt in petticoats, convinced that rather wide sleeves 
ore more serviceable than sleeves that arc too tight 
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about the wrists , and I never set my heart on the Quest 
of the Absolute.’ 

At this moment Lucas opened the drawing-room 
door and announced Monsieur de Sallenauve. As his 
mistress gave the old man a look as much as to ask him 
how he dared take so little account of her orders, Lucas 
replied with a shrug, which seemed to say that this 
visitor was an article he could not have supposed would 
be included in the 'code of prohibition. 

As Sallenauve took his seat in a chair the man pushed 
forward for him 

‘You ^ee,’ Madame de Camps whispered to her 
friend, ‘ the servants even have an instinctive idea that 
he IS not a mere anybody ’ 

Madame de Camps, who had never met the new 
deputy, devoted her whole attention to studying him, 
and saw no reason to repent of preaching that he was 
not to be outraged Sallenauve accounted for his visit 
by his anxious curiosity to know how matters had gone 
off at ViUe-d’Avray , if he should hear that Mane- 
Gaston had been too much upset, he was quite prepared, 
though It was already late, to set out at once and join 
him. 

As to the business that had occupied his day, he 
had as yet had no form of success. He had availed 
himself of his title of Deputy, a sort of universal pass- 
key, to interview the prefect of police, who had referred 
him to Monsieur de Saint-Esteve of the detective 
department Sallenauve, knowing, as all Pans knew, 
the past history of this man, was amazed to find him an 
olEcial of good manners. But the great detective had 
not given him much hope 

‘A woman hidden in Pans,’ said he, ‘is literally an 
eel hidden m the deepest hole ’ 

He himself, with the help of Jacques Bncheteau, 
meant to continue the search during the whole of the 
next day, but if, by the evening, neither he nor the 
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preat ofiiaal inqiuiitor faad discovered anyihing, he was 
determined to go then to Villc d Array to be with 
Mane Gaston, ctmccminc whom he was far more 
uneasy than Madame de iTstorade w*as« 

As he said goo(bnigbt| before the return of Monsieur 
de I Estorade and Monsieur de Camps — who was to call 
for his wife — 

*l>o not forget,* said Afadamc de I Eitondc, *thac 
Naiss party is on the crening after to-morrou You 
wiU offend her mortally if )*ou fall to appear Try to 
persuade Mane>Gaston to come with you ; it will he a 
little dircrwon at any rate * 

On commg in from the theatre, Monsieur Octarc de 
Camps declared that it would be man) a long day before 
he would ever go to another fairy cxiraragania. Nan. 
on the contrary, still bewitched by the marvels she hao 
seen, benn to give an eager report of the pU), which 
showed how deeply it had struck her young imagin 
aaon 

As Madame de Camps went away with her husband, 
she remarked — 

*That little girl would make me very anxious ( she 
reminds me of Moiru d Aiglcmont Madame de 
1 Estorade has brought her on too fast, and 1 should not 
be surprised if in the future she gave them some 
trouble. 

It is difficult to hx the exact date in the hiitoir of 
modem manners, when a sort of new religion hao its 
rise which may be called the worship of children Nor 
would it be any easier to determine what the influence 
was under which this cultus actjuircd the extensive 
vogue It has now attilncd But while it remains 
inexplicable, the fact exists, and must be recorded by 
every fdthful chronicler of the greater and minor 
impulses of soaal life. 

Children now All the place in the flimily which was 
z 
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held among the ancients by the household gods, and the 
individual who should fail to share this devotion would 
be thought not so much a fractious and cross-grained 
person, perverse and contradictory, as simply an atheist. 
The influence of Rousseau, however who for a while 
persuaded all mothers to suckle their infants has now 
died out , still, he must be a superficial observer who 
would find a contradiction in this to the next remark 
Any one who has ever been present at the tremendous 
deliberations held over the choice of a wet nurse to live 
in the house, and understood the position this queen of 
the nursery at once takes up in the arrangements of the 
household, may be quite convinced that the mother’s 
renunciation of her rights is on her part only the first of 
many acts of devotion and self-sacrifice. The doctor 
and the accoucheur, whom she does not try to influence, 
declare that she is not equal to the task , and it is an 
understood thing that, solely for the sake of the being 
she has brought into the world, she resigns herself to 
the inevitable But, then, having secured for the child 
what schoolmasters describe as excellent and abundant 
board, what frantic care and anxiety surround it I ^ How 
often IS the doctor called up at night to certify that the 
mildest indigestion is not anattackofmuch-dreaded croup ^ 
How often is he snatched away from the bedside of the 
dying, and urgently plied with agonised questions by a 
mother m tears, who fancies that her cherub looks peeky 
or pasty^ or has not soiled its napkins quite as usual I 
At last the baby has got over this first difficult stage , 
released from the wet nurse’s arms, it no longer wears a 
Henri iv hat, bedizened with plumes and tufts like an 
Andalusian mule , but then the child, and its companions, 
still remind us of Spam dedicated to the Virgin and 
arrayed in white, they might be taken for young statues 
of the Commendatore in the opera of Don Giovanni 
Others, reminding us of Walter Scott and the ‘White 
Lady,’ look as if they had come •down from the High- 
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lindi, of which they display the costume — the short 
jachet and bare knees 

More often the sweet idols supply In thar dress what 
M Ballinche would have called a palingenesis of national 
hutory As we see,ln thcTuflencs,haircut squared 
Charles the velvet doublets, lace and embroidered 
coUan, the Cavalier hats, short capes, ruffles and shoes 
with roses, of Louis xui and Louis xiv^ we can go 
through a course of French history related by tailors and 
d osiuakers with stricter exactitude than by M^zeray 
and President Hinault. 

Next come anxietia, if not as to the healthy at any 
rate as to the consarutioa of our little household gods — 
for they arc always *0 delicate j and to strengthen them, 
a journey every year to the sea, or the countiy, or the 
Pyrenees, is imperatively ordered And, of course, 
during the five or six months spent by the mother m 
these hygienic wandenngs, the husband, if he 11 detained 
in Pans, most make the best of hit widowhood, of his 
empty and dismantled house, and the upheaval of all his 
habits. 

Winter, however, brings the family home again j but 
do you suppose that these precious darlings, puffled up 
with precoaty and importance, can be amus^ like the 
children bom in the ages of heartless in^tiade, with 
rattlea dolls, and twopenny Punches? What next. 
Indeed ! The boys most have pomes, agarettes, and 
novels; the httle girls mutt be allowed to play on a 
grand scale at being grdwn-up mistress of the house ; 
they give afternoon dances,and evening partiw with the 
genuine Gutgtul puppets from the Cbamps-Elys^es, or 
Robert HoLdin proaLsed o»i the card/ nor 

arc these like r^mbert and Molicre, you may depend on 
It I once on the programme, they are secured 

Finally, now and again these httle autocrati, like 
Naa de 1 Eitorade, get leave to give a party on a 
iuffldenily grovra up* acale to marc it ner<^ry to 
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engage a few police to guard the door, while at Nattier’s, 
at Delisle’s, and at Prevost’s the event casts its shadow 
before in the purchase of silks, artificial flowers, and real 
bouquets for the occasion. From what we have seen of 
Nais, It will be understood that no one was more 
capable than she of filling the part and the duties that 
devolved on her by her mother’s temporary abdication 
in her favour of all her power and authority. 

This abdication had dated from some days before the 
evening now arrived , for it was Mademoiselle Nais de 
I’Estorade who, in her own name, had requested the 
guests to do her the honour of spending the evening 
with her , and as Madame de I’Estorade would not carry 
the parody to such a length as to allow the cards to be 
printed, Nais had spent several days in writing these 
invitations, taking care to add in the corner the sacra- 
mental formula ‘ Dancing ’ 

Nothing could be stranger, or, as Madame Octave de 
Camps would have said, more alarming than the perfect 
coolness of this little girl of thirteen, standing, as she 
had seen her mother do on similar occasions, at the 
drawing-room door, and ton’ing the warmth of her 
welcome to the finest shades as she received her guests, 
from the most affectionate cordiality to a coolness 
verging on disdain With her bosom friends she warmly 
shook hands a V Anglatse , for others, she had smiles 
graduated for different degrees of intimacy , a bow or 
nod to those whom she did not know or care for , and 
ffqm time to time the most amusing little motherly air 
and pet words for the tiny ones who are necessarily 
included in these juvenile routs, difficult and perilous as 
such company is to manage. 

To the fathers and mothers ot her guests, as the party 
was not given for them, and she was acting strictly on 
the Evangelical precept. Smite parvulos ventre ad me^ Nais 
aimed at distant but respectful politeness. But when 
Lucas, reversing the usual order 6f things, in obedience 
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to her inrtnjctjon*. announced, ‘Mesdemoiwllet de It 
Roche-Hugon.Mtaaine la Baronnedela Roche-Hugon, 
and Madame la Comteste de Rastignac,’ the cunmng 
Lttle puss abandoned this studied reserre ; she rushed 
forward to meet the Ministers wife, and, with the 
prettiest possible grace, she seized her hand and 
kitsed It 

Monsieur and Madame de I’Estorade also pressed 
forward to welcome their unexpected Tiiitor and with- 
out allowing her to make any apology as to the liberty 
the had taken in conune with her sister in law without 
an mvitaaon, they led her to a good seat whence she 
could have a complete view of the proceedings, by this 
time of a very livdy character 

Nais could not accept every invitation to dance which 
the elegant hctle dandies vied with each other in pressing 
on her, and, indeed, she got a little confosed over the 
order of her engagements In spite of the fiunous 
^fwtentt errJiaU, her heedlcssness was near causing a 
revival of the perennial rivalry of France and perfidious 
Albion A quadrille promised twice over, to a young 
English nobl-rnan ten, and a boy from a prepara 
tory naval school — Bamiol s school — was about to result 
in lomethmg more than railing accuiadons, for the 
^ung heir to the English peerage had already doubled 
nil fist in attitude to box« 

This squabble being settled, another disaster befel a 
very small boy, leemg the servant bnng m a tray of 
cakes and coolmg dnnTts after a polka, which had made 
him very hot, was anxious to refresh himself ; but as he 
was too short to reach the level at which the objects of hit 
desire were held by the footman, he unfortunately tried 
clinging to the nm of the tray to bnng It within reach j 
the tray tilted, lost its balance, and one of its comers 
•erring u a gutter, there flowed, as from the um of a 
mythological nver god, a sort of cascade of mingled 
orgeat, currant-syrup,* and capiUaire, of which the 
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fountain-head was the overturned glasses. i^el7°had 

have been well if only the rash infant him. 
suffered from the sudden sticky torrent, 
confusion caused by the catastrophe, ten 
victims were severely splashed, among them fi^rafments 
infant bacchantes, who, enraged at seeing their g’^ 
stained, seemed ready to make a second Orpheu 
luckless blunderer 

While he was rescued with difficulty from thei^^g 
and delivered over to those of a German governi ’ 
had hastened to the scene of the uproar nrpitv 

‘What could Nais be thinking of,’ said 
fair-haired little girl to a youthful Highlander wit^^^ httle 
she had been dancing all the evening, ‘to inv 
children no bigger than that ? ’ er ‘ he 

‘ Oh, I quite understand,’ said the Highland Qgjj.g 
is a little boy belonging to the, Accountant^^ 
people , Nais was obliged to ask him on accoun 
parents , it was a matter of civility ’ friend’s 

At the same time putting his hand through a 

‘ I say, Ernest,’ he went on, ‘ I could smoke 
Suppose we try and find a corner out of all this i rcj-en 
‘I cannot, ray dear fellow,’ replied Ernest >3, s^gj^g 
ously. ‘You know that Leontine always makes-j^^ 
when she finds out that I have been smoking, j^^g 

the sweetest mood to-night There, look what 
just given me I ’ , , ^ 

‘A horse-hair ring, with two flaming hearts, 11 
the Highlander scornfully ‘ Why, every scf^'^ 
makes them * ’ t t- a 

‘Then, pray, what have you to show?’ 

Ernest, much nettled , 

‘ Oh I ’ said the Highlander, ‘ better than that 
And with a consequential air he took out 
sporran, which formed part of his costume, a si 
scented blue paper. « 
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‘There,’ said he, holding it under Ernests nose, 
‘jttst smeU that * 

Ernest, with conspicuous lack of delicacy, snatched 
at the note and CTt possession of it j the Highlander, in 
a rage, struggled to get it back Then Monsieur dc 
I Estoradc intervened, and having not the remotest sus- 
picion of the causeof the fray, separated the combatants, 
so that the spoiler could enjoy the fruits of hts enme 
unmolested in a comer The paper was blank The 
young rascal had stolen the sheet of scented paper that 
morning from his mamma s blotting book — she perhaps 
would have made some less immaculate thing of it« 
Ernest presently returned it to the Highlander — 

‘ Here I I give you back your letter, said he, m a 
tone of dcmion Ut is desperately compromising I ’ 

‘ keep It, sir,* replied the other * I wU ask you for 
it to-morrow under the chestnut trees in the Tuileries 
Meanwhile, you mutt understand that we can have 
nothing more to say to each other I* 

Ernest’s demeanour was less chivalrous. Hli only 
reply was to put the thumb of bis ngbt hand tobii nose, 
spreading his fingers, and turning an imaginary handle 
— an ironical demonstration whiu he had learned from 
seeing It performed by his mother s coachman Then 
he went off to find his partner for n quadnlJc that was 
bang formed 

But why arc we wasting time over such tnvialitics 
when we know that interests of a rupenor order arc 
obsenrely working themselves out beneath this childish 
surface 

Sillcnauve, who had returned at about four In the 
afternoon from spending two days at Ville-d Avray, 
coaid not give Madame dc 1 Estoradc a good report of 
his friend. Under a mask of cold resierution, Marie- 
Gaaton was in deep defection and the most senous 
cause of anxiety, because it was to unnatural, was that 
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he had not yet been to visit his wife’s grave j it was as 
though he foresaw the risk of such agitation as he really 
dared not face This state of mind had so greatly 
disturbed Sallenauve, that, but for fear of really distress- 
ing Nais by not appearing at her ball, he would not 
have left his friend, who was by no means to be persuaded 
to come to Pans with him. 

It really seemed as though Marie-Graston had ex- 
pended his remaining powers in the perfervid enthusiasm 
and cheerfulness to which he had wound himself up 
during the Arcis election, and that now the most 
disastrous prostration had set m as a reaction from 
the excitement of which his letters to Madame de 
I’Estorade were but a faint reflection. One thing, 
however, had made Sallenauve feel that his patient was 
safe during the few hours of his absence , before he had 
fully decided to come away, an English gentleman had 
been announced whom Marie-Gaston had known in 
Florence, and whose arrival he hailed with apparent joy. 
So some happy effect might perhaps be hoped for from 
this unforeseen visit. 

To divert Sallenauve’s mind from these anxieties 
and, in fact, she thought them exaggerated Madame de 
I’Estorade at once made him acquainted with Monsieur 
Octave de Camps, who had expressed a strong wish to 
know him , and by the time the deputy had been con- 
versing a quarter of an hour with the ironmaster, he had 
quite won this gentleman’s good opinion by the extent 
of his knowledge ml metallurgy 

It may be remembered that one of Bixiou’s chief 
grievances against Dorlange had been the sculptor’s 
ambition, if not indeed to know everything, at any rate 
to examine everything. During the last year especially 
Sallenauve, having spent no time in his art but what was 
needed for the ‘ Saint Ursula,’ had been at leisure to devote 
himself to the scientific studies which justify a parlia- 
mentary representative in speaking^with authority when 
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they cm serve to support or niuitrate his poHucal 
views. 

Hence, though in talking to Monsieur Goifivct, the 
Registrar of Taxes at Ards, he had modestly expressed 
himself as ignorant of the details of that official s func 
tions, he had given his attention to the various dements 
on which they bore — the customs, conveyandng fees, 
stamps, and direct or indirect taxes Then, m turning 
to the science — so prohlematical, and yet so idf-coniident 
that it has assumed a name — Political Economy, Salic- 
nauve bad studied with no less care the vanous sources 
which contribute to form the mighty nver of the 
nation s wealth ; and the branch of the subject relating 
to mincSj the nutter just nowof preponderating interest 
to Monsieur de Camps, had not been neglected. The 
Ironmaster had been so exdusively mtertsted m the 
question of iron ores, that be had much to learn in the 
other branches of metallurgy, and his delight may be 
imagined on hearing from the newly made d^uty a sort 
of Trahan Nights talc of the nches of the land, though, 
certified by socncc, there could be no doubt of the facts 
* Do you mean, Monsieur, enrd Monsieur de Camps, 
* that b^des our coal and iron mines we have deposits 
of copper, lead, and even of silver ? * 

‘ If you will only consult some specialist, he will tdl 
you that the famous mines of Bohemia and Saxony, of 
Russia and of Hungary, arc not to be compared to those 
that exist in the Pyrenees j in the Alps from Brianfon 
to the Iscrcj in the Cevennes, cspeaally about the 
Loxcre j in the Pay-dcD6mcj In Brittany and in 
the Vosges, In the Vosges, not far from the town of 
Saint D16 , 1 cam tcU you of ■ single vein of iiWcr ore 
that runs with a width of from fifty to eighty metres 
for a distance of about dght miles. 

‘How u it. then, that thu mineral wealth has never 
been worked r 

It was, at one tiiAe, stud Sallenaure, ‘at a distant 
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period, especially during the Roman dominion in Gaul. 
These mines were abandoned at the fall of the Roman 
Empire, but worked again during the Middle Ages by 
the clergy and the lords of the soil , then, during the 
struggle between the feudal nobles and the sovereign, 
and the long civil wars which devastated the country, 
the working was given up, and no one has taken it up 
since.’ 

‘ And you are sure of the facts ? ’ 

‘ Ancient writers, Strabo and others, all speak of these 
mines , the tradition of their working survives in the 
districts where they lie, imperial decrees and the edicts 
of kings bear witness to their existence and to the value 
of their output , and in some places there is still more 
practical evidence in excavations of considerable length 
and depth, shafts and caverns hewn out of the living 
rock, and all the traces which bear witness to the vast 
undertakings that immortalised Roman enterprise To 
this may be added the evidence of modern geological 
science, which has everywhere confirmed and amplified 
these indications ’ 

Monsieur de Camps’ imagination had been sufficiently 
fired by the prospects of a mere iron-mine to bnng him 
to Pari^ as a petitioner to a Government he despised, 
and at the suggestion of all this buried wealth it posi- 
tively blazed ; he was about to ask his informant what 
his ideas might be as to the process of extracting the 
treasure that was so strangely neglected, when, by a 
coincidence for which the reader is prepared, Lucas 
threw open the drawing-room door and announced in 
his loudest and most impressive tones, ‘ Monsieur the 
Minister of Public Works.’ 

The effect on the assembly was electrical , it even 
broke in on the tefe-a-tHe of the two new friends. 

‘ Let us have a look at this little Rastignac who has 
blossomed into a public personage,’ said Monsieur de 
Camps disdainfully, as he rose 
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But in hit heut it itruck him that thii was on oppor 
tonity of getting hold of the inaccrtsiblc Minister ; in 
nrtue of the sound principle that a bird in hand it worth 
two in the bush, he left the hidden fortune revealed to 
him by SaIIenm\c to rest tn peace, and nent back to hit 
iron mine Sallenau\'e, on hit part, foresaw an introduc 
tion to be inevitable It teemed to him impossible but 
that Monsieur de lEstoradet Consermtivc zeal u*ou]d 
contns e to bring it about 

And what would hit allies of the Opposition tay to 
the news, which would certainly be reported on the 
morrow, that a representative of the Extreme Left had 
been teen in a dravnng-room in conversation with a 
Minister so noted for hit ardour and skill in making 
political proselytes? Sallcnauvc had alread) bad a taste 
of hu party s ideas of tolerance m the office of the 
i^atitnal { he bad heard it insinuated that the affectation 
of moderation promised by his profession of political 
fajth was not to be taken literally at to his parliamentary 
conduct that, in fact, he would soon find himself 
deserted if he should attempt to make bis practice agree 
with hit theories. 

Anxious us he was, too, about Marie Gaston, iiaving 
put in an appearance at Naiss part), he was eager now 
to return to Villc-d Avray, and for all these reasons he 
determined to profit by tnc general exatement and beat 
a retreat By quiet and simple tactics he got round to 
the door, and hoped to escape without being obsened 
But he had reckoned without Naii, to whom he had 
promised a qutdnile The Instant he laid his hand on 
the door handle the little sounded the alarm, and 
Monsieur de 1 Eitorade, with what precipitancy may be 
imagined, took her part to detain the deserter Seeing 
that his ruse had failed, Sollcnauve dared not commit 
himself to a retreat which would have been in bad taste 
by assuming an importance tuggesore of political png 
gishneu | so he took bit chance of what might happen. 
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and allowing himself to be reinstated on Nais’s list of 
partners, he remained. 

Monsieur de I’Estorade knew Sallenauve to be too 
clever a man to become the dupe of any fincssmg he 
might attempt to throw him in the Minister’s way. 
He therefore acted with perfect simplicity , and a quarter 
of an hour after Monsieur de Rastignac’s arrival, they 
came to the deputy arm in arm, the host saying 

‘Monsieur de Rastignac, Minister of Public Works, 
has desired me before the battle begins to introduce him 
to one of the generals of the hostile force.’ 

‘Monsieur le Ministre does me too much honour,’ 
said Sallenauve ceremoniously. ‘Far from being a 
general, I am but one of the humblest and least known 
of the rank and file.’ 

‘ Nay I ’ said the Minister, ‘ the fight at Arcis-sur- 
Aube was no small victory , you sent our men pretty 
smartly to the right about. Monsieur.’ 

‘ There was nothing very astonishing in that. Mon- 
sieur ; as you may have heard, we had a Saint on our 
side.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ replied Rastignac, ‘ I prefer such an 
issue to that which had been planned for us by a man 
whom I had believed to be more capable, and whom we 
sent down to the scene of action That Beauvisage 
would seem to be hopelessly stupid , he would have 
reflected on us if we had got him in , and, after all, he 
was only Left Centre, like that lawyer Giguet Now 
the Left Centre is in fact our worst enemy, because, 
while traversing our politics, it aims principally at getting 
into office ’ 

‘ Oh f ’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade, ‘ from what you 
were told of the man, he would have'^been whatever he 
was bidden to be.’ 

‘No, no, my dear fellow, don’t fancy that Fools 
often cling more closely than you might believe to the 
flag under which they have enlisted.* Going over to the 
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cnem): implies a choice, and that means a rather com 
plicated mental process j obstinacy is far easier * 

*I quite agree with the Minister,' said ^allenaurc} 
‘the extremes of innocence and cunning arc equally 
proof against bang talked otcr 

*^ou kill your man kindly, said Moniicur de 
I Estorade, patting Salieruusc on the shoulder 

Then seeing, or pretending to see, In the mirror orcr 
the chimner shelf by which they stood, a signal that he 
was wanted — 

‘Coming, said be orer his shoulder, and having thus 
thrown the foes together, he ^ent ofT, as if he were 
required for some duty as host 

Mlleruuve was determined not to look like a school 
gul fnghicned out of her w as at the notion of being left 
alone with a gentleman j since they had met, he would 
put a good face on the matter, and, speaking at once, he 
asked whether the Ministry had any large number of 
bills to by before the Houses, which would meet a few 
days hence, 

‘No, very few,’ replied Rasiignac *Wc honestly 
did not expect to remain in office \ we appealed to an 
election bemuse in the confusion of public opinion forced 
on by the Press, we felt ic our duty to bring it to as 
bearings, and compel it to know us own mind by requiring 
it to declare itself We had no hope of the result pros 
mg favourable to ourselves j and the victory, it must be 
confessed, hnds ui quite unprepared 

‘Like the peasant, said Sallcruuve, laughing, ‘ who, 
expecting the end of the world, did not think it worth 
while to sow his field * 

‘Oh! said Rasugruc modcitlj, ‘ we did not regard 
our retirement as the end of the world We believe 
that there will be men after us, and many of them, per 
feetly able to govern \ only, in that temporary sojourn 
known os office, as we expected to give very few 
performances, we didmot unpack our scenery and dresses 
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The session was not in any case to be one of business , the 
question now to be decided is between what is called the 
Chateau, the personal influence of the sovereign, and 
parliamentary supremacy. This question will inevitably 
come to the front when we are required to ask for the 
secret service fund. When it has been settled one way 
or the other, when the budget is passed, and a few acts 
of minor importance. Parliament will have got through 
its task with credit, for it will have put an end to a 
heartbreaking struggle, and the country will know once 
for all to which of the two powers it is to look with 
assurance for the promotion of its prosperity.’ 

‘ Then you think,’ said Sallenauve, ‘ that this is a very 
useful question to settle in the economy of a constitutional 
government >’ ’ 

‘Well, It was not we who raised it,’ said Rastignac. 
‘ It IS perhaps the outcome of circumstances , and, to a 
great extent, of the impatience of some ambitious men, 
and of party tactics ’ 

‘ So that, in your opinion, sir, one of those powers is 
in no respect to blame, and ‘ has nothing whatever to 
repent of i” ' 

‘You are a Republican,’ replied Rastignac, ‘and 
consequently a prion an enemy of the dynasty It 
would be, I conceive, pure waste of time on my part to 
try to rectify your ideas as to the course of conduct of 
which you accuse it.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ said the supporter of the 
theoretical, imaginable future republic ‘ I have no 
preconceived hatred of the reigning dynasty. I even 
think that in its past history, variegated, if I may say so, 
with royal relationship and revolutionary impulses, there 
are all the elements that should commend it to the 
liberal and monarchical instincts of the people At the 
same time, you will fail to convince me that the present 
head of the royal family is untainted by those extrava- 
gant notions of personal prerogative which|, in the long 
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run, mutt undermine, ditfi^urc, and wreck the mextt 
adminble and the itrongcst tntiitutions ' 

*Yes,’uid Rastignsc sarcatticaily, * their lalratton it 
to be found in the famoui larine of the member for 
^neerre. “The K-ing reign* t nc doc* not govern I 

Whether It tva* that be was tired of standing, or that 
he wished to thow that he u-as quite at hi* cate in 
avoiding the pitfall that had tooidcnih been laid for 
bun, Sailenauve, before he antwcrctl, pulled forward an 
armchair for the Minitter, and, after seating himtclf, 
replied — 

‘Will you allow me, Monsieur, to quote the example 
of another royal personage? — a Pnnee who was not 
thought to be Indifferent to the prerogative* of his 
crown, and who certainly was not ignorant of constitu 
tional procedure In the fir*t place, because, like our 
present King, he was not ignorant on any subject 
whatever I and, In the second place, became he him 
lelf had Introduced the constitutional system into our 
country ’ 

‘Louis XV 111, iald Raitignac, ‘ or, os the newspaper* 
have It, “T^c Illustrious author of the Charter"? 

‘Just *o,' uid Sailenauve ‘Now, let me ask you, 
where did he die ? ’ 

* Ac the Tullenci, of course 

* And his successor ? ’ 

‘ In adle — I see your point 

‘My point II not. In fact, very difficult to diiccm 
But have you observed, sir, the inference to be drawn 
from that royal career— for which I, for my part, profess 
entire respect? Louis xviji was not a dtlxcn king 
He vouchsafed the Charters K was not wrung from him 
He was bom nearer to the throne than the r^ng whose 
unfortunate tcndendcj I have mentioned, and was bound 
to inhent a larger share of the ideas. Infatuations, and 
preiudices of Court life Hb person was laughable — 
and this in France means degeneracy j he had to make 
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the best of a new regime following a government which 
had intoxicated the people with that fine gilded smoke 
called glory , also, if he was not actually brought in by 
foreigners, he at least came in at the heels of an invasion 
by Europe in arms. And now, shall I tell you why, in 
spite of his own original sin, and m spite of a standing 
conspiracy against his rule, he was allowed to die in 
peace under his canopy at the Tuileries ? ’ 

‘ Because he was constitutional ^ ’ said Rastignac, with 
a shrug ‘ But can you say that we are not ? ’ 

‘In the letter you are, in the spirit, no When 
Louis xvni. placed his confidence in a prime minister, 
it was complete and entire , he played no underhand 
game, but supported him to the utmost. Witness the 
famous edict of the 5th of September, and the dismissal 
of the undiscoverable Chamber, which was more royalist 
than himself a thing he \vas well advised enough to 
disapprove. Later, a revulsion of opinion shook the 
Minister who had prompted him to this action. That 
Minister was his favourite his child, as he called him. 
No matter, yielding to constitutional necessity, after 
wrapping him in orders and titles, and everything that 
could deaden the shock of a fall, he courageously sent 
him abroad , and then he did not dig mines, or set 
watch, or try to make opportunities for surreptitiously 
recalling him to power. That Minister never held 
office again.’ 

‘For a man who does not hate Us,’ said Rastignac, 
‘you are pretty hard upon Us We are little short of 
forsworn to the constitutional compact, and Our policy, 
by your account, is ambiguous, and tortuous, and 
suggests a certain remote likeness to M. Doublemain, 
the clerk in the Manage de Figaro ’ 

‘ I would not say that the evil lay so deep, or came 
from so far,’ replied Sallenauve. ‘ W^e are perhaps merely 
a busybody only in the sense, of course, of loving to 
have a finger in everything.’ u 
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‘Well, Montjcur, but If We were the cleverest 
pohodmn m the kingdom ! * 

‘That does hinder the kingdom — which is all the 
^orld — from having the luck now and again of being as 
clever as We are. 

‘ On my word I ’ said Rostlgnac, in the tone which 
seems to emphasiie the climax of a conversation, ‘ I wish 
I could realise a dream * 

‘ Of what ? * said Sallcnauvc. 

‘Of seeing 70U face to face with that meddlesome 
cleverness whiu you seem to me to hold so cheap ' 
‘You know, Monsieur, that three-quarters of every 
man 1 life ore spent m imacining the impossible 

‘Impossible I Why? Would you be the fint Opposi- 
tion member ever seen at the Tuilcncs? — And an 
Lnntadon to dinner— quite pubbely and ostensibly given 
— that would bring you nearer to what you judge so 
hardly from a distance ?* 

‘ I should do myself the honour of refusing It, Mon 
slcur,’ and he accentuated tfu A«nrr m such a way as 
to give his own meaning to the word, 

‘ That IS just bkc you, all you men of thcOppostion, 
cned Ras^nac, ‘refusing to sec the Ugbt when the 
occasion offers — incapble of seeing it, in fact ! * 

‘Do you see the light to nny particular advantage, 
Monsieur, when, in the evening, as you pass a druggists 
shop, you get full m your eyes a glare from those 
gigantic glass jan whlcii seem to have been invented 
expressly to blind people ? * 

‘You arc not afraid of Our b«nit but of the dark 
lantern of your colleagues making theu- rounds 

‘There is perhaps some truth in that. Monsieur le 
Ministre. A party, and the man who craves the honour 
of representing it, arc like a marned couple, who, if they 
^ to get on toother, must treat each other with 
mutual consideration, sincenty, and fidelity, In fwt as 
well as in form. 
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‘Then try to be moderate f Your dream, indeed, is 
far more impossible to realise than mine ; you will have 
some experience yet of the consideration shown you by 
your chaste spouse ’ 

‘If there was any misfortune I might be certain of, it 
was that, no doubt.’ 

‘You think that f And you, with the noble and 
generous feeling that is evident in you can you even 
endure unmoved the slander which is perhaps already 
sharpening its darts ^ ’ 

‘ Have you yourself, Monsieur, never felt its sting ? 
or, if you have, did it turn you aside from the road you 
were following ? ’ 

‘But if I were to tell you,’ said Rastignac, lowering 
his voice, ‘ that I have already had occasion to decline 
certain officious proposals to stir the depths of your 
private life, on a side, which, being a little less open to 
daylight than the others, has seemed particularly adapted 
for the setting of a snare ? ’ 

‘ I will not thank you, sir, for merely doing yourself 
justice by scorning the attempts of these meddlers, who 
are neither of your party nor of mine whose only party 
is that of their own low greed and interest But even 
if by some impossible chance they had found a loophole 
through which to approach you, believe me, that any 
purpose sanctioned by my conscience would not have 
been in the least affected ’ 

‘Btill, do but consider the constituent elements of 
your party a rabble of disappointed schemers, of envious 
brutality, base imitators of ’93, despots disguised as 
devotees of liberty.’ 

‘My party has not, and wants to have. Yours calls 
Itself Conservative and with good reason its principal 
aim being to keep power, places, fortune, everything it 
has, in Its clutches But at bottom. Monsieur, the 
cooking IS the same . eat, but do not see the process , 
for, as la Bruyere says, “If you 'see a meal anywhere 
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but on a weh-Uid table, how foul and di>gu»ting 
It 111"* 

*But, at any rate, Monneur, We arc not a blind iDcy 
— We lead to something Now, the more you nie by 
wpenor character and intelligence, the lc4» will you be 
allowed to get through with your horde of democrati in 
your train, for its mumph would mean not a mere 
chai^ of pobey, but a revolution * 

*But who ayi that I want to get through, to arrive 
anywhere ? * 

‘What, merely march without trying to attain I — A 
certam breadth of faculty not 01 ^ givca a man the 
right to aim at the conduct of affain, u mahet it hti 
duty 

‘ To keep an eye on those who conduct them U furtly 
a useful function too, and, I may add, a very absorbing 
one 

*You do not imagine, my dear sir,* said Rastignac, 
^that I should have aken so much trouble to convince 
Beaunsage } to be sure^ It must be said that with him I 
should have bad an easier task. 

‘ One happy result will ensue from the introduction 
which chance has brought about, said Salienauve 
‘Wc shall feel that we know each other, and In our 
future meetings shall be pledged to courtesy — which 
will not diminish the strength of our convictioai ’ 

‘Then I am to tell the King, for I had special 
instructions from hu Majesty 

‘Rastignac could not the sentence which was 

his last cartridge, as it were ; for as the band played the 
introductory bars of a quvdnlle, Nais rushed up to him, 
and, with coquettiih curacy, aaid — 

‘Monsieur le Mimstre, J am very sorry, but you 
have taken possession of my partner, and you must give 
him up to me I have his name down for the eleventh 
quadrille, and if I miss a turn it makes such dreadful 
confusion I 
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' You will excuse me, Monsieur,’ said Sallenauve, 
laughing. ‘You see I am not a very red Republican.’ 

And he went with Nais, who dragged him away by 
the hand 

Madame de I’Estorade had had a kindly thought. It 
had occurred to her that Sallcnauve’s good-natured con- 
sent to humour Nais might cost his dignity a prick, so 
she had contrived that some papas and mammas should 
join in the quadrille he had been drawn into , and she 
herself, with the young Highlander, the hero of the 
blank billets-doux who, little as she suspected it, was 
quite capable of making mischief for her took the 
place of vis-a-vts to the little girl. 

Nais was beaming with pride and delight , and at a 
moment, when in the figure of the dance she had to take 
her mother’s hand 

‘ Poor mamma,’ said she, giving it an ecstatic clutch, 
‘ but for htm you would not have me here now ' ’ 

The sudden and unexpected expression of this remini- 
scence so startled Madame de I’JEstorade that she was 
seized with a return of the nervous spasm that had 
attacked her at the sight of the child’s narrow escape. 
She was obliged to take a seat, and seeing her turn 
pale, Sallenauve, Nais, and Madame de Camps all three 
came up to know if she was lU 

‘It is nothing,’ said Madame de I’Estorade, as she 
turned to Sallenauve ‘only this child reminded me 
of our immense obligation to you “ But for him,” she 
said to me, “you would not have me here, poor 
mamma I ” And it is true. Monsieur, but for your 
magnanimous courage, where would she be now ? ’ 

‘ Come, come, be calm,’ said Madame Octave, hearing 
that her friend’s voice was broken and hysterical ‘ Have 
you no sense that you can be so upset by a little girl’s 
speech f ’ 

‘She has more feeling than we have,’ replied Madame 
de I’Estorade, throwing her arrfts round Nais, who. 
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with the rat, wis tajing, ‘ Come, mamma, be 
oUm 

*Tbere i* nothing in the world that she thinhi 
more of than her preserver — while her father and I 
— we have hardly expressed our gratitude.* 

‘Why, you have OTcrwhclmed me, Madame, said 
SallcnauTe politely 

‘ Orcrwbelmed } ’ said Nais, shaking her pretty head 
dubiously ‘ If any one bad saved my daughter, I 
should treat him very differently I * 

‘ Nais, said Madame de Camps severely, ‘little girls 
should be seen and not heard when their opinion is not 
askecL 

‘What 11 the matter ?' said Monsieur de lEstoradc, 
who now joined the group 

‘ Nothmg. said Madame dc Camps. ‘ Dancing made 
Ren^e a Heue gidd^ * 

‘ And is she all ri^ht again ? 

‘Yes, I have quite recovered, replied Madame de 
1 Estorade, 

‘ Then come to say good night to Madame dc Ras- 
dgnac } she 11 just going 

In his eagerness to attend the Minister** wife, Mon 
sieur de 1 Estorade did not think of gmng hii arm to 
his own wife. Sailenauvc offered her his. As they 
crooed the room. Monsieur de I Estorade leading the 
way so that be could not hear, bis wife said to uUe> 
niuvc — 

‘You were talking to Monsieur de Rastignac fora 
longtime He tncdl no doubt, to convert you f 

‘Do you think he has succeeded ? * asked Sallcnaure. 

‘ No j but these attempts at inveiglement arc always 
unpleasant I can only beg you to believe that I was 
no party to the conspiracy 1 am not such a frenaied 
Mmitteriahst as my hnsband 

‘Nor am I such a rabid revolutionary as seems to be 
supposed 
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‘ I only hope that these vexatious politics, which will 
bring you more than once into antagonism with Mon- 
sieur de I’Estorade, will not sicken you of including us 
among your friends.’ 

‘Nay, Madame, that is an honour I can be only 
happy in.’ 

‘ It IS not honour but pleasure that I would have you 
look for,’ said Madame de I’Estorade eagerly. ‘ I must 
parody Nais “ If I had saved anybody’s daughter, I 
should be less ceremonious.”’ 

And having said this, without waiting for a reply, she 
released her hand from Sallenauve’s arm, and left him 
not a little surprised at her tone. 

My readers will hardly be surprised to find Madame 
de I’Estorade so entirely obedient to Madame Octave’s 
advice, ingenious perhaps rather than judicious In 
fact, they must long since have suspected that the 
unimpressionable Countess had yielded to a certain 
attraction towards the man who had not only saved her 
child’s life, but also appealed to her imagination through 
such singular and romantic accessory facts No one but 
herself, it is quite certain, had been deluded into security 
by a conviction of Sallenauve’s perfect indifference. 
The certainty of his not caring for her was, in fact, the 
only snare into which she could trip , as a declared 
lover he would have been infinitely less dangerous. 

On closer acquaintance, Madame de I’Estorade was 
far from being one of those imperturbable natures which 
can withstand every contagion of love outside the 
family circle Her beauty was almost of the Spanish 
type, with eyes, of which her friend Louise de Chaulieu 
used to say that they ripened the peaches when they 
looked at them , her coldness, then, was not what 
medical men term congenital , it was acquired self-control. 
Married, and not for love, to a man whose intellectual 
poverty has been seen, she had, in cf|jposition to an axiom 
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of the com\c opera, foretd her contempi to take the 
form of affection j and by meant of a certain atrophy of 
the heart into which the had dnilcd henelf, the bad 
tucceeded iiH the ptcienl time, without cter ttumbiing, 
in makmr^Monticur de ) hjtorade the happtett of hut- 
bands To the umc end the had fostered her maternal 
feeiinjj to a hardly aediblc fenrenc), tbut cheating her 
other instincts. 

But in considering the success that had hitherto 
crowned her stern task, one of the first elements to be 
reckoned with was the ftreumstarce of Louise de Chau 
lieu To her that poor reasonless woman had been like 
the drunken slatres, by whose example the Spartans were 
wont to give a Uring lesson to their children, and a sort 
of taat waw had existed between the two friends 
Louuc de Cmulicu having thrown herself Into the part 
of unchecked passion, Renee had assumed that of sove 
ragn reason; and to gam the stakes, she had exerted 
such brave good sense and prudence as, but for this 
indtement, would perhaps have seemed a far CTeaier 
sacrifice At the an she bad now attained, with such 
confirmed habits of self-conuoL it is quite intelligible 
that if she had seen, advanang down the high road, the 
temptation to lo\e against which she had to loudly 
preached, she would at once have recognised and dls 
missed it But here was a man who cared not for her, 
though he thought her beauty Ideal, who perhaps loved 
another woman I a man who, after snatching her child 
from death, looked for no reward ; who was dignified, 
reserved, and absorbed in quite other interests — how, 
when he came Into her life by a tide path, was she to 
think of him as dangerous, or to refuse him from the 
first the calm cordiality of fncndihlp ? 

SaQexuuve, meanwhile, was on hts way to ViUe 
d Arrar, whither he had set out in spite of the lateness 
of the hour, possessed by his fears for his friend And 
this was what he wak thinking about — 
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As he looked back on the incidents of the evening, the 
deputy, as may be supposed, attached no great importance 
either to Rastignac’s attempts at gaining him, or to 
Nais’s impassioned demonstrations, which indeed could 
have no result but that of making him ridiculous , but he 
was far from being so indifferent to Madame de I’Esto- 
rade’s effusive burst of gratitude , it was this perfervid 
expression of thanks that occupied his mind. Without 
having anything definite to complain of in the Countess’s 
attitude, Sallenauve had certainly never found her at all 
warm in her regard, and he had formed the same estimate 
of her temper and character as the rest of the world 
around her. He had seen her as a woman of remarkable 
intellectual gifts, but paralysed as to her heart, by her 
absorbing and exclusive passion for her children. ‘ The 
ice-bound Madame de I’Estorade,’ Marie-Gaston had 
once called her , and it was correct if he had ever thought 
of making a friend of her that is to say, of becoming her 
lover. 

Nor was it only as regarded Madame de I’Estorade, 
but as regarded her husband too, that Sallenauve had 
doubted the future permanency of their alliance. ‘We 
shall quarrel over politics,’ he had told himself a dozen 
times, and the reader may remember one of his letters in 
which he had contemplated this conclusion with some 
bitterness So when Madame de I’Estorade had seemed 
to encourage him to take up an attitude of more effusive 
intimacy with her, what had most surprised him was 
the marked distinction she had drawn between her hus- 
band’s probable demeanour and her own. Before a 
woman would say with such agitation as she had put 
into the inviting words, ‘I only hope that these 
vexatious politics will not disgust you with us as 
friends,’ she must have, Sallenauve thought, to speak so 
warmly, a warmer heart than she was generally 
credited with , and this profession of alliance was not, 
he felt sure, to be taken as a taere drawing-room 
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avility, or the thoughtless utterance of a transient and 
tballonr Impulse, as the httlc nervous attack had been 
which had led to it all 

Having thus analysed this somewhat serious flirtation, 
to repay Madame de lEstoradcs politeness the states 
man did not scorn to descend to a remark, which was 
illoeical, It must be ownetL as regards his usual reserve, 
andccruin metnoncs of his past life He recollected 
that more than once, at Rome, he bad seen Mademoiselle 
de Lontj dance, and companng the original with the 
duplicate, he could assure himself that, notwithstanding 
the difference In their age, the girl had not a more 
innocent air, nor had she struck him os more elegant 
and gracefuL 

And in view of thb flict, will not the clear sighted 
reader — who nuy some time since have begun to suspect 
that these nvo natures, apparently so restrained, so 
entrenched in their past cacpcriences, might ultimately 
come into closer contact— discern a certain convergence 
of gravitation though hitherto scarcely perceptible f It 
was, if you please, solely out of deference to Madame de 
Camps' advice that Maoamc de I Estorade had so com* 
pletcly modified her austvT' '*^»ermlnanon j still, short 
of admitting some slight touch o'* the sentiment her 
friend had hinted at, is it likely that she would hare 
given such singular yehemen« to her expression of 
grateful regard, or that a mere remark from a child 
would have strung her nerves up to such a point 
IS to surpnsc her into the outburst ? 

On his partj not having taken advantage of the 
pnnlcgcd position thus recldessly thrown open to him, 
out d puty was temp'd o xhmk, wiiV a pcr^stercy 
which, if not very imprudent, was 8t least very unneces- 
sary, of these lupernaal graces Madame de Camps 
had spoken truly ‘ Fnendship between a man and 
woman is neither an impossible dream nor an ever 
yawning gulf’ But’m practice, it must be said, that 
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be a very narrow and baseless bridge across a torrent, 
needing in those who hope to cross it without difficulty 
much presence of mind on both sides and nerves less 
sensitive than Madarhe de I’Estorade’s , while it is a 
necessary precaution i/ever to look to right and left, as 
Sallenauve had just bejen doing. 

From this elaborate observation, subtle as it may 
appear, there is, it would seem, a conclusion to be 
drawn . namely, that! there would presently be a rise of 
temperature betweery these two whose affinities were as 
yet so negative and so slow to develop. 

However, on ari/iving at Ville d’Avray, Sallenauve 
found himself face / to face with a strange event , and 
who does not knowf how, in spite of our determination, 
events often dispe/sg our maturest plans ? 

^ Sallenauve had| ^Qt been mistaken in his serious 
fnend’s mental condition 
^^^^^Gaston abruptly fled after his wife’s 
death\^^°^ spot where that cruel parting had 
occurreS^X^^ ^'ould have been wise to pledge himself 
never to set it again Nature and Providence have 
willed It that in presence of the stern decrees of Death 
he who is stricken through the person of those he 
loves, if he accepts the stroke with the resignation 
demanded under the action of every inevitable law, does 
not for long retain the keen stamp of the first impres- 
sion In his far^ious letter against suicide, Rousseau 
says ' Sadness, wt^ariness, regret, despair are but trans- 
ient woes which \ never take root in the soul, and 
experience exhaus(ts the feeling of bitterness which 
makes us think that our sorrow must be eternal.’ 

But this is no lofiger true for those rash beings who, 
trying to escape the first gnp of the jaws of grief, 
evade it either by) fljght or by some immoderate diver- 
sion. All mental/ suffering is a kind of illness for which 
time IS a specificf ^^d which pre^ntly wears itself out. 
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like everything nolent. on the contrary, initead of 
being left to bum ittclf out tlowly on the »pot, it is fed 
by change of scene or other extreme meaiura, the 
tenon of Nature u hampered The sufferer dcpnvei 
himiclf of the balm of comparative forgetftilneu pro- 
mised to those who can endure he merely transforms 
into a chronic disease, less visible perhaps, but more 
deeply seated, an aente attack, thrown m by checking its 
hetltny cniis. The imagmanoo sides with the heart, 
and, as the heart u by nature limited while the fancy is 
boundless, there is no possibility of calculating the 
violence of the excesses by which a man may be carried 
away under its ere long absolute domimon 

Mane Gastom as he wandered through this home 
where he bad beueved that after the lapse of two years 
he should find only the pathos of remembrance^ bad not 
taken a step, had not met with an obiect in his path that 
could fad to revive all bis happiest dtys and at the same 
time the disaster that had ended them The Bowers 
hu wife bad loved, the lawns and trees^ — verdurous 
under the soft breath of spnng, while she who had 
formed the lovely spot lay under the cold earth — all the 
dainty elegance brought together to decorate this 
exquisite nest for their love, combined to smg a chorus 
of lamentation, a long drawn wad of anguish in the ears 
of him who dared to breathe the dangerous atmosphere. 
Terrified when halfway by the overwhelming sorrow 
that bad teiacd on hini. Mane Gaston, as Sallenauvc 
had observed, had not dared accompLsh the last station 
of his calvary In absence, he had calmly busied him 
self with drawing up an estimate for the pnvate tomb 
he had mteno^ to build for the remaTni of his 
beloved Louise; but here be could not endure even to 
do them pious homage in the village graveyard where 
th^ were laid 

The wuiiL, in short, might be feared from a sorrow 
which, initead of bcltog soothed by the touch of dme, 
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was, on the contrary, aggravated by duration, having as 
It seemed found fresh poison for its sting. 

As Sallenauve approached this melancholy dwelling, 
thinking less of himself and of the joys or disappoint- 
ments possibly in store for him, he was more and 
more vaguely anxious, and two or three times he 
urged the coachman to whip up his horses and get on 
faster. 

The door was opened by Philippe, the old man who 
m Madame Marie-Gaston’s time had been the house 
steward. 

‘ How is your master ’ asked Sallenauve. 

‘ He is gone, sir,’ replied Philippe 

‘ Gone where ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir, with the English gentleman who was here 
when you left.’ 

‘But without a word for me, without telling you 
where they are gone ? ’ 

‘ After dinner, when all was well, my master suddenly 
said that he wanted a few things packed for a journey, 
and he sa'iv to them himself At the same time, the 
Englishman, after saying he would walk in the park and 
smoke a cigarette, mysteriously asked me where he 
could write a letter without being seen by my master. 
I took him into my own room, but I dared not ask him 
anydiing about this journey, for I never saw any one 
less communicative or open. When he had written the 
letter everything was ready j and then, without a word 
of explanation, the two gentlemen got into the English 
gentleman’s chaise, and 1 heard them tell the coachman 
to drive to Pans ’ 

‘But the letter ? ’ said Sallenauve 

‘It is addressed to you, sir, and the Englishman gave 
It me in secret, as he had written it ’ 

‘ Then give it me, my good man * ’ cried Sallenauve , 
and without going any further than the hall where he 
had stood questioning Philippe, hef hastily read it. 
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Hii features, a> the man studied them, showed great 
distress. 

‘ Tell them not to take the horses out,* said he. And 
he read the letter through a second time. 

When the old lenrant came back from delivering the 
order — 

‘ At whit hour did they start ? * Sallenaurc inquired 

‘ At about nine o clock. 

‘They hare three hours start, said he to himself, 
lookmg at his watch, which marked some minutes past 
midnight 

He turned to get into the carnage that was to take 
him away again Just as he was stepping mto it, the 
steward ventured to uk, * There is nothing alarming, I 
hope, 10 that letter, sir? 

* No, nothing But ) our omter may be absent some 
httle time ; cake care to keep tbe bouse in good order 

And then, like the cwo who had preceded him, be 
uid * To Pans, 

Next morning, pretty early, Monsieur dc 1 Estoradc 
was in his study verr busy In m strange way It may be 
rem em bered that Sallenauve had sent him a statuette of 
Madame de I’Estoradc be had never been able to find 
a place where the work stood to his mind in a satisfactory 
light. But ever since tbe bint given him by Rasdgnac 
that his fhendibip with the sculptor might serve him 
but lU at court, he had begun to agree with his son 
Armand that the artist bad made Madame de 1 Estorade 
look like a milllner*s apprentice } and now, when by his 
obduracy to the Minister s invaglcments, &dlcniuve had 
shown himself irrcclaimably opposed to the GoTcramcnr, 
the statuette — us freshness a littlcy/dimmed, it must be 
owned, by the dust — no longer setmed presentable, and 
the worthy peer was endeavouring to discover a comer, 
in which It would be out of sight, so that he might not 
be required to tell tbe name of the artist, whid every 
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visitor asked, without making himself ridiculous by 
removing it altogether. So he was standing on the 
top step of a library ladder with the sculptor’s gift in his 
hands and about to place it on the top of a tall cabinet 
There the hapless sketch was to keep company with a 
curlew and a cormorant, shot by Armand during his 
last holidays. They were the firstfruits of the young 
sportsman’s prowess, and paternal pride had decreed 
them the honours of stuffing. 

At this juncture Lucas opened the door to show in 

‘ Monsieur Philippe ’ 

The worthy steward’s age, and the confidential posi- 
tion he held in Marie-Gaston’s household, had seemed to 
the I’Estorades’ factotum to qualify him for the title of 
Monsieur a civility to be, of course, returned in kind. 

The master of the house, descending from his perch, 
asked Philippe what had brought him, and whether any- 
thing had happened at Ville-d’Avray. The old man 
described his master’s strange departure, followed by the 
no less strange disappearance of Sallenauve, who had 
fled as if he were at the heels of an eloping damsel, and 
then he went on 

‘ This morning, as I was putting my master’s room 
tidy, a letter fell out of a book, addressed to Madame la 
Comtesse As it was sealed and ready to be sent off, 
I thought that, perhaps in the hurry of packing, my 
master had forgotten to give it me to post At any rate, 
I have brought it ; Madame la Comtesse may, perhaps, 
find that it contains some explanation of this unexpected 
journey I have dreamed of nothing else all night.’ 

Monsieur de I’Estorade took the letter. 

‘ Three black seals ^ ’ said he, turning it over. 

‘ It IS not the colour that startles me,’ said Philippe 
‘Since Madame died. Monsieur uses nothing but black, 
but I confess the three seals struck me as strange ’ 

‘Very good,’ said Monsieur de I’Estoradc, ‘I will 
give the letter to ray wife.’ ' 
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‘If there should be anything to reassure me about 
my master,* said PhiHppe wiitfully, ‘ would you let me 
know, Monsieur Ic Comte ? * 

* You may rely on it, my good fellow — Good 
morning * 

‘ I humbly beg pardon for having an opinion to offer,* 
said the old servant, without taking the hint thus given 
him ‘ but for fear of there being any bad news in the 
letter, do not you tbink^ Monsieur le Comte, that it 
would be well to know it, so as to prepare Madame la 
Comtesse ? * 

‘Whyl What f Do you suppose? Monsieur 
de 1 Eitorade began, without ffnlshing his question 

‘I do not know My master has been very much 
depressed these last few days.* 

‘ It 11 always a very serious step to open a letter not 
addressed to oneself,’ uid the Accountant General 
* This case ts peculiar— the letter 11 addressed to my 
wife, but in fact wu never sent to her— it is really a 
poiung matter 

‘Still, if by reading it you could prevent something 
dreadful * 

‘ Yes — that i» juit what makes me hesitate. 

Madame de I’Estorade settled the question by coming 
into the room Lucas had told her of old rhihppea 
amvaL 

‘ What can be the matter? she asked, with uneasy 
cunonty 

All Sallenauves apprehensions of the night before 
recurred to her rmnd. 

When the steward had repeated the e:g)lanatJoas he 
had already given to Monsieur de 1 Eitorade, she 
junbesitatingly broice the teals 

[ ‘ I know so much now,* she lald to her husband, 
Iwho tned to dissuade her, ‘that the worst certainly 
would be preferable to the •□spenic we should be left 
m -3 
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Whatever the contents of this alarming epistle, the 
Countess’s face told nothing. 

‘ And you say that your master went off accompanied 
by this English gentleman,’ said she, ‘and not under 
any compulsion ? ’ 

‘ On the contrary, Madame, he seemed quite cheerful.’ 

‘ Well, then, there is , nothing to be frightened 
aboht. This letter has been written a long time , and, 
in spite of the three black seals, it has no bearing on 
anything to-day.’ 

Philippe bowed and departed. When the husband 
and wife were alone 

‘What does he say?’ asked Monsieur de I’Estorade, 
and he put out his hand for the letter his wife still 
held 

‘ No Do not read it,’ said the Countess, not sur- 
rendering It 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

‘ It will pain you It is quite enough that I should 
have had the shock, and in the presence of the old 
steward, before whom I had to control myself.’ 

‘ Does Jt speak of any purpose of suicide ? ’ 

Madame de I’Estorade did not speak, but she nodde ‘ 
affirmatively 

‘ But a definite, immediate purpose ? ’ 

‘Theletter was written yesterday morning, and to all 
appearance, but for the really providential presence of 
this stranger, last evening, during Monsieur de Salle- 
nauve’s absence, the wretched man would have earned 
out his fatal purpose ’ 

‘ The Englishman has, no doubt, earned him off solely 
to hinder it That being the case, he will not lose 
sight of him ’ 

‘ We may also count on Monsieur de Sallenauve’s 
intervention,’ observed Madame de I’Estorade. ‘ He 
has probably followed them ’ 

‘Then there is nothing so very alarming in the 
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letter,’ said her husband And ogam he held out hrs 
hand for it 

* But when 1 entreat you not to read it,’ said Madame 
dc 1 Esioradc, holding it back * Why do you want to 
agitate yourself so painfully? It is not only the idea 
of suiade — our unhappy fnends mind is completely 
unhinged 

At this instant piercing shrieks were heard, uttered 
by Rene, the youngest of the children, and this threw 
his mother into one of those maternal panics of which 
she was quite unable to control the expression 

‘Good God I What has happened? the cried, 
rushing out of the room 

Monsieur dc 1 Eitorade, less easily perturbed, only 
went as far os the door to ask a servant what was the 
nutter 

‘ It H nothing, Monsieur Ic Comte Monsieur Rene 
m shutting a drawer pinched the tip of his finger 

The Peer of France did not think (t necesury to 
proceed to the scene of the catastrophe ; he knew that 
in these cases he must Icatc his wife to give free course 
to her extravagant motherly soliatude, or take a sharp 
As he returned to his seat by the table he felt 
a piper under his foot i it was the famous letter, which 
Madame de PEstorade had dropped as she flew off 
without observing its fall 

Opportunity, ind a sort of fatality that frequently 
rules human ai^irs, prompted Monsieur de 1 Estonidc, 
who could not understand his wifes objections; he 
hastened to utisfy hii curiosity 

Mane Gaston wrote as follows — 

* Madame, — This letter will not be so amusing as 
those I wrote to you from Arcii-sur Aube. But you must 
not be fnghtened by the determination I have come to 
^ am limply going to Join my wife, from whom 1 have 
been too long parted/and to-night, soon after midnight, 
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I shall be with her, never to leave her again. You and 
Sallenauve have, no doubt, remarked that it is strange 
that I should not yet have been to visit her tomb , two 
of my servants were saying so the other day, not know- 
ing that I could overhear them But I should have 
been a great fool to go to a graveyard and stare at a 
block of stone that cannot speak to me, when every 
night as midnight strikes, I hear a little tap at my bed- 
room door, which I open at once to our dear Louise, 
who IS not altered at all , on the contrary, I think she is 
fairer and lovelier. She has had great difficulty in getting 
my discharge from this world from Mary the Queen of 
the Angels ; but last night she brought me my papers 
properly made out, sealed with a large seal of green wax, 
and at the same time she gave me a tiny phial of hydro- 
cyanic acid One drop sends me to sleep, and when I 
wake I am on the other side 

‘ Louise also gave me a message for you j to tell you 
that Monsieur de I’Estorade has a liver complaint and 
cannot live long , and that when he is dead you are to 
marry Sallenauve, because over there you are always 
restored to the husband you loved , and she thinks our 
party of four will be much pleasanter with you and me 
and Sallenauve than with your Monsieur de I’Estorade, 
who IS enough to bore you to death, and whom you 
married against your will. 

‘ My message delivered, I have only to wish you good 
patience, Madame, during the time you have still to 
spend down here, and to subscribe myself your affec- 
tionate humble servant.’ 

If, on finishing this letter, it had occurred to Mon- 
sieur de I’Estorade to look at himself in a glass, he 
would have seen in the sudden crestfallen expression of 
his features the effects of the unavowed but terrible 
blow he had dealt himself by his luckless cunosity 
His feelings, his mind, his self-reSpect had all felt one 
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and the ume shock j ind the quite obvious Inunitf 
revealed in the prediction of which be was the subicet 
onlj" made it seem more ihreatcninp Bclievlnp, like 
the Mussulmans, that madmen ire gifted with a sort of 
second sight, he gave himself o\cf at once, felt 1 
piercing pain in hts diseased luctj nnd was seized is irh a 
jealous hatred of Salicnaure| hts designate succcsvtr, 
such as mutt cut off anjr kind/of fncndlj relations 
between them 

At the same time, as he saw how ndiculoos, how 
absolutely devoid of reason, was the impression that had 
taken posj^ession of him, he was temned lest any one 
should suspect its existence) and with the instinctne 
secretivencss which always prompts the mortally sick to 
hide the mischief he began to consider how nc could 
keep from his wife the foolish act that had blighted his 
whole existence It would seem incredible that lying 
under his ver) qe the fatal kticr should have escaped 
his notice and from this to the suspicion that he had 
read It the inference was only too plain 

He rose, and lofti) opening the door of hrs room, 
after making sure that there was nobody m the drawing* 
room beyond, he went on tiptoe to throw the letter on 
the floor at the furthest sidcof the room, where Madame 
de 1 Fstoradc would suppose that she had dropped it 
Then, like a sclioolboy who bad been playing ■ trick, 
and wishes to put the authorities off the scent bj an 
oiTcctation of studiousness, he hastily strewed hii table 
with papers out of a bulky olficul case, so as to seem 
absorbed In accounts when his wife should return 

Meanwhile, as need scarcely be said, lie listened in 
cue anybody but Midaoxc de 1 fUtorade should come 
into the outer room where he had bid his trap ; in that 
ease he would have intervened at once to hinder indis- 
creet eyes from investigating the document that held 
such strange secrets. 

Madame de 1 Esturadcs voice speaking to someone, 
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and her appearance in his room a few minutes after with 
Monsieur Octave de Camps, showed that the trick had 
succeeded. By going forward as his visitor came in, he 
could see through the half-open door the spot where he 
had left the letter. Not only was it gone, but he could 
detect by a movement of his wife’s that she had tucked 
It into her morning gown in the place where Louis xiii 
dared not seek the secrets of Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort. 

‘ I have come to fetch you to go with me to Ras- 
tignac, as we agreed last evening,’ said de Camps. 

‘ Quite right,’ said his friend, putting up his papers 
with a feverish haste that showed he was not in a 
normal frame of mind 

‘Are you ill ? ’ said Madame de I’Estorade, who knew 
her husband too well not to be struck by the singular 
absence of mind he betrayed , and at the same time, 
looking him in the face, she observed a strange change 
in his countenance 

‘You do not look quite yourself, indeed,’ said Mon- 
sieur de Camps ‘ If you had rather, we will put off this 
visit ’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade, ‘I have 
worried myself over this work, and want pulling together 

But what about Rene ? ’ said he to his wife, whose 
inquisitive eye oppressed him. ‘What was the matter 
that he screamed so loud ^ ’ 

‘A mere trifle I ’ said Madame de I’Estorade, still 
studying his face 

‘Well, then, my dear fellow,’ said her husband, 
assuming as indifferent a manner as he could command, 
‘ I have only to change my coat and I am yours ’ 

When the Countess was alone with Monsieur de 
Camps 

‘Does It not strike you,’ said she, ‘that Monsieur de 
I’Estorade seems quite upset this morning ? ’ 

‘As I said just now, he is not®" at all himself. But 
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the explanation 1$ pcrrcctly rcaionablc} we disturbed 
him in the middle of his work* Office work it un 
hcalthr j 1 nerer in my life was 10 well as I hare been 
since I took over the ironworks you so vehemently 
abuse ’ 

‘To be sure, said Madame de t Estorade, with a deep 
sigh ‘he needs exercise, an active life; there can be 
no doubt that he his some inapient liver disease.' 

‘Because he looks yellow? But he has looked so 
ever since I have known him * 

‘Oh I Monsieur, I cannot be mistaken There is 
something seriously wrong, and you would do me the 
greatest service ' 

* Madame, you have only to command me ' 

‘When Monsieur dc I utoradc comes back^ we will 
speak of the little damage Ren^ has done to his hnger 
Tell me that tnflmg icadents, if neglected, may lead 
to tenous nuschlcf— that gangrene has been known to 
supervene and make amputation necessary That will 
give me an excuse for sending for Dr Bianchon 

‘Ceruinly, toid Monsieur de Camps. ‘I do not think 
medical advice very necessary) but if it will reassure 
you ' 

At this moment Monsieur de i Estorade came back) 
be bad almost recovered his usual looks, but t strong 
smell of Eau de Mdlisse des Cannes proved that he had 
had recourse to that cordial to revive him Monsieur de 
Camps pl^ed hii part as Job s comforter to perfection 
as to the Countess, she h^ no need to affect anxiety ) 
her make believe only concerned its object 

‘ My dear,* said she to her husband, after listening to 
the ironmaster’s medical discourse, ‘as you come 
home from the Ministers I wish you would coll on 
Dr Bianchon * 

‘What next I said he, shrugging his sbouldcra, ‘call 
out such a busy man for what you yourself say is a mere 
tnfle 1 ’ 
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^ If you will not gOj I will send Lucas. IVlonsicur 

de Camps has quite upset me ’ 

‘If you choose to be ridiculous/ said her husband 
sharply, ‘I know no means of preventing it 5 but one 
thing I may remind you, and that is, that if you send for 
a medical man when there is nothing the matter, under 
serious circumstances you may find that he will not 
come.’ 

‘ And you will not go 

‘I will certainly not,’ said Monsieur de I’Estoradc, 
‘and if I had the honour of being master in my own 
house, I should forbid your sending any one in my 
stead ’ 

‘ My dear, you are the master, and since you refuse 
so emphatically we will say no more about it I will 
try not to be too anxious.’ 

‘Are you coming, dc Camps ? ’ said Monsieur de 
I’Estorade, ‘ for at this rate I shall be sent off directly to 
order the child’s funeral. 

‘ But, my dear, arc you ill,’ said the Countess, taking 
his hand, ‘that you can say such shocking things in 
cold blood ? It is not like your usual patience with my 
little motherly fussiness -nor like the politeness on 
which you pride yourself to everybody, including your 
wife ’ 

‘ No, but the truth is,’ said Monsieur de I’Estoradc, 
irritated instead of soothed by this gentle and affec- 
tionate remonstrance, ‘your motherly care is really 
becoming a monomania , you make life unbearable to 
everybody but your children Deuce take it all ^ if 
they are our children, I am their father , and if I am not 
adored as they are, at any rate I have the right to expect 
that my house may not be made uninhabitable I ’ 

While he poured out this jeremiad, striding up and 
down the room, the Cbuntess was gesticulating desper- 
ately to Monsieur de Camps as if to ask him whether he 
did not discern a frightful symptoifi in this scene. 
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To pat an end to tins painful contest^ of which he 
had »o involuntanlr been the cause, he now sald»- 
‘Are we going 

‘Come along, said iMonitcur de lEstoradc, leading 
the way, without taking leave of hii wife. 

‘Oh, I waj forgetting a messan for you, added the 
ironmaster, turning back ‘Madame de Camps will 
call for you at about two o clock to choose some spnng 
dress-stufls } she has settled that we shall all four go on 
afterwards to the flower-show When wc leave Ros- 
tignac, PEstorade and I will come back to fetch you, 
and if you are not in we will wait * 

The Countess scarcely heeded this programme a 
flash of light had come to her As soon as she was 
alone, she took out Mane Gastons letter, and finding it 
folded in the onginal creases 

‘Not a doubt of It I* the exclaimed ‘I remember 
replacing it in the envelope folded inside out. The 
unhappy man has read ic 


Some hours later Madame de 1 Esiorade and Madame 
dc Camps were together In the drawing room where 
only a few days since Sallenauvcs cause had been so 
warmly argued 

‘Good hcirens ! what is the matter with you? 
cned Madame de Camps, on finding her fnend in tears 
as she finished wnting a tetter 

The Countess told her of all that bad passed, and 
read her Marie Gaston's letter At any other amc the 
disaster It so plainly betrayed would have greatly gneved 
her fnend j but the secondary misfortune which it had 
apparently occasioned absorbed all her thoughts— 

‘And are you quite sure that your husband mastered 
the contents of that lU-starTcd letter ? ’ she asked 

‘ How can I doubt it ? replied Madame de 1 Estorade 
‘The paper cannot hare turned itself inside out j and 
besides, when I recall it all, I fancy that at the moment 
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when I flew oflF to Rene I let something drop. As ill- 
luck would have it, I did not stop to look.’ 

* But very often, when you rack your memory, you 
remember things that did not happen.’ 

‘ But, my dear friend, the extraordinary change that 
so suddenly took place in Monsieur de I’Estorade could 
only be due to some overpowering shock. He looked 
like a man struck by lightning.’ 

‘Very well, but then if it is to be accounted for by 
a painful surprise, why do you insist on regarding it as 
the result of a liver complaint.’ 

‘ Oh, that IS no new thing to me,’ said Madame de 
I’Estorade ‘Only, when sick people make no com- 
plaints one IS apt to forget Look here, my dear,’ she 
went on, pointing to a volume that lay open near her, 
‘just before your arrival I was reading in this medical 
dictionary that persons with liver disease become 
gloomy, restless, and irritable. And for some little 
time past I have noticed a great change in my husband’s 
temper, you yourself remarked on it the other day, 
and this little scene, at which Monsieur de Camps was 
present unprecedented, I assure you, in our married 
life seems to me a terrible symptom ’ 

‘ My dear, good child, you are like all people when 
they are bent on worrying themselves In the first 
place, you study medical books, which is the most 
foolish thing in the world I defy you to read the 
description of a disease without fancying that you can ' 
identify the symptoms in yourself or in some one you 
care for. And besides, you are mixing up things that 
are quite different . the effects of a fright with those of 
a chronic complaint they have nothing on earth in 
common.’ 

‘ No, no,'I am not confusing them , I know what I 
am talking about. Do not you know that in our poor 
human machinery, if any part is already affected, every 
strong emotion attacks that spot at ©nee ? ’ 
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‘At any rate, said her friend, to put an end to the 
medical question, ‘if that unhappy madmans letter Is 
likely to aa7e some ultenor influence on your husband s 
health, it threatens far more immediately to imperil 
your domestic peaces That must be considered 
first.’ 

‘ There is no altematiTC,* said the Countess. ‘ Mon 
sieur de Silleoauve must nerer again set foot in the 
house ’ 

‘ There is a good deal to be said on that poio^ and it 
IS just what I wont to talk over with you — Do you 
know that yesterday I found you lacking in that mode 
ration which has always been a prominent trait m your 
character 

‘ When was that ? ’ asked Madame dc 1 Estoradc. 

‘At the moment when you favoured Monsieur de 
Sallenauve with such a burst of gratitude When I 
advised you not to avoid him for fear of tempting him 
to seek your company, I certainly did not advise you to 
fling your badness at bis bead,so as to turn it 1 As the 
wife of so zealous an adherent of the reigning dynasty, 
you ought to know better what is meant by Le Juste 
Mflitu (the hippy medium) 

‘Oh, my dear, no wittiasms at my husbands 
eipcnic I 

‘I am not miking of your husband, but of you, my 
dear You amazed me so much last night, that I felt 
inclined to recall all I had said on my f^t impulse I 
like my adnee to be followed — but not too much 
followed 

‘At any other moment I would ask you to tell me 
wherein I so far exceeded your instructions j but now 
that flitc has settled the question, and Monsieur de 
SalJenauvc must be simply cleared out of the way, of 
what use is it to discuss the exact hmit line of my 
behaviour to him ? ’ 

‘WcD,' said Madifme dc Camps, ‘to tell you the 
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whole truth, I was beginning to think the man a danger 
to you on quite another side.* 

‘ Which is ? ’ 

‘Through Nais. That child, with her passion for her 
preserver, really makes me very anxious ’ 

‘ Oh,* said the Countess, with a melancholy smile, ‘ is 
not that ascribing too much importance to a child’s 
nonsense ? ’ 

‘ Nais IS a child, no doubt, but who will be a woman 
sooner than most children. Did you not yourself write 
to me that she had intuitions on some subjects quite 
beyond her years ^ ’ 

‘ That IS true But in what you call her passion for 
Monsieur de Sallenauve, besides its being quite natural, 
the dear child is so frank and effusive that the feeling 
has a genuinely childlike stamp ’ 

‘Well trust me, and do not trust to that , not even 
when this troublesome person is out of the way I 
Think, if when the time came to arrange for her 
marriage this liking had grown up with her a pretty 
state of things ' ’ 

‘Oh, between this and then thank Heaven f ’ 
said the Countess incredulously 

‘ Between this and then,’ replied Madame de Camps, 
‘ Monsieur de Sallenauve may have achieved such 
success that his name is in everybody’s mouth, and with 
her lively imagination, Nais would be the first to be 
captivated by such brilliancy ’ 

‘But still, my dear, the difference of age ’ 
‘Monsieur de Sallenauve is thirty, Nais is nearly 
thirteen. The difference is exactly the same as between 
your age and Monsieur de I’Estorade’s, and you married 
him ’ 

‘ Quite true , you may be right,’ said Madame de la 
I’Estorade ; ‘ what I did as a matter of good sense, Nais 
might insist on passionately But be easy, I will so 
effectually shatter her idol ’ * 
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*That again, like the hatred you propose to act for 
) our husband's benefit, requires moderation If you do 
not manage It gradually, >ou mar fail of your end 
You must allow it to be cupposed that circumstances 
have bought about a feeling which should seem quite 
Spontaneous.* 

‘But do you suppose,* cned Madame de 1 Bttoradc 
c3cdtcdIy,*Uut I need act aserslon for this man ? ^^hy, 
I bate him 1 He is our c\il genius f ' 

‘Come, come, my dear, compose yourself! 1 really 
do not know you. You who us^ to be unruffled 
reason 1* 

Lucas at this moment came tn to ask the Countess if 
she could see a Monsieur Jacques Bncheteau 

Madame de 1 Lstorade looked at her fnend, saying — 

‘The organist who was so helpful to Monsieur de 
SallenauTc at the time of bis election I do not know 
what he can want of me. 

‘ Nerer mind I see him, said her fnend ‘Before 
opening hostilities, it is not amiss to know what is going 
on in the enemy s camp * 

‘Show him in,' said the Countess. 

Jacques Bncheteau came m So sure had he been, on 
the other hand, of being among friends, that he had 
guen no special attention 10 his toilet A capacious 
chocolate brown oicrcoat, whose cut it would have been 
vain to tsngn to any date of fashion { a checked waist 
coat, grey and green, buttoned to the throat { a bbek 
crai'at, twisted to a rope, and worn without a collar, 
while it showed an inch of very doubtfully dean shirt 
front j yellow drab trousers, grey stockings, and tied 
shoes— this was the more than careless array in which 
the organist ventured into the presence of the elegant 
Countess — 

Scarcely bidden to take a teat — 

‘Madame, said be, ‘I have perhaps taken a liberty 10 
presenting myself ^o you, unknown j but Monsieur 
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Marie-Gaston spoke to me of your possibly wishing that 
I should give some lessons to Mademoiselle your 
daughter. I told him at first that there might be spme 
little difficultyj as all my time was filled up , but the 
Prefet of Police has just set me at leisure by dismissing 
me from a post I held in his department, so I am happy 
to be able to place myself entirely at your service ’ 

‘ And has your dismissal, Monsieur, been occasioned 
by the part you played in Monsieur de Sallenauve’s 
election ^ ’ asked Madame de Camps 

‘ As no reason was assigned, it seems probable , all the 
more so that, in the course of twenty years’ service, this 
discharge is the very first hitch that has ever arisen 
between me and my superiors.’ 

‘It cannot be denied,’ said Madame de I’Estorade, 
sharply enough, ‘ that you very seriously interfered with 
the intentions of the C^vernment ’ 

‘Yes, Madame, and I accepted my dismissal as a 
disaster I was quite prepared for. After all, what was 
"the loss of my small appointment in comparison with 
the election of Monsieur de Sallenauve ? ’ 

‘I am really distressed,’ the Countess went on, ‘to 
make no better return for the eagerness you are good 
enough to express , but I may as well tell you that I 
have no fixed purpose as to choosing a master for my 
daughter, and in spite of the immense talent for which 
the world gives 3"ou credit, I should be afraid of such 
serious teaching for a little girl of thirteen.’ 

‘Quite the reverse, Madame,’ replied the organist 
‘ Nobody 'credits me with talent Monsieur de Sallenauve 
and Monsieur Mane-Gaston have heard me two or three 
times, but apart from that, I am a mere unknown 
teacher, and perhaps you are right perhaps a very 
tiresome one So, setting aside the question of lessons 
to Mademoiselle your daughter, let me speak of the 
thing that has really brought me here Monsieur de 
Sallenauve.’ c 
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*Did Monsieur dc Salletuuve charge you with any 
message to my husband?* said Madame de I'Estorade, 
with marked coldness 

‘No, Madame, he has, I gricTc to say, charged me 
with nothing 1 went to call on him this morning, but 
he was absent I went to Villc-d Avray, where I was told 
that I should find him, and learned that he had started 
on a journey with Monsieur Mane-Gaston Then, 
thinhng that you might possibly know the object of 
this journey, and how long he would be away 

‘Nothing of the kind, “ said Madame dc 1 Estorade, 
interrupting him in a hard tone 

‘I had a letter this morning, Jact^ues Dnchetcau 
went on, ‘from Arciwur Aube My aunt, Mother 
Mane des Anges, warns me, through Monsieur dc 
Sallenauves notary, that a Insc conspiracy (s bang 
organised, and our friends absence complicates matters 
vay seriously I cannot understand w?iat put it into 
his head to vanish without w’aming anybody who takes 
an interest * 

‘That he should not have given you notice,* said 
Madame de 1 Estorade, in the same tone, ‘ may possibly 
surprise you But so far os my husband and I are 
concerned, there is nothing to be astonished at 

The significance of tbU unavll distinction was too 
clear to be misunderstood Jacques Dneheteau looked 
at the Countess, and her eyes fell ; but the whole 
expression of her face, set due North, confirmed the 
meaning which it was impossible to avoid finding in 
her words* 

‘ I beg your pardon, Madame, said he, rising ‘ I did 
not know — I could not have supposed that you were so 
utterly indifferent to Monsieur dc Sallcnauvc s prospects 
and honour But a minute ago, in the anteroom, when 
Tour servant was in doubt about announang me, 
Madcmoiiclle your daughter, on hcanng that I was a 
fnend of his,eagerly^ooK my part, and 1 was so foolish 
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as to conclude that she represented the general good 
feeling of the family.’ 

After pointing this distinction, which was quite a 
match for Madame de I’Estorade’s, thus paying her back 
in her own coin,JacquesBncheteau bowed ceremoniously, 
and was about to leave 

The two ladies exchanged a glance, as if to ask 
each other whether it would be well to let this 
man depart thus after shooting so keen a parting 
dart 

In fact, a crushing contradiction was at this instant 
given to the Countess’s assumption of indilFerence 
Nais came flying in. 

‘Mammal’ she cried exultantly, ‘a letter from 
Monsieur de Sallenauve ' ’ 

The Countess blushed purple 

‘What manners are these, bouncing in like a mad 
thing ? ’ said she severely ‘ And how do you know 
that the letter is from that gentleman ? ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Nais, turning the blade in the wound, 
‘ when he wrote to you from Arcis, I got to know his 
writing ’ 

‘You are a silly, inquisitive child,’ said her mother, 
roused out of her usual indulgence by so many luckless 
speeches ‘ Go to nurse ’ 

Then to give herself some countenance 

‘Allow me, Monsieur,’ said she to Jacques Bncheteau, 
as she opened the letter so inappropriately delivered. 

‘Nay, Madame la Comtesse,’ replied the organist, ‘it 
is I who crave your permission to wait till you have 
read your letter. If by any chance. Monsieur de 
Sallenauve should give you any account of his move- 
ments, you would perhaps have the kindness to give me 
the benefit of it ’ 

Having looked through the letter 

‘ Monsieur de Sallenauve,’ said the Countess, ‘ desires 
me to tell my husband that he is ox. his way to England 
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— Hanwell^ In the countv of Middlesot He is to be 
addressed tinder cover to Doctor Ellis, 

Jacques Bnchetcau ngntn bowed with due rornulity, 
and left the room 

* Nais bis just treated you to a taste of her girl in> 
love tncks, said Madame de Camps, ^Dut you had 
well earned it. You hid behaved to that poor man 
with a hardness that deserved a severer salty than his 
paning retort He seems to have a ready wit of his 
own and ty arty ehanct* Monsieur de Sallcnauve 
had ^ven you an) information, was rather neat under 
the arcumstancei, 

*VVhat is to be done?* said her friend; ‘the day 
began badly all the rest tt to match 

* What about the letter ? 

‘ It IS heartbreaking —Read it 

‘Mada&ie (Sallcnauve wrote),—*! succeeded in 
overtaking Lord Lewin a few Icacuci beyond Pans— 
he is the Engluhman of whom 1 spoke to you, and 
Providence sent him to spare us a terrible catastrophe. 
Possessed of a large fortune, he, like many of his 
countrymen, is lubfc to attacks of depression, and only 
bis strength of mind has saved him from the worst 
results of the maUdy Hts indifference to life, and the 
cool stoiasm with which he speaks of voluntary death, 
won him at Florence, where they met, our unhappy 
friend 1 confidence. Lord Lcwln, who Is Interested In 
the study of vehement emotions, is intimately acquainted 
with Dr Ellis, a physidan famous for his treatment of 
the insane, and his Lordship has often spent some 
wcetsat the tl an well Asyium forDunatics in^ddlescx 
It IS one of the best managed asylums m England, and 
Dr EUls 11 at the head of it 

‘ Lord Lewin, on arrivmg at Vlllc-d Array, at once 
discerned in Manc-Gaston tnc early symptoms of acute 
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mama. Though not yet obvious to superficial observers, 
they did not escape Lord Lcwin’s practised eye. “ He 
picked and hoarded,” said he, in speaking of our poor 
friend , that is to say, as they walked about the park 
Marie-Gaston would pick up such rubbish as straws, old 
bits of paper, and even rusty nails, putting them care- 
fully in his pocket , and this, it would seem, is a 
symptom familiar to those who have studied the 
progress of mental disease Then, by recurring to the 
discussions they had held at Florence, Lord Lcwin had 
no difficulty in discovering his secret purpose of killing 
himself Believing that his wife visited him cx'cry 
evening, the poor fellow had determined on the very 
night of your little dance to follow his adored Louise, 
as he said So, you see, my fears were not exaggerated, 
but were the outcome of an instinct. 

‘Lord Lewin, instead of opposing his resolution, 
affected to participate in it. 

‘ “ But men like us,” said he, “ ought not to die in any 
vulgar way, and there is a mode of death of which I had 
thought for myself, and which I propose that we should 
seek in common In South America, not far from 
Paraguay, there is one of the most tremendous cataracts 
in the world, known as the Falls of Gayra The spray 
that rises from the abyss is to be seen for many leagues, 
and reflects seven rainbows A vast volume of water, 
spreading over a breadth of more than twelve thousand 
feet, IS suddenly pent up in a narrow channel, and falls 
into a gulf below with a sound more deafening than a 
hundred thunderclaps at once That is where I have 
always dreamed of dying.’ 

‘ “ Let us be off,” said Marie-Gaston 

‘ “ This very minute,” said Lord Lewin. “ Pack your 
things , we will sail from England, and be there m a 
few weeks ” 

‘And in this way, Madame, the clever foreigner suc- 
ceeded m putting our friend off from his dreadful 
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purpose As Tou ma) understand, he 11 taking him 10 
England to place him in Dr Ellis s care, since he — 
Lord Levnn says — has not bis match in Europe for 
treating the very ud ease that it to be conBded to him 
If I had been present, 1 should have concurred entire!) 
in this arrangement, which has this advantage, that in 
the event of his recovery our friend s attack will remain 
unknown 

* Informed b) a letter left for me by Lord Lcwin at 
ViUc^ Avray, I immediately set out in pursuit ; and at 
bcauvali, whence I am wnting, 1 came up with them in 
a hotel, vs here Lord Lewin had put up to enable the 
patient to benefit by sleep, which had happily come over 
him in the carriage, after several weeks of almost total 
insomnia. Lord Lewin looks upon this as a ver) 
favourable symptom, and he sap that the tnahdy thus 
treated, as it will be, from the oeginning, his the best 
possible chance of cure. 

‘I shall follow them closely to Hanwell laJung care 
not to be seen by Marie Gaston since, in Lord Lewin's 
opinion, my presence might disturb ibe comparative 
tranquillity of mind that he has denied from the thought 
of the pompous end he ti going to find On reaching 
the asylum, I shall wait to bear Dr Ellis s verdict 

^Tne session opens so soon that I fear I may not be 
back m time for the 6nt sittings ) but I shall wnte to 
the President of the Chamber, and if it should happen 
that any difficulty arose as to the leave of absence for 
which I mutt petition, I venture to rely on Monsieur 
dc 1 Estorade’s Inndness to certify the absolute necessity 
for it At the same time, I must beg him to rememb^ 
that I cannot authonse him on any coniidenition to 
reveal the nature of the busmen which has compelled 
me to go abroad However, the mere statement of u 
faa by such a man as M dc I'EIstoradc must be enough 
to secure its acceptance without any explanation 

‘Allow me, Madame, to remain, etc * 
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As Madame de Camps finished reading, carriage 
wheels were heard 

‘ There are our gentlemen back again,’ said the 
Countess. ‘ Now, shall I show this letter to my hus- 
band?’ 

‘You cannot do otherwise. There would be too 
great a risk of what Nais might say. Besides, Mon- 
sieur de Sallenauve writes most respectfully , there is 
nothing to encourage your husband’s notions.’ 

As soon as Monsieur de I’Estorade came in, his wife 
could see that he had recovered his usual looks, and she 
was about to congratulate him, when he spoke first. 

‘ Who IS the man of very shabby appearance,’ asked 
Monsieur de I’Estorade, ‘whom I found spealang to 
Nais on the stairs ? ’ 

As his wife did not seem to know what he was 
talking about, he went on, ‘ A man very much marked 
by the smallpox, with a greasy hat and a brown over- 
coat ? ’ 

‘ Oh f ’ said Madame de Camps to her friend, ‘ our 
visitor f Nais could not resist the opportunity of 
talking about her idol ’ 

‘ But who is the man ? ’ 

‘Is not his name Jacques Bricheteau ? ’ said the 
Countess, ‘ a friend of Monsieur de Sallenauve’s ’ 

Seeing a cloud fall on her husband’s countenance, 
Madame de I’Estorade hurriedly explained the two 
objects of the organist’s visit, and she gave the 
Member’s letter to Monsieur de I’Estorade. 

While he was reading it 

‘ He seems better, do you think ? ’ the Countess asked 
Monsieur de Camps 

‘ Oh, he IS perfectly right again,’ said the ironmaster. 

‘ There is not a sign of what we saw this morning. He 
had worried himself over his work , exercise has done 
him good , and yet it is to be observed that he had an 
unpleasant shock just now at the Minister’s.’ 
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‘Why, what happened? asked Madame de 
Phjtoradc, 

‘Your fnend Monsieur dc Sallenauve • business teems 
to be in a bad way * 

‘Thank you for nothing 1* said Monsieur dc 
lEstorade, returning the letter to his wife, ‘I shall 
certainly not do anything he asks me ' 

‘Then have you heard anything against him ? said 
she, trying to appear perfecuy indifferent as she asked 
the question 

‘Yesj Rastignac told me that he had letters from 
ArciS) some very awkward dtscovenes have been made 
there 

‘Well, whit did I tell you? cned Madame dc 
1 Estondc. 

‘ What did you tell me ? 

‘ To be sure. Did I not give you a bint some time 
ago that Monsieur de Sallenauve was a man to be let 
drop ? Those were the very words I used, as 1 happen 
to remember 

‘ But was It I who brought him here ? 

‘You cm hardly uy that it was L — Only just now, 
before knowmg anything of the distressing 6cts you 
have just learn^ I was speaking to Madame de Camps 
of another reason which snould moke us anxious to put 
an end to the acquaintance 

‘Very true, said Madame dc Camps ‘Your wife, 
but a mmutc ago was talking of the sort of frenty that 
potseasea Nais with regard to her preserver, and she 
foresaw great difficulda in the ftiture, 

‘It !s an unsatlifactory connection In ercry way 
said Monsieur de I Estoracie. 

‘It teems to me, said Monsieur de Camps, who 
was not behind the scenes, ‘that you arc rather m 
a hurry Some compromising discoveries are taid to 
have been made with reference to Monsieur de Sallc- 
nauve, but what iw the value of these discovcrica ? 
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Wait before you hang him, at least till he has been 
tried ’ 

^ My husband can do what he thinks proper,’ said the 
Countess ‘For my part, I do not hesitate to throw 
him over at once My friends, like Caesar’s wife, must 
be above suspicion.’ 

‘ The awkward thing,’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade, 
‘is that we are under such an annoying obligation to 
him ’ 

‘ But, really,’ exclaimed Madame de I’Estorade, ‘ if a / 
convict had saved my life, should I be obliged to receive 
him in my drawing-room ? ’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, you are going too far,’ said 
Madame de Camps. 

‘Well, well,’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade, ‘there is 
no occasion to raise a scandal , things must be allowed ■ 
to take their course The dear man is abroad now, 
who knows if he will ever come back ? ’ 

‘ What, he has fled at a mere rumour ? ’ said Monsieur 
de Camps 

‘ Not precisely on that account,’ replied the Couni 
‘ He had a pretext but once out of France ’ 

‘As to that conclusion,’ said Madame de I’Estorade, 

‘ I do not for a moment believe m it. His pretext is a 
good reason, and as soon as he hears from his friend the 
organist he will hurry back So, my dear, you must 
take your courage in both hands and cut the intimacy 
short at a blow if you do not intend it to continue ’ 

‘ And that is really your meaning ? ’ said Monsieur 
de I’Estorade, looking keenly at his wife 

‘ I ? I would write to him without any sort of 
ceremony, and tell him that he will oblige us by calling 
here no more. At the same time, as it is a little 
difiicult to write such a letter, we will concoct it 
together if you like ’ 

‘ We will see,’ said her husband, beaming at the 
suggestion , ‘ the house is not falling yet. The most 
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prerang nutter at the moment it the flower-show wc 
are to go to together It closet, 1 think, at four o clock, 
and we have but an hour before u«.* 

Madame de I Eitorade, who had dretied before 
Madame dc Campt arrival, rang for the matd to bnng 
her bonnet and tluwl 

A% she was putting them on in front of a glass — 

‘ Then you rcallj love me, Rence ? said her husband 
in her car 

* Can you be to silly as to ask 1 replied she,gismg 
him her most affectionate look 

^ Well, 1 base a confession to make to you — I read 
the letter Philippe brought 

‘Then I am no longer surprised at the change that 
came over you I too must tell you something When 
I proposed that wc should concoct Monsieur de Salle 
nauve t dismissal betv.’cen us, I had alread) wntten it — 
directly after you went out and )ou can take it out of 
ray blotting book and post it if you think it will do 
Quite beside himself with joy at finding that hitlmio* 
thetical successor had been so immcdatcly raenne^ 
Monsieur de 1 Estoradc threw his arms round hu wife 
and kissed her cffusivcl} 

‘Well done! cned Monsieur de Camps ‘This it 
belter than this morning I * 

‘This morning I was a foo4 said the Count, as he 
turned over the blotting book to find the letter, which 
he might ha\e taken his wife * word for 
‘Say no more, said Madame de Camps in an under 
tone to her husband ‘ I will expbin all this pother to 
you presently 

Younger again by ten yean, the Count offered bis 
arm to Madame dc Camps, while his wife took the iron 
master s. 

‘ And Niii ? said Monsieur de 1 Estoradc, seeing the 
little girl loofang forlorn as they went ‘ Is not she 
coming too ? * • 
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‘ No,’ said her mother , ‘ I am not pleased with her ’ 

‘ Pooh I ’ said the father, ‘ I proclaim an amnesty 
Run and put your bonnet on,’ he added to the child 

Nais looked at her mother for the ratification which 
she thought necessary under the hierarchy of power as 
It existed in the I’Estorade household. 

‘ Go,’ said the Countess, ‘since your father wishes it ’ 

While they waited for the little girl 

‘To whom are you writing, Lucas <' ’ asked the Count 
of the man-servant, who had begun a letter on the table 
by which he stood 

‘To my son,’ said Lucas, ‘who is very anxious to 
get his sergeant’s stripes I am telling him that you 
promised me a note to his colonel. Monsieur le Comte ’ 

‘ Perfectly true, on my honour , and I had quite 
forgotten it Remind me to-morrow morning , I will 
write It the first thing when I get up.’ 

‘ You are very good, sir ’ 

‘ Here,’ said Monsieur de I’Estorade, putting his 
fingers in his waistcoat pocket and taking out three 
gold pieces, ‘ send these to the corporal from me, and 
tell him to get his men to drink to his stripes.’ 

Lucas was amazed , he had never known his master 
so genial and liberal 

When Nais was ready, Madame de I’Estorade, proud ^ 
of having had the courage to leave her in disgrace for 
half an hour, hugged her as if s^he had not seen her for 
two years , then they all set out for the Luxembourg, 
where the Horticultural Society at that time held its 
shows. 

Towards the end of the interview which Monsieur 
Octave de Camps, under the auspices of Monsieur de 
I’Estorade, had at last been able to get with Rastignac, 
the Minister’s usher had come in to give him the cards 
of Monsieur le Procureur-General Vinet and Monsieur 
Maxime de Trailles. c 
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‘ Very well, sxid the MinUtcr * Tell the gentlemen 
I will tee them in a few minutes.* 

Soon after, the ironnmterand Monlicur de 1 Ettorade 
rose to leave) and it wax then that Rixtignac had bneSy 
told the Count of the danger looming on the parlu 
mentary horizon of hit friend Salicnauve. At the word 

* friend, Montieur de I Estorade had protested 

‘ I do not know, my dear Minuter, taid he, ‘ why 
you pemtt in giving that name to a man who ii really 
no more than an acquaintance, I might say a proviiionu 
acquaintance, if the reports yon have mentioned should 
prove to have any foundation * 

‘ I am delighted to hear you say so,* replied Raxtignac. 

* For In the thick of the hostilities which seem Lkdy to 
ante between that gentleman and our side, I confess 
that the warm feding I imagined you to have towards 
him would somewhat have fettered me. 

‘ I am grateful for your consideration, rephed the 
Count j ‘ but pray unaerstand that I give you a free 
hand It Is a matter entirely at your discretion to treat 
Monsieur de Sallenauve as a pohbcal foe. without any 
fear that the blows you deal him will at all hurt me. 

Thereupon they left, and Messieurs Vinct and de 
Tnullcf had been shown m. 

Vinct, the Attorney General, and father of Ohvicr 
Vmet, whom the reader already knowa, was one of the 
warmest champions and most welcome adnseri of the 
existing Government- Designate as the Minister of 
Justice at the next shuffling of the Cabinet, he wax 
behind the scenes of every ambiguous situation ) and 
In every secret job nothing was concocted without his 
co-operation, in the plot at least, if not in the doing 

The electoral afrain of Aras had a twofold claim on 
his interference First, because hla ton held a ^iQon 
among the legal magnates of the town j secondly, bcciuie 
ax connected through his wife with the Chargetxeufs of 
la Bne, the Cinq Cygnes of Champagne being a yoimger 
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branch of that family, this aristocratic alliance made 
him think it a point of honour to assert his importance 
in both districts, and never to miss a chance of interfer- 
ing in their affairs 

So, that morning, when Monsieur de Traillcs had 
called on the Minister armed with a letter from Madame 
Bcauvisage, full of compromising scandal concerning 
the new Member for Arcis 

‘ Find Vinet, as coming from me,’ said Rastignac, 
without listening to any explanations, ‘ and try to bring 
him here as soon as possible ’ 

At Maxime’s bidding who offered to fetch him in 
his carriage Vinet was quite ready to go to Rastignac, 
and now that he has made his way to the Minister’s 
private room, we shall be better informed as to the 
danger hanging over Salicnauve’s head, of which Jacques 
Bricheteau and Monsieur de I’Estorade have given us 
but a slight idea 

‘ Then you mean, my dear friends,’ said the Minister 
as soon as they had settled to their talk, ‘ that we may 
get some hold on this political purist I I met him 
yesterday at I’Estorade’s, and he struck me as most 
undauntedly hostile ’ 

Maxime, whose presence was in no sense official, 
knew better than to answer this remark Vinet, on the 
contrary, almost insolently conscious of his political 
importance. Public Prosecutor as he was, had too much 
of the advocate in his composition to miss a chance of 
speaking. 

‘When, only this morning. Monsieur’ and he 
bowed to Maxime ‘ did me the honour to communi- 
cate to me a letter he had received from Madame 
Beauvisage, I had just had one from my son, in which 
he gave me, with slight' variations, the same informa- 
tion. I agree with him that the matter looks ugly for 
our adversary but it will need nice management ’ 

‘ I really hardly know what the ^matter is,’ said the 
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Minuter ‘ As J particularly wished for jour opinion 
on the ease, my dear Vmet. I begged Monsieur de 
Tnullcs to postpone the details till we were al! three 
together * 

This tras authorising Manme to proceed with the 
namtiTC, but Vinct again seized (he opportunity for 
heann^ hit own voice. 

‘Thu,* said he, ‘is what my son Oliricr wntes to 
me, confirming Madame Beauvisages letter — she, 1 
may say inadentall), would have made a famous Mem 
her of Parlbraent. mr dear sir — On a market day not 
long since, Pigoult the notary, who has the manage 
ment of all the new MembePs ousincss matters, received 
a visit it would seem, from a peasant woman from 
Rornillr, a large tillace not far from Arms. To hear 
the Maroub de Saflenauve, who has so suddenly 
reappeared, you would think tbit he was the onl) 
existing taon of the Sallenauve family ( but this did 
not prevent this woman from displaying some papers in 
due form, proving that she too is a living Sallenauve, in 
the direct line, and related nearly enough to claim her 
part In any hcntable property * 

‘ Well, said Rastignac, ‘ out did she know no more 
of the Manjuii s cxiiiencc than he knew of hen ? 

‘That did not plainly appear from her statements, 
said Vinet j ‘ but that very confusion seems to me most 
convinang, for, as you know, between relations in 
such difierent positions great difficulties are apt to 
anse. 

‘ Kindly proceed with the story, said the Minister 
‘ Before drawing conclusions, we must hear the &cts — 
though, as you know by experience, that 11 not the 
inranable practice in Parliament. 

‘ Not always to the dissatbfaction of the Minuten,* 
said Manme, laughing 

‘Monsieur is right, said Vinet j ‘all bail to a 
successful muddlerl^Buc to return to our peasant 
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woman, who, in conseq/ence of the rum of the Salle- 
nauve family, has falleii into great poverty and a station 
^far beneath her birth / she first appeared as a petitioner 
for money, and it seems probable that prompt and liberal 
generosity would have kept her quiet But it is also 
likely that she ’v^as but ill pleased by Maitre Achille 
Pigoult’s reception of her demands ; for on leaving his 
office she went to the market square, and seconded by 
a neighbour, a lawyer from the village, who had come 
with her, she disburdened herself of various statements 
relating to my highly-esteemed fellow member which 
were not very flattering to his character , declaring 
that the Marquis de Sallenauve was not his father , and 
again, that there was no Marquis de Sallenauve in 
existence And at any rate, she concluded, this newly- 
made Sallenauve was a heartless wretch who would 
have nothing to say to his relations But, she added, 
she could make him disgorge, and, with the help of the 
dever man who had come with her to support her by 
his advice, Monsieur le Depute might be sure that they 
“ would make him jump to another tune 

‘ I have not the slightest objection,’ said Rastignac 
‘ But the woman has, I suppose, some proof in support 
of her statements ^ ’ 

‘ That IS the weak point of the matter,’ replied 
Vinet ‘But let me go on At Arcis, my dear sir, the 
Government has a remarkably devoted and intelligent 
servant in the head of the police. Movinjg about among 
the people, which is his practice on market-days, he 
picked up some of the woman’s vicious remarks, and 
going off at once to the Mayor’s house, he asked to see, 
not the Mayor himself, but Madame Beauvisage, to 
whom he told what was going on ’ 

‘ Then is the candidate whom you had chosen for a 
crowning treat a perfect idiot ? ’ Rastignac asked 
Maxime, 

‘The very man you wanted,’ replied' Monsieur de 
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Traille*, ‘imbcdlc to 2 degree 1 There ii nothing I 
would not do to revene this vexatious defeat 

‘Madame Beauvisage,* Vinet went on, ‘at once 
thought she would like to talk to this woman of the 
ready tongue ; and to get hold of her, it was not a had 
idea to desire Groslier, the police sergeant, to go and 
fetch her with a sternly threatening air, as if the 
aulhontics disapproved of her lesity In using such 
language with regard to a member of the National 
ChambCT, and to onng her forthwith to the Mayors 
house. 

‘ And It was Madame Deaunsage, you lay, who sng 
gested this method of procedure? said Rastignac 
‘ Oh ) cs, she IS a rery capable woman * said Maxime 
‘Dnven hard,’ continued the speaker, ‘by Madame 
the Mayoress, who took care to secure her husbands 
presence at the croswexaminatlon, the woman proved to 
be an\ thing rather than coherent How she had ascer 
tamed that the Member could not be the Marquis t ion 
and her confident assertion, on the other hand, that the 
Marquis did not even exist, were not by any meant con- 
clusively proved Hearsay, vague reports, inferences 
drawn by her village attorney were the best of the 
evidence the could bnng 

‘Well, then said Rastignac, ‘what is the upshot of 
It all ? 

* Nil from the legal point of view, replied Vinet. 

* For even If the woman could prove that it Is a mere 
whim on the part of the Marquis dc Sallenauve to 
recognise the man Dorlangc os hit son, she would have 
no ground for an action In disproof According to 
section 339 of the Cinl Code, a positive and congenital 
right alone can give grounds for disputing the recogni 
tion of a natural child j In other words, there must be a 
direct claim on the prop<Tty in which the child whose 
birth is disputed it enabled to claim a share 

‘Your balloon collapsed 1 observed the Minuter 
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‘Whereas, on the other hand, if the good woman 
chooses to dispute the existence of the Marquis de Sallc- 
nauve, she would disinherit herself, since she certainly 
has no claim on the estate of a man who would then be 
no relation of hers , besides, it is the duty of the crown, 
and not her part at all, to prosecute for the assumption 
of a false identity , the utmost she could do would be to 
bring the charge.’ 

‘Whence you conclude?’ said Rastignac, with the 
sharp brevity which warns a too dilFusc talker to abridge 
his story 

‘Whence I conclude, legally speaking, that this 
Romilly peasant, by taking up cither charge as the basis 
for an action, would find it a bad speculation, since in 
one case she must obviously lose, and in the other 
which, m fact, she cannot even bring she would get 
nothing out of it But, politically speaking, it is quite 
another story ’ 

‘Let us see the political side then,’ said Rastignac, 

‘ for, so far, I can make nothing of it ’ 

‘ In the first place,’ replied the lawyer, ‘ you will agree 
with me that it is always possible to fight a bad case ? ’ 

‘ Certainly ’ 

‘And, then, I do not suppose that you would care 
whether this woman fights an action which would only 
end in her having to pay a lawyer’s bill ’ 

‘ No , I confess it is a matter to me of perfect 
indifference ’ 

‘ And if you had cared, I should, all the same, have 
advised you to let matters take their course , for the 
Beauvisages have undertaken all the costs, including a 
visit to Pans for this woman and her legal adviser ’ 

‘ Well, well the action brought, what comes of it ? ’ 
said Rastignac, anxious to end 

‘What comes of it ? ’ cried the lawyer, warming to 
the subject ‘ Why, everything you can manage to 
make of it, if, before it is argued, yoti can work up com- , 
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ments m the paper* and insintatjoas from your fnendt 
• — Whit comes of it? Why, the utmost discredit for 
our antagomst, if he ls suspected of havm? assumed a 
name he has no naht to — What come* of it ? Why, 
an opportunity for a fulminating speech m the 
Chamfer 

* Which you, no doubt, wiU undertake ? asked 
RasQenic 

‘ On, I do not know The case must be thoroughly 
studied { I must see what turn it li likely to tak& 

‘ Then for the moment, the Minuter observed ‘it is 
oh reduced to an application, hit or mit| of BasJe t 
famous theory of calumny — that it is always well to keep 
It stirred, and that something will stick 

‘Calumny? Calumny ?^repbed Vmet. ‘ That wc 
shall see it may be no more than honest enJ speaking 
Monsieur de TraiUes, here, knows what went on mudi 
better than we do He will tell you that all through 
the distnct the father's disappearance as soon as he had 
legally acknowledged hi* ion had the very wont effect j 
that everybody rettilned a vague impression of myitenous 
complicadons to favour the election of this man we are 
talking about. 

‘You have no idea, my dear fellow, what can be got 
out of alawsuit eleveriy kept iimmenng, and in my long 
and busy career u a pleader I have seen miracles worked 
by such means. A parliamentary struggle is quite 
another matter There proof i* not needfe you may 
kill your man with nothing but hypotheses and assevera 
Qons if you stick to them defiantly enough 

‘ WcU, to sum up, said Rastignac, ipokiog as a man 
of method, ‘how do you recommend that the ifttr 
should be mmigcd ? 

‘ In the fint place, rephed the lawyer, ‘ 1 should 
allow the Beauvisagei — smee they have a fsney for it — 
to pay all the expense* of moving the pra«ant woman 
and her friend and subsequently the costs of the action 
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‘ Do I make any objection '' ’ said the Minister 
‘ Have I either the right or the means ^ ’ 

‘The case,’ Vinet went on, ‘must be put into the 
hands of a wily and clever lawyer. Dcsroches, for 
instance, Monsieur de Trailles’ lawyer. He will loiow 
how to fill out the body of a case which, as you justly 
observe, is very thin.’ 

‘ I certainly should not say to Monsieur de Trailles, 
“ I forbid you to allow anybody you please to secure 
the services of your solicitor,” ’ said Rastignac 

‘ Then we want an advocate who can talk with an air 
of “ The Family ” as a sacred and precious thing , who 
will wax indignant at the surreptitious intrigues by 
which a man may scheme to insinuate himself within its 
holy pale.’ 

‘Desroches can find your man, and again, the 
Government is not likely to hinder a pleader from talk- 
ing, or from being transported with indignation I ’ 

‘But, Monsieur le Ministre,’ Maxime put in, startled 
out of his attitude of passive attention by Rastignac’s 
indifference, ‘ is non-interference all the support to be 
hoped for from the Goi ernment in this struggle ^ ’ 

‘ I hope you did not think that we should take up the 
action on our own account ? ’ 

‘No, of course not , but we had a right to imagine 
that you would take some interest in it.’ 

‘ How in what way ? ’ 

How can I tell ? As Monsieur Vinet was saying 
just now, by tuck of drum in the subsidised newspapers 
by getting your supporters to spread the gossip by 
using the influence which men in power' always have 
over the Bench ’ 

^ Thank you for nothing,’ said the Minister ‘When 
you want to secure the Government as an accomplice, 
my dear Maxime, you must have a rather more solidly 
constructed scheme to show. Your air of business this 
morning made me think you really tbad a strong hand. 
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and I hare troubled our excellent friend the Public Pro- 
secutor, who Icnowi how high a value I tet on his learn 
ing and adneej but really }our plot strikes me as too 
transparent, and the meshes so thin that 1 can see 
through them an inevitable defeat If I were a bachelor 
and wanted to marry Mademoiselle Beaunsage, I daresay 
I might be bolder, so I leave it to you to carry on the 
action In any way you please. 1 will not say that 
Government will not watch your progress with its best 
wishes { but it certainly will not tread the path with you 
‘Well, well, said Vmet, hindering Mtximei reply, 
which would, no doubt, have been a bitter one, ‘ but 
supposing we take the matter into court } supposing that 
the peasant woman, prompted by the Beauvisagca, should 
denounce the man who was Identified before the notary 
os being a ipunous Sallenauvet then the Member is 
guilty of conspiracy, and for that we have him before 
dbe superior court * 

‘ But,again, where are your proofs ? ' asked Rastignac 
‘ Have you a shadow of evidence i 

‘ You admitted just now,* observed Maxiine, ‘ that a 
bad case may be fought out. 

‘A avil action, yes; a cnminal charge 11 quite 
another matter And this would break down, for it 
means disputing the validity of an act drawn up by a 
public o£EatL and without a particle of proof A pretty 
piece of work I The case would be simply dismissed 
before it came to be argued in court If we wanted to 
perch our enemy on a pedestal as high as the column of 
July, we could not go about it more cfFectially 

‘So that in your opinion there is nothing to be 
done 7 asked Mixime 

‘By US — nothing — But you, my dear Mixime, who 
have no official position, and can at a pinch use your 
pistol in support of the attack on Monsieur de ^le 
nauve s character — there it nothing to hinder you from 
trying your luclc m ihe contest. 
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‘ Yes,’ said Maxime petulantly, ‘ I am a sort of ‘ con- 
dottier e ' ’ 

‘ Not at all , you are a man with an instinctive convic- 
tion of certain facts that cannot be legally proved, and you 
would not be afraid to stand at the judgment seat of God/ 

Monsieur de Trailles rose, considerably annoyed. 
Vinet also rose, and giving Rastignac his hand as he 
took leave 

‘I cannot deny,’ said he, ‘that your conduct is 
dictated by great prudence , and I will not say but that 
in your place I should do the same ’ 

‘ No ill-feeling, at any rate, Maxime,’ said the 
Minister, and Maxime bowed with icy dignity. 

When the two conspirators were in the outer room 
alone 

‘ Do you understand what this prudery means ? ’ asked 
Maxime. 

‘Perfectly,’ said Vinet, ‘and for a clever man you 
seem to me easily taken in ’ 

‘No doubt making you lose your time, besides 
losing my own to have the pleasure of hearing a man 
lay himself out for the reward of virtue ’ 

‘ It IS not that I think you very guileless to believe 
in the refusal of support that had vexed you so much.’ 

‘What? You think ’ 

‘ I think that the business is a toss-up If the plan 
succeeds, the Government, sitting with its arms folded, 
will get all the benefit , if, on the contrary, success is 
not for us, it would, as soon as not, keep out of the risk 
of defeat But, take my word for it, I know Ras- 
tignac , looking quite impassive, and without com- 
promising himself at all, he will perhaps serve us better 
than by outspoken connivance Just reflect . Did he 
say a single word against the moral side of the attack ? 
Did he not repeat again and again — “ I make no objec- 
tion. I have no right to hinder you ” And what 
feult had he to find with the snakecs venom ? That its 
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action was not deadly enough f * The fact is, my dear 
sir, that there will be a sharp tog of war, and ft wiU 
take all Desroches* skill to put a good face on the 
business.’ 

* Then you think I had better see him ? 

‘Do I think so? — ^Vhy, this moment, when we 
part. 

‘Do not you think it would be well that he should 
go and talk matters over with you ? ' 

‘ No, no, no I * said Vlnet. ‘ I may be the man to do 
the talking in the Chamber Desroebes might be seen 
at my house, and I must seem immaculate 

Thereupon be bowed to Maxime, and left him in 
some haste, excusing himself by having to go to the 
Chamber and hear what was going on 

‘ And if I, said Maxime. running after him as he left 
* if I should need your advice ? ’ 

‘I am Icaruig Pans this evening* to look after my 
court in^ the country before the leisiou opens 

‘ And the question In the Chamber that you may be 
called upon to ask I ’ 

‘ Oh, if It IS not I, It will be some one else. I shall 
return as soon as possible but you will understand that 
1 must set my shop in order before I come away for at 
least five or six months 

‘Then Bm vtjagty Monsieur, said Moxime sarcasti 
cally, and partingfrom him at hut. 

Monsieur de Tnullc!^ left to himself^ stood a little 
disconcerted as he fanaed that here were two pohtical 
Bertrands, each intending that he should snatch the 
chestnuts from the fire, 

Rasugnic s behaviour esp*^ lly nettled him when he 
looked Mck on their first mcctuig, just twenty yean 
ago at Madame de RestaufTs. He, then alrea^ a 
formed man bolding the sceptre of fashion, and Ras- 
dgnac a poor student, not kuowiiig how to enter or 
leave a room, and d^iued from the door of that hand 
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some house when he called after his first visit, in the 
course of which he had contrived to commit two or 
three incongruous blunders * And now Rastignac was 
a Peer of France and in office ; while he, Maxime, no 
more than his tool, was obliged to listen with grounded 
arms when he was told that his man-traps were too 
artless, and that if he fancied them, he must work them 
alone 

But this prostration was but a lightning flash. 

‘Well, then • ’ he said to himself ‘Yes, I will try 
the game single-handed. My instinct assures me that 
there is something in it. 

‘ What next I A Dorlange, a nobody, is to keep me 
in check, Comte Maxime de Trailles, and make my 
defeat a stepping-stone ? There are too many dark 
places in that rogue’s past life for it not to be possible 
sooner or later to open one to the hght of day ’ 

‘To the lawyer’s,’ said he to the coachman as he 
opened his carriage door 

And when he was comfortably seated on the 
cushions 

‘ After all, if I cannot succeed in overthrowing this 
upstart, I will put myself in the way of his insulting me ; 
I shall have the choice of weapons, and will fire first 
I will do better than the Due de Rhetore, my insolent 
friend > I will kill you, never fear I ’ 

It may be observed that Monsieur Maxime de Trailles 
had been quite upset by the mere idea of being taken for 
a condottiere 

Desroches was at home, and Monsieur de Trailles 
was at once shown in to his pnvate room 

Desroches was an attorney who, like Raphael, had 
had many manners Having in the first instance taken 
over an office without a connection, he had left no stone 
unturned, taking every case that ofered, and had found 
himself in very poor esteem in couct. But he was hard- 
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working, well up in all the tricks and windings of legal 
technl^itics, an acute obsener and keen reader of 
CTcry impulse of the human heart j thus he had hnally 
made a very good connection, had morned a Vioman 
with a fine fortune, and had given up all pettifogging 
double dealing as soon as he could make his wa) 
without It 

By 1839 Dpsroches was an honest attorney in good 
practice t that It to say, be conducted hit clients busi 
nest with zeal and skill} he never would countenance 
any underhand proceedings, much Icii would he hare 
lent them a hand At to the fine bloom of delicate 
honesty which existed tn Dcrsille and some other 
men of that stamp, betides the impossibility of pre 
serving it from rubbing olT in the world of business— in 
uhich, as Monsieur de Taite)rand said, *Butinnt 
means other people* money —it can never be the 
second development of any life The loss of that 
down of the soul, like that of anything virginal, is 
irreparable to Dctrochet had made no attempt to 
restore it He would haie nothing to say to what 
wot Ignoble or dishonest} but the above board tnehs 
allowed by the Code of Procedure, the recognised 
turpntes and villainies to steal a march on an adver 
tarj he was ready to allow 

rhen, Desroches was on amusing fellow } he liked 
good living] and, like all men who are incessancly 
obsorbed by the impenous demands of hard chinking, 
he felt a craving for highly spiced enj^ments matched 
in haste, and strong to the palate, fio, while he had 
by dcgitc* cleansed hii ways as a lawyer, he was still 
the favourite attorney of men of letters, artists, and 
octresses, of popular courtesans and dandy bohemians 
sach Bs Maxime ] because he was content to live their 
life, all these People attracted him, and all relished 
his society Thar slang and wit, their rather lax 
moral news, theh* somewhat ptesrn^ut adventures, 
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their expedients, their brave and honourable toil 
in short, all their greatness and all their misery were 
perfectly Understood by him, and like an ever-indulgent 
providence, he gave them advice and help whenever they 
asked for them. 

But to the end that his serious and paying clients 
should not discover what might be somewhat com- 
promising in his intimacy with these clients of his 
heart, he had days when he was the husband and father 

more especially Sundays. Rarely did he fail to be 
seen in his quiet httle carnage, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
his wife by his side the largeness of het fortune stamped 
in her ugliness On the opposite seat were the three 
children in a group, all unfortunately like their mother 
This family picture, these virtuous Sunday habits, were 
so unlike the week-day Desroches, dming in any pot- 
house with all the fastest men and women of the day, 
that Malaga, a circus-nder, famous for her fun and 
smart sayings, said that attorneys ought not to be 
allowed to play such improbable pranks, and cheat the 
public by showing off papier-mache children. 

So It was to this relatively honest lawyer that Mon- 
sieur de Trailles had come for advice, as he never failed 
to do in every more or less tight place in his career. 
Desroches, as had long been his habit, listened without in- 
terrupting him to the long statement of the case as it was 
unfolded to him, including the scene that had just taken 
place at Rastignac’s. As Maxime had no secrets from 
this confessor, he gave all his reasons for owing Salle- 
nauve an ill turn, and represented him, with perfect 
conviction, as having stolen the name under which he 
would sit in the Chamber His hatred appeared to him 
in the light of positive evidence of a felony that was 
hardly probable or possible In the bottom of his 
heart Desroches had no wish to undertake a case in 
which he at once foresaw not the smallest chance of 
success , and his lax honesty was sh^iwn in his talking to 
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his client as if it were a Quite ordtnarj^ legal matter, and 
in not telling him point blank his opinion of an action 
which was umpl}' an Intnguc 

The amount of wrong that ts done bp such rerbaj 
conmrance, that ne\cr goes so far as active compliciip. 
IS rcallj incalculable — ‘What concern b it of miner 
X^t them fight It out ) Whp should I set up for being 
the bashful knight of virtue?* TTiis is what men of 
Desroches nature arc apt to think, and it would be hard 
to guest at their number tn 0 somewhat advanced state 
of onlisation 

‘To begin with, mv dear sir, said the attomep, ‘a 
civil action 11 not to be thought of if jour Rorailly 
peasant had her pockets full of proofs, her application 
would be refosed because, so far, she can have no direct 
Interest in disputing the affiliation of the opposing 

^^cs, that IS what Vinet said just now * 

‘ As to a cnmlral prosecution, that, of course, rou 
might bang about bp lodging an information of false 
personation 

‘ Vinet seemed in favour of tbit counc, said Manme 
‘Well, bat there are manp objections to ihii method 
of procedure In the first place, mcrclp to get the 
information heard, you muse have something rese m bling 
proof { next, if the information is lodged and the Crown 
deades to prosecute, to get a verdict there must be far 
stronger evidence of the felony j and If, after all, the 
crime were proved against the self styled Martjuis dc 
SoUenauve, how ore you to show that his self styled son 
It In the conspiracy, since he may have been deceived by 
an impostor 

‘But whit motive could that impostor have, sold 
Maxime, ‘for giving this Dorlange all the advantages 
that iccrue to him from being recognised as the Mirqua 
de SalleniuTc s son ? 

Oh, my dear fellow, replied Detroches, ‘when you 
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come to St:ate questions, any eccentricity is possible. 
No sort of tnals or actions has furnished so many 
romances to the compilers of causes celebres or to novelists 
But there is another point the assumption of a false 
identity is not in itself a crime in the eye of the 
law ’ 

‘ How IS that ’ cried Maxime ^ Impossible ^ ’ 

‘ Look here, my lord,’ said Desroches, taking down the 
Five Codes, ‘ have the kindness to read section 145 of 
the Penal Code the only one which seems to lend an 
opening to the action you propose to bring, and see 
whether the misdemeanour we are discussing is con- 
templated.’ 

Maxime read aloud section 1 45, as follows 
‘Any functionary or public officer who shall have 
committed forgery in the exercise of his functions 
either by forged signatures, or by defacing and altering 
deeds, documents, or signatures or by assuming a false 
identity ’ 

‘ Then, you see,’ said Maxime, ‘ false identity ’ 

‘ Read to the end,’ said Desroches 
‘ Or by altering or adding to a register or any other 
public document, after it has been legally attested and 
sealed, is liable to penal servitude for life ’ 

Monsieur de Trailles rolled the words unctuously 
on his tongue as a foretaste of the fate in store for 
Sallenauve 

My dear Count,’ said Desroches, ‘you read as the 
parties to a suit always do , they never study a point of 
law but from their own side of the case You fall to 
observe that, in this section, mention is made only of 
“ functionaries and public officers ” ; it has no bearing 
on the false identity of any other class of person ’ 

Maxime re-read the paragraph, and saw that Desroches 
was right 

‘ Still,’ he remarked, ‘ there must be something 
elsewhere to that effect I* ’ c- 
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‘Nothing of the fandj take my word for it aa a 
lawyer j the Code is abtolutely sflent on that point.’ 

‘Then the crime we tbould mform against has the 
pnvilegc of impunity ? 

‘That is to say, replied Desroches, ‘ that its punish 
ment is doubtful at best. A judge sometimes by 
induction extends the letter of the law He paused 

to turn over a yolume of leading cases 

‘ Here, you see, reported in Camot 1 Cmmmtanti tn 
the Penal Cade^ two jadgmenta delivered at Assiacs — one 
of July ^ 1814, and the other of Apnl 114, 1818, 
both connrmed in the Court of Appeal, which con 
demned certain individuals who were neither ftme 
tionanes nor public officers for assuming filse names 
and identity but these two verdicts, cxcepoonal in 
every way, are based on a section in which this particular 
miscemeanour is not even mentioned, and it was only 
by very recondite argument that it was brought to bear 
on the cases So you will understand that the outcome 
of such an action most always be doubtful, since, m the 
absence of any positive rule, it is impotsible to uy what 
the judges decision may be.’ 

‘ Consequently, it u your opiruon, as it is Rnstignac’s, 
that we may send our counu^ woman back to Romilly, 
and that there is nothing to be done ? 

‘There is always something to be done, replied 
Desroches, ‘ when you know how to set about it. There 
Is a further complication which does not seem to have 
occurred to you or Monsieur de Rastignac, or even to 
Monsieur Vinctj and that u that, apart from the legal 
point, you need authority from the Chamber before you 
can prosecute a member of the representative body in a 
criminal court 

‘ That IS true, said Maximc } ‘ but how docs a further 
comphcatioo help us out of our difficulty ? 

‘You would not be sorry, I fancy, said the lawyer, 
laughing, ‘ to send your enemy to the hulks ? 
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‘A scoundrel,’ said Maxime, with a droll twinkle, 
‘ who has perhaps caused me to miss a good marriage, 
who sets up for austere virtue, and allows himself such 
audacious tricks f ’ 

‘Well, you must, nevertheless, put up with some 
less showy revenge. If you create a scandal, throw 
utter discredit on your man that, I suppose, would, to 
some extent, achieve your end ’ 

‘ No doubt , half a loaf is better than no bread ’ 

‘Your ideas thus reduced, this is what I should 
advise . Do not urge your woman to bring an action 
against this gentleman who annoys you so much, 
but get her to place a petition for authority to prosecute 
in the hands of the President of the Chamber She will 
most probably not obtain it, and the affair will collapse 
at that stage, but the fact of the application will be 
rumoured in the Chamber, the papers will have every 
right to mention it, and the Government will be free, 
behind the scenes, to add venom to the imputation by 
the comments of its supporters ’ 

^Pestef’ exclaimed Maxime, enchanted at seeing an 
outlet for his instincts of aversion, ‘you are a clever 
fellow far cleverer than all your self-styled statesmen 
But as to this petition for leave to prosecute, who can 
draw that up ? ’ 

‘ Not I,’ replied Desroches, who did not care to go 
any further in such dirty work. ‘What you want is 
not a judicial document, but a weapon, and that is no 
part of my business But there are dozens of attorneys 
without clients who are always ready to put a finger 
into a political pie Massol, for instance, will do your 
job as well as any man But I particularly beg that 
you will not mention me as having originated the 
idea.’ 

‘ Not a word,’ said Maxime ‘ I will take the responsi- 
bility, and in that shape, perhaps, Rastignac may at last 
swallow the scheme ’ 
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* Mind you do not mike an enemy of Vmet, for he 
will thini: you have taken a great liberty in having 
thought of a thing that ought at once to have occurreo 
to such a practised parlinmentair tacdcian u he It 

* Oh- before very long,' taid Maximc. ruing, * I hope 
that Vinct, Rattignac, and the rett will ha\'e to reckon 
with me — Where arc you dming to-night ? he added 

It is a question wbidi one *man about town often 
asks another 

‘ In a cave, said Desroches, ‘with the banditti 

‘Where u it ? 

‘Why, in the course of your erotic expcnencci you 
have, no doubt, had recourse to the good offices or an 
old wardrobe buyer named Madame de Saint Esteve ? 

‘No, said Maximci ‘I always manage my own 
btmness. 

‘Ah, I was not thinbng, said the lawyer ‘You 
have always been a conqueror in high liie, where such 
go-betweens are not employed However, the woman s 
name u not unknown to you i * 

‘ Quite true. Her shop is id the Rue Saint Marc. 
It was she who brought about the meeting between 
Nuongen and that litde slut Esther, who cost him 
something like five hundred thousand francs She muit 
be related to a villain of the same kidney who is at the 
head now of the detective force, and goes by the same 
name. 

‘That I do not know, repLed Desroches, ‘But I 
can tell you this much she m^e a fortune by her trade 
as dresser {apparetUtuUf as it was called at a time when 
the world was less prudish than it Is now), and to-day 
the worthy lady ts magnificently housed in the Rue de 
Provence, where she is at the head of a mitfimonial 
igency 

‘And you are dining there? 

‘Yes, my dear lir^ manager of the Opera 

House in London, ^th Emile Blondet, Andochc Finot, 
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Lousteau, Felicien Vernou, Theodore GailJard, Hector 
Merlin, and Bixiou, who was instructed to invite me, 
because my experience and great know'^edge of business 
are to be called into play.’ 

‘ Bless me • is there some great financial enterprise at 
the back of that dinner ? ’ 

‘A joint-stock undertaking, my dear friend, and a 
theatrical engagement, and I am to read through the 
two agreements. As regards the last, you understand 
that the distinguished guests invited to meet me will 
proceed to blow the trumpet as soon as the deed is 
signed.’ 

^ And who is the star whose engagement needs so 
much ceremony ? ’ 

‘ Oh, a star who may look forward, it would seem, to 
European glory I An Italian woman discovered by a 
great Swedish nobleman. Count Halphertius, through 
the ministrations of Madame de Samt-Esteve. To have 
her brought out on the opera stage in London, the 
illustrious stranger becomes a sleeping partner with the 
Impresario to the tune of a hundred thousand crowns ’ 

‘ So the Swedish Count is marrying her ■* ’ 

‘ H’m,’ said Desroches, ‘I have not as yet been asked 
to draw up the settlements Madame de Saint-Esteve, 
as you may suppose, still has some connection with the 
thirteenth arrondissement ’ in her agency business ’ 

‘ Well, my good fellow, I hope you will enjoy the 
party, said Maxime, leaving ‘If your star is a success 
in London, we shall probably see her in Pans this winter. 
I will be off to put a spoke, if I can, m the chariot 
wheels of the rising sun of Arcis By the way, where 
does Mas’sol live ? ’ ^ 

‘ On my word, I cannot tell you I haye never taken 
him a brief, I have no use for pleaders who meddle 
in politics , but you can send for his address to the 
office of the Gazette des Trihunaux y he writes for it, I 
know ’ 
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Maximc himself went to the office to ask where 
Massol ItTcd ; but the office boy had stnet orders not to 
give his address to anybody, probably with a new to 
the calls of dunsj ana in spite of bb hectonng tone, 
Monslexxr de Traillei had wasted hts time, and could not 
obtain the information he had come for He fortunately 
remembered that Massol rarely missed a performance at 
the Opera, and he felt tolerably certain of finding him 
in the lounping room after dinner 

Before dining, he went to call at some little furnished 
lodgings where he had housed the peasant woman and 
her bwyer, who bad already come to Pans He fotind 
them at table, and enyiyin? a capital dinner at the 
Beauntages expense, ne desired them to come to 
him before bre^fisst, between eleven and twelve ncact 
morning In the evening be met Massol as he expected, 
at the Opera. Addressing him with his usual rather 
haughty politeness — 

*1 should like to talk with ytiu^ Monsieur, said he, 
‘over o panly legal and partly political matter If it 
were not ne^«sa>T to observe the strictest secrecy in 
every way, I wtiala have had the honour of calling at 
your office, but I believe we shall discuss it in greater 
privacy at my house, where I can put you into direct 
communication with two interested persons. May I 
hope that you will give me the pleasure of taking a cup 
of tea with me to-morrow mommg soon after eleven ? 

If Massol had in fact boasted of an office, for the 
dignity of hU robe he would perhaps not hare consented 
to reverse the usual order of things by going to a 
client instead of receiving him at home. But as he 
perched rather than lodged in his room, he was glad 
of an arrangement which preserved the iKCffJn/f of his 
residence. 

‘ 1 shall have the honour of waiting on you to-morrow 
at the hour you name, he eagerly replied. 

‘ You know, sai^ Maximc, ‘tne Rue Pigallc ? 
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‘ Perfectly,’ replied Massol, ‘ close to the Rue dc la 
Rochefoucauld.’ 

On the evening when Sallenauve, Manc-Gaston, and 
Jacques Bneheteau had gone together to Saint-Sulpicc 
to hear Signora Luigia sing, a little incident had 
occurred in the church which had scarcely been noticed. 
Through the little-used door, opening on the Rue 
Palatine, opposite the Rue Servandoni, a fair-haired 
youth hastily came in. He seemed so agitated and 
hurried that he even forgot to take off a cap of shiny 
leather, shaped like those worn by the students at 
German universities. As he pushed forward to where 
the crowd was thickest, he felt himself gripped by the 
arm, and his face, which was florid and rosy, turned 
lividly pale , but on turning round he saw that he had 
been alarmed without cause. It was only the Siitssc^ or 
beadle, who said in impressive tones 

‘ Young man, is your cap nailed to your head ? ’ 

‘ I beg pardon. Monsieur,’ said the youth ‘ It was 
an oversight ’ 

And after obeying this lesson in reverence, human 
and divine, he lost himself in the densest part of the 
crowd, through which he roughly made his way with 
his elbows, getting a few blows in return, about which 
he did not trouble himself Having reached an open 
space, he looked round with a hasty, anxious eye , then 
leaving by the door on the side to the Rue Garancicre, 
almost opposite to that he had come in by, he flew off 
at a great pace, and vanished down one of the deserted 
streets that he about the Marche Saint-Germain. 

A few seconds after the irruption of this strange 
worshipper, in at the same door came a man with a 
deeply-seamed face framed in white whiskers j thick 
hair, also white, but somewhat rusty, and falling to his 
shoulders, gave him the look of some old member of the 
Convention, or of Bernardm de Saint Pierre after having 
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the f mailpox The age of htt face and hair was well past 
but bis robust frame, the vigorous energy of hJs 
movements, and, abo>c all, the picrang sharpness of the 
look he flashed all round the church as he came in, 
showed a strongly knit nature, on which the advance of 
years had told but little 

He obviously was bent on following the light haired 
youth, but he was not so clumsy as to rush after him 
through the mass of people in front of the hi^b altar, 
in which, as he understock the fuHtive had tried to be 
lost So, working round the building close to the wall, 
in a contrary direction, he had every chance of reaching 
the other door os soon as his prey 1 but, as has happened 
to many another, bis devemess pUyed him a tnck As 
he passed a confessional, he pcrccucd a kneeling form 
verv like that of the man be was chasing Attnouting 
to mm an ingenuity that would, no doubt, have been 
his in similar arcumstanccs, it struck him that, to put 
him off* the scent, his escaped victim had suddenly 
thrown himself on the penitential tnborml In the time 
it took him to make sure of the roan s Identity, which 
as we know was not conflrmed, he was outstnppeiL So 
practised a hunter at once gave up the useless chase 
he understood that the game was up for to-day, and he 
had missed his cbarice 

He too was about to leave the church, when, after a bnef 
prelude on the organ, Signora Lulgu s contralto voice 
in a few deep notes began the glorious melody to which 
the Ltiames it tht Virgin arc sung The beauty of 
her voice, the beauty of the strain, the beauty of the 
words of that sacred hynmj which her admirable style 
gave out with perfect distinctness, seemed to impreu 
this strange man deeply Far from leaving, as he had 
intended, he took his stand m the shadow of a pillar, 
not looking for a teat ; but at the moment when the 
last notes of the canticle died away, he had fallen on his 
knees, and any oo^ooking at hit face would have teen 
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that two large tears were trickling down his 
cheeks 

The Benediate having been pronounced, and the 
greater part of the crowd having left the church 

^ What a fool I am f ’ said he, as he rose and wiped 
his eyes. 

He went out by the same door as he had come in by, 
turning up the Rue Servandoni, paused for a moment in 
front of a closed shop, went on to the Place Saint- 
Sulpice, and getting into one of the hackney cabs that 
stood there, he said to the driver 

‘ Rue de Provence, and look sharp, my good fellow. 
It will be worth your while.’ 

On reaching the hhuse where he stopped the coach, 
he ran past the gatekeeper’s lodge and made for the 
backstairs, not wishing to be seen , but the porter, who 
was conscientious in the discharge of his duty, came to 
his door and called after him 

‘ Pray, where are you going, sir ? ’ 

‘ To Madame de Saint-Esteve,’ replied the visitor in 
a tone of annoyance 

Immediately after he rang at a back door, which was 
opened by a negro 

‘ Is my aunt in >” he asked 

‘ Oh yes. Missy at home,’ replied the black man, 
putting on the most gracious smile he could command, 
which made him look like an ape cracking nuts. i 
Making his ‘way along the passages, which gave an 
idea pf the extent of the apartments, the new-comer 
reached the drawing-room door ; the negro threw it 
open, announcing ‘ Monsieur Saint-Hesteve,’ with a 
violent aspirate 

The head of the detective police went into a room 
remarkable for its magnificence, but yet more so for the 
extraordinary bad taste of the furniture Three women 
of venerable antiquity were sitting at a round table, 
solemnly playing dominoes Thi;^ee glasses, a silver 
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trawl drxmed empty, uid a vinout perfume that waj 
unpleajantly conspicuous on coming into the room, 
• bowed that the wonbip of the double>iixes was not the 
only cultus tolemniied there. 

‘ Good cvemng, ladles,* sud the great man , fating a 
chair, ‘ I am glad to find tou all together, for I have 
•omethiog to say to each of you 

‘We listen presently, said his aunt; Met us 
finish the game I am playing for fours. 

* Double-blank, said one of the anuc^mties. 

‘ Dommo ! cried Madame de Saint Eateve, ‘ and 
game You two must certainly have four points 
between you, and all the blanks are out. 

So sneaking, the put out a bony hand to take the 
punch ladle and fill the glasses; but finding the bowl 
empty, instead of ruing to pull the bell, ibe rang a 
peaJ with the spoon m the silver bason The negro 
came in. 

* Have something put into that, said she, banding it 
to him * and bnng a glass for Monsieur 

‘ Thanks ; I will take nothing, said Samt Esteve 

‘ I have had a Bu£aeacy, said one of the old ladies 

‘ And I have been pat upon milk, said the other, ‘ by 
the doctor, on account of roy gastripcs. 

‘ You arc all nulkjops together, said the miitrcss of 
the house — ‘ Here, clear all this away, said she to the 
negro ; ^ and, above all, don t let me catch you hitening 
at the door 1 You remember the clawing you got ? 

‘ Oh yes — I member, said the man, hii shoulders 
•biking with laughter — ‘ me got no cars now ’ 

And he went away 

‘Well, Tomi^, it is your turn now, sud the old 
aimt to Samt Estire, after a stormy settlement of 
accounts bcLw^en the three witches. 

‘You, Madame Fontaine, said the head detective, 
turfaing to one of them, who by her fly away looks, her 
disorderly grey hair^nd her frightfully crooked green silk 
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bonnet, might have been taken for a blue-stocking in 
labour with an article on the fashions, ‘ you forget yourself 
too much , you never send us in any report, while, on the 
contrary, we hear too many reports about you. Mon- 
sieur le Prefet does not at all care for establishments of 
your class I only keep you going for the sake of the 
services you are supposed to do us, but without pre- 
tending, as you do, to look into the future, I can 
positively predict that if you continue to afford us so 
little information, your fortune-telling shop vsnll be shut 
before long ’ 

‘There you go I ’ retorted the pythoness. ‘You 
prevented my taking the rooms Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand had m the Rue de Tournon Who do you 
suppose will come to me in the Rue Vieille-du-Temple? 
Poor clerks, cooks, labourers, and apprentice-girls I 
And you want me to go tattling to you of what I pick 
up from such folks? You should have let me work on a 
large scale, and you would have got more information ’ 
‘Madame Fontaine, you didn’t ought to say that,’ 
said Madame de Saint-Esteve , ‘ why, I send some of my 
customers to you most days ’ 

‘ Not more than I send you mine ^ ’ 

‘ And not above four days’ since,’ the matrimonial 
agent went on, ‘ that Italian woman went to you from 
me She is not a milliner’s apprentice, she is not , and 
she lives with a deputy who is against the Government I 
You might have reported that But you do not care 
to use your pen , and since you quarrelled with your 
little counter-jumper for having too many waistcoats 
from the tailor, no more writing for you I ’ 

^ There is one thing in particular,’ said the detective, 

‘ which IS constantly mentioned in the reports that 
reach me about you that foul creature you make use 
of in your divinations ’ 

‘ W^ho ? Ashtaroth ? ’ asked Madame Fontaine 
‘Yes, that batrachian, that to^d, to speak plainly. 
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whom you pretend to consult A little while since it 
would seem a woman was so upset by his horrible 
appearance that she * 

‘There, there, the fortune teller broke In, ‘if I am 
to do nothing now but read the cards, you may as well 
rum me at once— ^t my throat and hare done with it I 
Because a woman has a stiU bom child, arc you ^ing 
to get nd of toads altogether tn this world? u so, 
what did God create them for ? 

‘ My dear Madame, said the man^ ‘ there was a time 
when you would hare been less partial to such help In 
1617 a phflosopher named Vanini was burnt at Toulouse 
solely because be kept a toad in a boitle. 

‘Ay, but we lire in on age of enlightenment,* said 
Madame Fontaine cheerfully, ‘and the police arc not so 
hard upon us ’ 

‘You, Madame Noumsson,* said the detemirc, turn 
ing to the other old woman, ‘pick the fruit too green, I 
am told Having kept ihq) so Jong ns you have, you 
must be well aware of the laws and regulations, and I 
am surpnsed at having to remind you that morals must 
be respected — under one-and twenty 

Madame Noumsson hid, in fact, been, under the 
Empire, what Parent du CUtelet (whose work is such 
a curious study of the great plague of prostitution) 
euphemistically called a Dame de Afaiun She bad after 
wards set up In the Rue Neuve Saint Marc the shop for 
buying and selling old clothes, where the business of 
Esther bad been managed, to which Maxlme de Trailles 
hod referred as haring cost Nucingcn the banker 
more than hve hundred thousand francs. But on that 
occasion Madame Noumeon bad screened herself 
behind Madame Saint Estirci and she, advised by 
Vantnn in conducting the t/Jalr. had for the dmc used 
the old dothes-deoler^ shop as tne headquarters of her 
operations. Between persons who have memonei of 
such compHaty, extreme familiantj is a foregone con- 
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elusion , so It IS not surprising that Madame Nournsson 
should retort on Saint-Esteve for the lecture he had 
given her 

‘ And youj you great bully, you respected morality, I 
supposed when, in i 8 og, you placed that girl of seventeen 
from Champagne in my care ^ ’ 

‘ If It is thirty years since that folly was committed 
in my name,’ replied the man, ‘that is thirty years’ record 
in my favour , for it was the last into which I was ever 
drawn by a petticoat. However, dear ladies, you can 
make such use as you please of my warnings If mis- 
chief overtakes you, you cannot now complain that you 
had not due notice 

‘ As to you, my little aunt, what I have to say to you 
IS private and confidential ’ 

At this hint the other two prepared to leave. 

‘ Shall I send for a cab for you ? ’ Madame de Saint- 
Esteve asked Madame Fontaine. 

‘ No, indeed,’ said the fortune-teller. ‘ I am going 
to walk , I am told to take exercise I told my fore- 
woman, Ma’ame Jamouillot, to come for me.’ 

‘ And you, Madame Nournsson ^ ’ 

‘That’s a good ’un I ’ said the woman ' ‘A cab to go 
from the Rue de Provence to the Rue Neuve-Saint- 
Marc ' Why, we are quite near neighbours ’ 

In point of fact, the old clothes-woman had come in 
everyday attire a white cap with yellow ribbons, a 
patent front of jet black curls, a black silk apron, and a 
cotton print gown with a dark blue ground , and, as she 
said facetiously, it was most unlikely that any one should 
want to run away with her 

Before reporting the interview now about to take 
place between Monsieur de Saint-Esteve and his aunt, 
some explanations must find a place here. 

In this public protector, who on the evening of the 
outbreak on the 12th of May had offered his services to 
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Raitlprucj crery reader will hare recognised the 
notonous Jacques Coliin, altat Vflutrin, one of the most 
familiar and elaborately drawn figures of the Huaiak 
Comedy 

A little while before the rerolution of 1830, this hero 
of the hulks, very hard hit by the death of a mend, lost 
heart to carry on the struggle he had maintained for 
five and-twenty years against society, and had given in 
his resignation, so to speak, to Monsieur de (jranville, 
the Attorney General^ under somewhat dramatic circum 
stances. Since that time he bad succeeded the famous 
Btbi Lupin as head of the detective police force, under 
the name of Monsieur de Saint Estdvc ; he was now the 
terror of those who had formerly been his accomplices ; 
and by the unrelenting persecution by which he bamed 
them, he had acquired a reputation for skill and energy 
which remains unmatched m the annals of the criminal 
police. 

But, as he hid told his old Ihend Colonel Franchesiini, 
he was Dred of this perpetual thief hunting there was 
no longer any harard or anything unforeseen in the 
game} and, like a too expenenced gambler, he had ceased 
to take an interest in it. For some years there had been 
still some iplce In the business, and that had given him 
endurance from the endless attacks and ambushes 
planned against him by hii old chums on the hulks, who 
were funous at what they called his treason ; but by 
this time hit cleverness and his good luck^ which had 
always protected him from their conspiraacs, had dis- 
couraged his foes, and they had laid down their arms. 
Since then his durics had lost all their charm 4 he was 
anxious to change his sphere of employment and trans- 
fer bis marvellous instincts as a spy and his indefatigable 
energy to that of poliucs 

Colonel Francbessini had taken care to see him again 
after hii visit to Rastignaci and hit old fellow boarder 
at Madame Vtuqucqt was not the man to under-estimate 
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the purport of the Minister’s views as to the luxury of 
such a plain citizen life as he had suggested to cast 
oblivion on the odious past that weighed on him.' 

‘ Haha ^ ’ said he, ‘ the pupil then has outstripped his 
master f His advice deserves consideration , I will 
think about it ’ 

In fact, he had thought about it, and it was under the 
influence of much meditation and careful examination of 
the scheme proposed to him that he had now come to 
see his aunt Jacqueline Collin otherwise known as 
Madame de Saint-Esteve an ahas they had agreed to 
adopt, which, while masking the past history of this 
formidable pair, marked their close relationship. 

Jacqueline Collin herself, besides taking an active part 
in many of her nephew’s enterprises, had led an adven- 
turous life , and on one of the many occasions when 
Vautrin found himself at variance with the law, an 
examining judge had thus summed up the antecedent 
history of his much-respected aunt, from certain data 
furnished by the police, of which there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy 

‘She IS, It would seem, an extremely cunning receiver 
of stolen goods for no proof can be brought against 
her. She is said to have been Marat’s mistress, and 
after his death she lived with a chemist, executed in the 
year vm (1799) a false coiner. She was witness at 
the trial. While with him she acquired much dangerous 
knowledge of poisons From the year ix till 1805, she 
dealt in old clothes She was in prison for two years, 
1807-8, for entrapping girls Under age 

‘You, Jacques Collin, were at that time on your trial 
for forgery , you had left the banking house where your 
aunt had apprenticed you as clerk under favour of the 
education you had received and the influence she could 
wield over persons for whose depravity she had entrapped 
victims.’ 

Since the time when this edifying^biography had been 
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placed m her nephew’s hands, Jacqueline CoUin, with- 
out (ailing again Into the dutches of the public pro- 
secutor, had enlarged her borders t and when Vautnn 
renounced the wap of wickedness, she was far from 
assuming on equally immaculate garb of innocence. 
But having — as he had — made a great deal of money, 
she would now pick and choose) she had kept at a safe 
distance from the arm of the law; and under the pre- 
tence of a more or less decent line of business, she had 
earned on certnan underground practices, to which she 
devoted really diabolical intelligence and energy 

Wc have already learned from Dcsrochci that the more 
or less matnmonial agency managed by Madame de 
Saint Esteve was situated m the Rue dc Provence ) and 
we may add that it was earned on on an extensive scale, 
occupying all the hnt floor of one of the enormous 
houses which Pant builden raise from the earth ns if by 
magic They arc scarcely finished, and never free from 
debt, when toc) are hlled with tenants, at any price, 
while waiting for a buyer to whom they arc sold out of 
hand. If the builder iuids a fool to deal with, he does a 
fine stroke of business ) if, on the other hand, the pur 
chaser is a tough customer, the builder has to be content 
with rccovenng his outlay, with a few thousand francs 
as interest ; unless, while the work is going on, the 
speculation has been hampered by one of those bank 
ruptdes which in the building trade are among the 
commonest and most familiar complications 

Women of the town, business agents, still bom iniur 
ance companies, newspapers fated to die young, the 
offices of impossible railway companies, discount 
brokers who borrow instead of lending advemsement 
agents, who lack the publlaty they profess to sell j in 
short, all descriptions of shy or doubtful enterprise and 
trade combmc to provide the temporary inhabitants of 
these republics. 

They arc built merely for show, run up with perfect 
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indifference to the fact that in the course of a few 
months settlement will hinder the windows from open- 
ing, warping will split the doors, the seams of the floor- 
ing will yawn, the drains, gutter-pipes, and sinks will 
leak, and the whole cardboard structure be uninhabit- 
able. That IS the purchaser’s business , and he, after 
patching the house up, is at liberty to be more fastidious 
in the choice of his tenants, and to raise the rents 

Madame de Samt-Esteve having taken possession of 
her first floor before the stage of early decay had set in, 
had secured a very comfortable tenement at a low rent , 
and the best success, to say nothing of her profits from 
other unconfessed sources, crowned the efforts of her 
skilful management. It need hardly be said that Madame 
de Samt-Esteve, regarding the display of advertisement 
as beneath her notice, left it to her rivals, and never 
flaunted her office on the fourth page of a newspaper. 
This haughtiness, which, in view of the dark passages 
of her early life, was but prudent, had led to her discover- 
ing some other ingenious and less vulgar methods foV 
attracting attention to her agency In the country, and 
even abroad, she would employ certain clever commercial 
travellers, who cautiously distributed a circular drawn up 
by Gaudissart, one of the most remarkable puff-writers 
of modern times 

The ostensible object of this document was to offer 
the assistance of a strictly commercial agency through 
which, on the most moderate terms, wedding outfits and 
presents could be procured from Pans, suitable to every 
fortune or sum in settlement It was only as a modest 
Ts}.^ , after an estimate of cost of the objects commonly 
included in such lists, divided, somewhat like an under- 
taker s prospectus, into first, second, third, and fourth 
classes, that Madame de Samt-Esteve hinted at her 
‘ being enabled, through her high social connections, to 
facilitate introductions between persons wishing to 
marry ’ , ^ 
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In Pam the Udj* herself appealed to public credulity, 
and her means \rerc os ingenious as they were vinous 
She made a bargain with a job*raaster, who sent two or 
three decent looking carnages to stand for hours at her 
door Then, in her waiung room, supposed chents of 
both sexes, wul dressed, and affecting great impatience, 
took It in turns to cotnc in and out, so as to suggest a 
constant crowd j and, as may be supposed, the conversa 
non of these confederates — who pretended not to know 
each other — expatiated in suitable terms on the ments 
and sopenor adroitness of Madame dc Saint Esteve. 

The ingenious adrenturess. by some donations to the 
poor, and to the chanties of Notre Dame de Lorette, her 
parish, got an occasional call from a priest, which was ot 
once 1 voucher of respectability and of the genuineness 
of her matnmonial undertakings. Another of her 
ingenious tricks was to keep herself supplied bv the 
market woman with lists of aU the fashionable weadinei 
in Paris, and to be seen in the church very handsomdy 
dressed, arriving in a carnage with men servants, so as 
to allow It to be inferred that the had bad something to 
do with banging about the union ibe had honoured with 
her presence. 

On one occasion, however, a not very tolerant family 
objected to the idea of serving her purpose of adver 
tuement, and had treated her with contumely; so she 
was now cautious as to how she tned this plan for 
which she had substituted a system of rumour leis 
compulsory and far less dangerous. Having known 
Madame Fontamc for many years— for there is a 
natural affinity among all these underground traffickers 
— she had plotted with her for a sort of reciprocal 
insurance company for workmg on the credulity of the 
Paniiani} and be^cen these two hags the terms were 
thus arranged when a woman goes to bare her for 
tune told, at least eight ames out of ten her cunosity 
turns on the qu|stion of mamage. So when the 
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sorceress announced to one of her fair clients, m time- 
honoured phraseology, that she would ere long meet 
her fate in the person of a light-haired or a dark- 
haired man, she took care to add ‘But the union can 
only be brought about through the agency of Madame 
de Saint-Esteve, a very rich' and highly respectable 
woman, living in the Rue de Provence Chaussee- 
d’Antin, who has a passion for match-making ’ While 
Madame de Saint-Esteve on her part, when she pro- 
posed a match, if she thought there was any chance 
of thus promoting its success, would say. ‘But go 
at any rate and consult the famous Madame Fontaine 
as to the outcome of the negotiation Rue Vieille-du- 
Temple her reputation as a fortune-teller by the cards 
is European , she never makes a mistake , and if she tells 
you that I have made a good hit, you may conclude the 
bargain in perfect confidence ’ 

It may easily be understood that the Numa of the 
Rue Sainte-Anne should have taken so resourceful a 
woman for his Egeria. 

Rastignac’s informant had not been quite correct in 
saying that the aunt and nephew lived together , but it 
was perfectly true that Vautnn, when business allowed 
of It, never passed a day without coming, as mysteri- 
ously as possible, to visit his respectable relation. For 
many years, if any serious incident occurred in his life, 
Jacqueline Collin had a finger in it as his adviser, and 
often as his active assistant 

‘ My dear granny I ’ said Vautnn, to begin the conver- 
sation for which he had come, ‘ I have so many things 
to tell you that I do not know where to begin ’ 

‘ I believe you why, I have not seen you for nearly 
a week ’ 

*To begin with, I may as well tell you that I just 
missed a splendid stroke of business ’ 

. ‘ What sort ? ’ asked Jacqueline Collin. 

‘Oh, all in the way of my vile trade. But this time 
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the Mmc wai worth the trouble- — Do you remember 
that little Prusttan engraver about whom I lent you to 
Berlin ? ’ 

*Who forged the Vienna banknote! in such an 
astounding manner ? said the aunt, hniihlng the itory 

* Well, not an hour ago In the Rue Serrandoni, where 
I had been to see one of my men who is on the sick 
lilt, passing by a greengrocer* shop, I Cinacd I recog 
nisra my man buying a thee of Bnc cheese, which was 
being wrapped In paper* 

* It should seem that he 1* not much the richer then, 
for all he knows *0 much about bank note* 

‘My first thought,* Vautnn went on, ‘wa» to rush 
into the shop— the door was shut — and to collar m) 
rogue, but, not h2ving *ecn hi* ftce very dose, I was 
afraid of being mistaken He, it would seem, had kept 
a look-out] he saw tome one spying him through the 
uindow, and presto ! he S'aniihed into the hacx shop, 
and I saw him no more 

‘TTicn, old boy, that u what come* of wearing long 
hair and a beard all round your chin The gomeicents 
you a hundred yards away 1 * 

‘ But then, as you know, my fancy for being easily 
recognised 1* what most impresses my customer*, “ He 
must be jolly well sure of himself,** they my, “ never to 
want any disguise ! ** — Nothing baa done to much to 
make me popular 

‘Well,* taid Jacqueline, ‘«o your man was in the 
back>shop 

‘I hastily took itock of the premiici, Vautrin went 
on ‘ The shop was on one side of an arched entry j at 
the bottom of the entry the door was open to a court- 
yard, into which there would be a door from the back 
shop f consequently, xmlet* the fellow lived in the house, 
I was in command of all the exits, I waited about a 
quarter of in hour it i* a long time when you ire 
waiting I looked, pto the shop in vain, no sign of 
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him. Three customers went in j the woman served 
them without seeming to be aware of any one keeping 
an eye on her, she never gave a glance one way or 
the other, or seemed at all on the watch. “Well ^ ” 
said I to myself at last, “ he must be a lodger , if not, 
the woman would certainly have been more puzzled at 
his going out the back way.” So 1 determined to drop 
in and ask a question or two PfF* I had scarcely 
crossed the threshold when I heard steps in the street 
the bird had flown ’ 

‘You were in too great a hurry, my dear. And yet, 
only the other day you said to me “ Police spells 
patience 

‘Without waiting for further information,’ said 
Vautrin, ‘I was off in pursuit Exactly facing the Rue 
Servandoni the name of the architect who built Samt 7 
Sulpice there is a door into the church, which was 
open because of the month of Mary, service being held 
there every afternoon. My rascal having the advan- 
tage of me, flew through this door, and was so effectu- 
ally lost m the crowd, that when I went in I could 
nowhere find him.’ 


‘ Well,’ said the woman, ‘ I cannot be sorry that the 
rascal stole a march on you I always feel some interest 
in a smasher Coining is a neat sort of crime, and 
clean , no blood spilt, no harm done but to that mean 
hunks the Government.’ 

‘ And the Frankfort house that was ruined by his 
forgeries ’ 

^ You may say what you like , it is better form' than 
your Lucien de Rubempre, who ate us out of house and 
home Now, if you had but had a lad like this under 
your thumb in our best days I ’ 

‘In spite of your admiration, you will have to go 
to-morrow and pick up some information from the 
greengrocer woman, who must certainly know him, 
since she winked at his escape \^hen I went back to 
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the shop I found shutten and doon aJl that up 1 had 
lost tome time in the church * 

* Littening to a linger, I bet,* interrupted the aunt 

‘ Quite true. How did )ou know ? ’ 

‘Whr, all Pant it crowding to hear her/ replied 
Jacqueline Collin, *and I know her too, in mjr own 
uttle way 

* What I That Toice that touched me to deeply, 
that took me back fift) year* to my fint communion 
under the good Oratonan fatheri, who brought me up 
— that woman who made me cry, and trantformed me 
for hve mlnutct into a taint — and you bare her on your 
books ? 

‘Yet, tatd Madame de Saint Ettc\c carelciily, 
have a trantaction on band for her I am getting her 
on to the stage.’ 

’Aha I So you are a dramatic agent too? Matri 
moi^tt not enough ? 

‘Tilts IS the case in two words, my boy She is an 
Italian, as handsome as can be, come from Rome with 
an idiot of a Kulptor. whom she worships without hii 
suspecting it Indeed, this Joseph cares so little about 
her, that after using her as his model for a statue, 
he has never yet bew it the pains to be more than 
avil.* 

‘That is t man who ought to do well in hts art,* 
remarked Jacques Collin, ‘with such a contempt for 
women and so much strength of mind 

‘And the proof of that, replied Jacqueline, ‘ is that he 
has just given hb irt up to become a member of the 
Chamber It was about bim that I said to old Fontaine 
tbit she might have found something to write to you 
I sent my Italian to her, and she told the cards as 
regards thu ice bound lover * 

‘ And bow did you come to know the woman ? 

‘Through old RonqueroUcs. Having gone to see 
the sculptor one dj^, in the matter of a duel in which 
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he was second, he saw this jewel of a woman, and became 
quite Nucingen about her/ 

‘ And you undertook the negotiations ? ’ 

‘As you say It was above a month ago, and the 
poor man had had all his pains for nothing. Now I, 
having the matter in hand, made inquiries , I found out 
that the beauty was a member of the Sisters of the 
Virgin , thereupon I called on her as a Dame de Chantf^ 
and imagine what luck for me as a beginning the 
sculptor was in the country getting himself elected ’ 
‘ I have no fears about you , at the same time, a lady 
of chanty who undertakes a theatrical agency ' ’ 

‘ By the time I had seen her twice she had told me 
all her little secrets,’ the old woman went on. ‘That 
she could no longer bear life with that man of marble , 
that she was determined to owe nothing to him ; and 
that having studied for the stage, if she could only 
secure an engagement, she would run away. So one 
day I went off to her and arrived quite out of breath to 
tell her that a friend of mine a great lord, highly 
respectable, old, virtuous to whom I had spoken of 
her, would undertake to get her an opening, and I asked 
her to let me take him to see her ’ 

‘A word and a blow * ’ said Jacques Collin 
‘Yes, but she, a devil for suspiciousness, and less 
bent on deserting her sculptor than she had thought, 
kept me, shilly-shally, from day to day. So at last, to 
give her a shove, I hinted that she should go to consult 
old Fontaine, as indeed she was ready enough to do. 
But even now, m spite of the cards, she is still very 
wide awake, and the job is spoiling, I fear, for she has 
seen her man again , he has come back elected 

‘ It IS of no use to talk , I must proceed with caution 
If he should make difficulties about our enticing away 
the woman, whom he would perhaps think he wanted as 
soon as she ceased to want him, he would hold a very 
strong hand And that selfish old brute Ronquerolles, 
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who ti only a member of the Upper Hoose, would not be 
much protection ji^init a deputy of the Chamber 

‘Tbit old np RonqucroUc* ts not the man for that 
woman,' aid Jicquei Colhn ‘If fhe ii an honeit 
womin we mu*t keep her so I know a really respect 
able man who will get her on to the stage on honourable 
terms, and secure her a splendid position without asking 
for anything in return 

‘Wtatl you know of any such phenomenon? I 
should be truly glad to hare his address I would leave 
a card on him, 

‘All right — Petite Rue Samte-Anne, Qw des 
Orfdvres you will find a man there of your acquaint 
ance ' 

‘Are you guying me ? cned the woman, ^ho m her 
astonishment rack on the low slang which she bad 
spoken so fluently of yore, 

‘No, I am quits senous That woman touched me ; 
she interests me and I have another reason 

Vaumn then related his proceedings with regard to 
Rastignac, Colonel FranchessmTs intCTTcntion, the 
Minister’s reply, and his tnnsccndental theones of 
social reorganisatioa. 

‘And that httle ape thinks he can teach us ! exclaimed 
the aunt, 

‘He IS m the nght, said Vautnn, ‘only the woman 
was wanting you hare found her for me. 

‘ Yes, but It will be sheer ruination. 

‘And for whom are we saring? We have no heirs, 
and I do not suppose you feel urgently drawn to found 
a hospital, or prizes for distinguished merit? 

‘ I am not such 1 softhead, replied the woman 
‘Betides, as you know, my Jacques, I have nerer kept 
an account against you. Still, I foresee one difficidty 
this woman ts as proud as a Roman — which she is, and 
your confounded duties 

‘There, you see,^ Jacques Collin eagerly put in, ‘I 
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must at any price escape from a life where one is liable 
to such insults. But be easy ; I can avert this particular 
offence. My business justifies me in playing every part 
in turn , and, as you will remember, I am not a bad actor. 
I may put a whole rainbow of orders in my button-hole 
to-morrow and take a house m any aristocratic name I 
may choose to assume The fun of the carnival lasts 
all the year round for a detective. 

‘I had already hit on a plan I know the man I 
mean to be You may tell your Italian that Count 
Halphertius a great Swedish lord, crazy about music 
and philanthropy takes a great interest in her advance- 
ment. In point of fact, I will furnish a house for her , 
I will strictly observe the virtuous disinterestedness to 
which you may pledge me , in short, I will be her 
recognised patron As to the engagement ahe wishes 
for, I wish It too , for my own future purpose I want 
her to be glorious and bnlliant, and we are not Jacques 
and Jacqueline Collin if, with her gifts and our gold and 
determination, we fail in making her so ’ 

‘But then comes the question whether Rastignac 
will^ think you have won , it was Monsieur de Saint- 
Esteve, the head of the detective police, that he told 
you to whitewash ’ 

‘ Not at all, old lady There is no such person as 
Saint-Esteve, no Jacques Collin, no Vautrin, no Trompe- 
la-Mort, no Carlos Herrera , there is a remarkably 
powerful mind, strong and vigorous, offering its services 
to the Government I am bringing it from the North, 
and christening it with a foreign name, and this makes 
me all the better fitted for the political and diplomatic 
police whose functions I henceforth intend to exercise.’ 

* You forge ahead I it is wonderful. But first we 
must catch the jewel who is to make such a show for 
you, and we have not got her yet.’ 

‘ That is no difficulty , I have seen you at work,^and 
when you will you can ’ 
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'I nrill try/ uid JacqaelmeCollm diffidently ‘Come 
and ice me ogain to-morrow night, at any rate j perhaps 
I may ha\e something to show 

‘And meanwhile, do not forget the greengrocer s shop 
in the Rue Scrrandoni, No la, where you arc to make 
inquinet That capture, a» being important to a 
foreign government, has a political air about it that 
would be of service towards helping me to my end 
‘ I will give you a good account of the ihopwoman, 
never fear, said Jacqueline. ‘But the other affair is 
rather more ticklish we must not handle it roughly 
‘You ha\c a free hand,* replied Vautnn ‘I nave 
always found you equal to any undertaking, however 
difficult. So good-bye till to-morrow 

On the following day Vautrin was sitting In his 
office in the Peate Rue ^nte Aone when he received 
the following note — 

‘You are not much to be pidcd old boy j everything 
IS workmg out as you want it Early this morning I 
was told that a lady wished to speak to me. Who 
should come in but our Italian, to whom I had given 
my address in case she should ne^ me in a hurry Her 
Joseph having spoken last crcnuig. In cheerful terms, of 
nil intention that they should part company, the poor 
dear bad not closed her eyes ^ night, and her little 
brain 1$ in such a pother that she came straight to me, 
begging me to Introduce her to my respectable fnend, 
in whose bands she is prepared to place herself if he is 
to be trusted, because she feels it a pomt of honour to 
owe nothmg more to that lacle who can disdain her — - 
So come at. once m the new skin you have chosen, and 
then It is your business to make your way to the 
charmer’s good graces 

‘ Your affectionate aunt, 

‘J C DE Saint EffrfevE. 
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Vautnn replied 

‘ I will be with you this evening at nine. I hope the 
change in my decorative treatment will be so handsome 
that if I had not told you the name I shall assume, you 
would find It difficult to recognise me. I have already 
taken steps in the matter of the engagement, and can 
speak of it m such a way that the charmer will form a 
good idea of her Papa's influence 

^Sell some stock out m the course of the day for a 
rather considerable sum , we must have ready money , 
I, on my part, will do the same. Till this evening, 
‘Your nephew and friend, 

‘ Saint-Esteve.’ 

That evening, punctual to the hour he had fixed, 
Vautnn went to his aunt’s rooms. On this occasion 
he went up the main staircase, and was announced as 
Monsieur le Comte Halphertius by the negro, who did 
not recognise him. 

Warned though she was of his metamorphosis, 
Jacqueline stood in amazement at this really great 
actor, who was altogether another man His long hair, 
a la Franklin, was now short and curled and powdered , 
his ey^ebrows and whiskers, cutlet-shaped, in the style of 
the Empire, were dyed dark brown, in strong contrast 
with the powdered wig , and a false moustache of the 
same hue gave his not naturally noble features a stamp 
of startling originality, which might, by a stretch of 
imagination, be called distinction. A black satin stock 
gave deportment to his head He wore a blue tail- 
coat, buttoned across, and in one button-hole an inch of 
ribbon displayed the colours of half the orders of 
Europe. A nankeen waistcoat, visible below the coat- 
front, effected a harmonious transition to ‘pearl-grey 
trousers , patent leather boots and lemon kid gloves 
completed the ‘ get-up,’ which aimed at careless 
elegance. The powder, of whic]^ the last wearers 
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could now casUj be counted, gave the crowning touch 
to on old foragn diplomate, and a very happy sobnety 
to a ctrttumc which, but for that corrective, might have 
appeared too juvenile. 

After giving a few minutes to admiration of his 
disguise, Vautnn asked hii aunt — 

‘ Is she here ? 

‘Yes,* said Jacqueline. ‘The angel retired to her 
room half an hour ago to tell her beads, now that she is 
deprived of attending the services of the month of Mary 
But she impatiently awaits your visit, seeing how I have 
sung your praises all day 

‘ And what does she think of your house ? Does she 
rcpient of the step she has taken r 

‘ Her pnde would in any case be too great to allow of 
her showing such a feeling Besides, I have cleverly 
won her confidence, and she is one of those persons who 
are determined never to look back when once they have 
started, 

‘The best of the joke, said Vautrin, ‘is that her 
Deputy, who is worried about her, was sent to me hy 
Monsieur le PrcfeC that I might help him to find 
her 

‘ He wants her, then ? 

‘ He Is not in love with her, you undentand, but he 
considered her as bcuig In his care, and he was afraid 
that she might have taken it into her bead to HU herself, 
or might have fallen into the bands of some intnguing 
woman And you know that^ but for my fatherly fntcr- 
Tcndon, he would have laid bit finger on the spot 

* Ana what did you say to your flat ? 

‘ Oh, of coonc I aUowcd him to hope, but really and 
truly I was sorry not to be able to do what he uked 
me. 1 took a fancy to him at once ) he has a pleasant 
way with him, energetic and clcrcr, and it strikes me 
that our friends the Ministry wiU find him a piretty 
tough c ustom er 
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‘ So much the worse for him , he should not have 
driven the dear child to extremities,’ said the aunt. 
‘ And the engagement, for which you said you had the 
irons in the fire ? ’ 

‘ You know what a queer thing luck is, my beauty,’ 
replied Vautnn, taking out a newspaper. ‘Good or 
bad. It always comes in squalls. This morning, after 
receiving your letter, which brought me such good 
news, I opened this theatrical journal and read this 
paragraph “ The Italian opera season in London, 
which began so badly by the lawsuit that brought to 
light the pecuniary difficulties under which Sir Francis 
Drake’s management is struggling, seems still further 
embarrassed by the senous illness of la Serboni, necessi- 
tating her absence from the stage for an indefinite 
period. Sir Francis arnved yesterday at the Httel des 
Princes^ Rue de Richelieu, having come in search of two 
desiderata a prima donna and some funds. But the 
hapless impresario is moving in a vicious circle, for 
without money no prima donna, and without a prima 
donna no money. 

“‘We may hope, however, that he will escape from 
this dead-lock, for Sir Francis Drake has a character 
for being honest and intelligent, and with such a 
reputation he will surely not find every door closed to 
him.’” 

‘ Men of the world are your journalists ' ’ said the old 
aunt with a knowing air. ‘ Is every door to be thrown 
open because a man is honest and intelligent ? ’ 

‘ In the present case,’ said Vautnn, ‘ the phrase is not 
so far wrong ; for the moment I had read the article I 
figged myself out, as you see, took a private fly, and 
went off to the address given. 

‘ “ Sir Francis Drake ? ” I ask 

‘“I do not know whether he can see you, sir,” says 
the gentleman’s gentleman, coming forward, he was 
there, I strongly suspect, to give the same answer to 
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any one who might odJ He ii with the Baron de 
Nuangen 

‘ I made believe to look through a pocket book well 
ttufied with bank notes for a card, which, of course, I 
had not got 

‘ “ Well,” said I, with a slight German accent and a 
sprinkling of Germanisms, “ I am Count Halphcrtjus, a 
Swedish gentleman Sir Franas Drake I had 

come for to discuss some business I shall go to the 
Bourse, where I give some orders to my broker, and 
I shall come back af^ a half hour ” 

' * Saying this in the most lordly tone, I went back to 
my carnage, I had only set foot on the step when the 
lackey, running after me, said he bad made a mistake 
that Monsieur de Nudngeo was gone, and his master 
could see me at once. 

* Trymg their games on us I said Jacqueline Collin, 
with a shng 

* Sir Franas Drake, Vaotnn went on, * u a repilar 
Enghihmin, very bald, with a red nose, and Lu'^e 
prominent yellow teeth He received me with frigid 
politeness, and asked me to good French what my 
business was 

‘“Just now, said I, “at the Cafe dc Pans, I read 
this,” and 1 handed him the paper, pointing to the 
place, 

‘ ** It is inconceivable,” said he, returning me the 
new paper, “ that a man s credit should be thus cned 
down pabhely 

‘*‘Thc journalist is wrong ? You have no want of 
money? ” 

‘“You may imagine, Monsieur, that I should not in 
any case try to obtam it through the medium of a 
theatncal journal ” 

‘ “ Very good I Then have we notiung to talk about ? ” 
said I, nting “I come to put some money m your 
business, . 
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‘ “ I 'would rather you had a pnma donna to offer 
me * ” said he. 

‘“I offer you both,” said I, sitting down again. 
“ One not without the other.” 

‘ “ A well-known talent ? ” asked the impresario. 

‘ “ Not at all known,” replied I. “ Never seen yet 
at any theatre.” 

‘“Hum risky,” said the gentleman with a cunning 
look. “ The protectors of youthful talent often make 
great mistakes.” 

‘ “ But I offer you a hundred thousand crowns 
as an investment for you only for to listen to my 
nightingale ” 

‘“That would be a large sum for so little trouble, 
and but a small one as a help to my management if it 
were in such difficulties as your paper says ” 

‘“Well, then, hear us for nothing 5 if we are what 
you want, and you make a handsome offer, I will put 
down twice so much.” 

‘ “ You speak with a freedom that invites confidence ; 
from what country is your young p 7 ima ? ” 

‘ “ Roman of Rome a pure-bred Italian, and very 
handsome You may believe if I am interested in her , 
I went mad about her, only for that I had heard her a long 
way off in a church, I did not see her till afterwards ” 

‘“But It strikes me,” said the Englishman, “that 
women do not smg in church in Italy.”’ 

‘Well!’ said Madame de Samt-Esteve, ‘are there 
churches nowhere but in Italy ? ’ 

‘ Precisely,’ said Vautrin. ‘I felt that to give some 
appearance of reality to my disguise and my proceedings, 
I must assume some suspicion of eccentricity, so 
seizing the opportunity of getting up a German 
quarrel 

‘ “ I beg to remark. Monsieur,” said I in a very 
pugnacious tone, “ that you have done me the honour 
to give me the lie.” ^ 
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“^Whatl*^ tud the Englishman in amiT^’mcnt, 
“ nothing could be further from my thoughts,” 

It IS plainly so, all the same, ’ said I “I tell you, 
I heard the signora in church j you say, ‘Women do 
not sing In church in Italy — that is so much as to sa) 
I shall not hare heard her” 

‘ “But you moj hire heard her in another country ” 
‘“You should hare thought of that, said I, in the 
same quarrelsome tone, “ before you made that remark — 
extraordinary remark. At any rate, I see sre shall 
not agree. The signora can want till the Italian Opera 
opens in Pans m October Anists get much brttcr 
knonm here So, Monsieur Drake, I wish you a good 
morning " And I really seemed about to Icave.^ 

* Wcu played 1 said his aunt 

In all the most nsky aHatn undertaken by them in 
common, they had always doly considered the artistic 
side. 

‘Well, to make a long story short, said Vtutnn, 
‘haring thus brought my man to the soebng point, 
we parted on these terms— I om to put down a hundred 
thousand crowns in money, the signora gets fifty thousand 
crowns for the remainder of the season, supposing her 
roicc is satisfactory \ and, to judge of her quality, we arc 
to meet to-morrow at two o'do« at Papes, where Sir 
Franas Drake will bare brought two or three fnendi to 
i«ht him, to whose presence I hare consented We ore 
to be supposed to hare gone to choose a piano I said, just 
to keep up the game, that the lady might be terrified at 
the solemmty of a formal hearing, and that we are more 
sure In this way of knowing what she can really do 
‘But I say, old boy, said Jacqueline, ‘a hundred 
thousand crowns Is a lot of money I * 

‘Just the sura that I inherit^ from that poor boy 
Luacn de Rubemprfi,’ sold Vautnn carelessly ‘ How 
ever, I have gone into the matter Sir Franas Drake, 
with some one tc* back him, may hare a rcry good 
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season. There is my secretary, Theodore Calvi, who 
is mine for life or death. He is very alert on all 
questions of interest. I have secured him the place of 
cashier, and he will keep an eye on the partner’s profits. 
Now, there is but one thing that I am anxious about. 
Signora Luigia moved me deeply, but I am no connois- 
seur , artists may not think of her as I do.’ 

‘Artists have pronounced on her, my ducky, her 
sculp'tor never thought of giving her the key of the 
fields till she had been heard by a certain Jacques 
Bncheteau, an organist and a first-rate musician. They 
were at Saint-Sulpice the very evening of your pious fit, 
and the organist declared that the woman had sixty 
thousand francs in her voice whenever she pleased 
those were his words.’ 

‘Jacques Bncheteau said Vautrin, ‘why, I know 
the man. There is a fellow of that name employed in 
one of the police departments ’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said his aunt, ‘ it is your nightingale’s 
good fortune to be under the protection of the police ' ’ 

‘No, I remember,’ said Vautnn. ‘This Jacques 
Bncheteau was an inspector of nuisances, who has just 
been dismissed for meddling m politics. Well, now, 
suppose you were to effect the introduction. It is late ’ 

Jacqueline Collin had hardly left the room to go for 
Luigia, when there was a great commotion in the ante- 
room leading to it. Immediately after, the door was 
thrown open, and in spite of a desperate resistance on 
the part of the negro, who had been expressly ordered to 
admit nobody whatever, in came a personage whose 
advent was, to say the least, inopportune, if not altogether 
unexpected. In spite of an insolently aristocratic 
demeanour, the new-comer, caught in his violence by a 
stranger, was for a moment disconcerted, and Vautrin 
was malicious enough to intensify the situation by saying 
with Teutonic bluntness ' 
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‘ Monsieur is 2 n intimate fnend of Madame de Saint 
Esteve t ? 

* I have something of importance to txj to her/ 
replied the mtmdcr, * and that serrant is such on ass 
that be cannot tel) you plam)y whether his mistress is 
at home or out 

con bear vntness that the is out,’ replied the sup- 
posed Count Halphcrtius, ‘For more than on hour I 
have wait for to see her, by her own appointment 
She ii a flighty thing, and I bdieve the is gone to the 
theatre, for what her nephew hare sent her a ticket, 
the negro teUed me 

‘At whatever hour she may come m I most ice her,’ 
said the new comer, taking an casy-choir, into which he 
settled himself 

* For me, I wait no longer, replied Vautnn 

And, hiving bowed, be prepared to leave. Then 
Madame de Saint Est^ appeared on the scene Warned 
by the negro, the had put on a bonnet and thrown a 
tnawl over her shoulden, to appear os if she hid jott 
come in 

‘ Graaoot 1 she exclaimed, with well feigned surprise. 
‘ Monsieur de RonqueroUet, here, at this hour 1 ’ 

‘ Devil take you I what do you mean by shouting out 
my name ? ’ said her cuttomcr in an undertone, 

Vautnn, entenng into the flirce, turned back, and 
coming up with an obsequious bow — 

‘Monsieur le Marquis de RonqueroUet? laid he, 
* Peer of France, formerly her ambastador I am glad 
to have spent a nunute with a statesman so well known 
— a so periect diplomatc 1 

And with a respectful flourish he went to the 
door 

‘What, Baron, gomg so soon ? said the old woman, 
trying to assume the tone and accent of i dowager of the 
Faubourg Somt-Gcnnam 

‘Yet. Monsiepr le Marquis has much to talk to you 
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I shall return back to-morrow at eleven and be 
punctual.’ 

‘ Very well , to-morrow at eleven,’ said his aunt. 
‘ But I may tell you everything is going on swimmingly , 
the lady thinks you will be all she could wish ’ 

Another bow, and Vautnn was gone. 

‘ Who in the world is that strange creature ? ’ asked 
Ronquerolles 

‘ A Prussian Baron for whom I am finding a wife,’ 
replied the woman. ‘ Well,’ she went on, ‘ is there any- 
thing new that you so pressmgly want to speak to me ? ’ 
‘Yes And something which 'you ought to have 
known f The fair one left the sculptor’s house this 
morning.’ 

‘ Pooh f ’ said Jacqueline. ‘ Who told you that ? ’ 

‘ My man, who has seen the maid-of-all-work.’ 

‘ Hah f Then you keep several irons hot I ’ said she, 
glad of an excuse for a quarrel. 

‘ My good woman, you were making no way at all, 
and the matter has been in hand a month ’ 

‘You seem to think that all you want is to be had 
ready-made, and that an Italian is the same soft tinder as 
yoiur Pans sluts ^ And then you are so liberal f ’ 

‘Why, you have extracted more than three bank-notes 
for a thousand francs already for your sham expenses.’ 

‘A perfect fortune I And what about the engage- 
ment you undertook to arrange ? ’ , 

‘Can I open the Italian Opera expressly for that 
woman ? If she would have simg at the French 
house ’ 

‘ There is Italian Opera in London though not in 
Pans for the moment, and the manager, as it happens, is 
over here m search of a pnma.’ 

‘ So I saw in the papers, of course , but what good 
could I do by trying to deal with a bankrupt ? ’ 

‘Why, that is your best chance. You bolster up the 
man, and then, out of gratitude ’ 
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‘Oh, certainly I ’ $aid the Marquit, ihnigging hU 
thoaldeiT. ‘A mere tnHc of Are hundred thousand 
francs — what la TtrptUt cost Nucjngcn I ’ 

‘My good man, you want the woman or you don t 
Esther ^d tned the streets. This Italian is at least os 
handsome, end virtuous — green seal I Then the has a 
glonoos voice You hare forked out three thousand 
franc notes; what it that, pray, to make tuch a noise 
about ? ’ 

* Did you or did you not undertake the business ? 

‘ I did. And I ought to have It left entirely to me ; 
and If I had supposed that I was going to be checked off 
bv your manservant, I would have asked you to apply 
elsewhere. I do not care to have a partner in the 
game. 

‘But, you conceited old thing, but for that fellow, 
would you base known what I have just told vou ? * 

‘ And did he tell you the rest of the story ? * 

‘The rest of the story? What?* «ud the Marquis 
eagerly 

‘ Certainly Who got the bird out of Its nest, and m 
what cage it may be at this present speaking ’ 

‘Then you know ? cried Rooquerollcs 
‘ If I do not know, I can make a guess.* 

‘Then, tell me, said he, in great excitement 
‘ You, who know every queer specimen, old or young, 
in the raris menagerie, must certainly have heard of 
Count Halphcrtius, a Swede — enormously rich, and just 
arrived 

‘ I never heard fau name ull this moment * 

‘You had better ask your icrranl j he can tell 
you 

‘Come, comej do not try finessing This Count 
Hilphertiui, you tay ? 

‘ Is muBC mad — and as woman-mad as Nucingen 
‘And you dunk that la Luigia will have flown that 
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‘ I know that he was hovering round her ; he even 
charged me to make her splendid oiFers, and if I had 
not pledged myself to you- ’ 

‘ Oh, I daresay; you are a dame of such lofty virtue > ’ 

‘ Is that the way you take it ? ’ said Jacqueline Collin, 
putting her hand in her pocket and pulling out a purse 
fairly well filled with notes. ‘You can take your 
money back, my boy, and I only beg you to trouble me 
no further.’ 

‘ Get along, you wrong-headed creature,’ replied the 
Marquis, seeing three thousand-franc notes held out to 
him. ‘ What I have given, you know I never take 
back.’ 

‘And I never keep what I have not earned. You 
are done, Monsieur le Marquis I am working for 
Count Halpheftius , I brought away the lady , she is 
hidden here, in my rooms, and to-morrow morning she 
and the Swede set out for London, where a splendid 
engagement is waiting for her • ’ 

‘ No, no, I do not believe that you would cheat me,’ 
said Ronquerolles, fancying that the fact thus fired at 
him point-blank was really the sarcasm it appeared. 
‘We are old friends, you know ; pocket those bank- 
notes, and tell me honestly what you think of this rich 
foreigner as a rival ’ 

‘Well, I have told you. He is enormously rich , he 
will stick at no sacnfice , and I know that he has had 
several talks with Madame Nourrisson.’ 

‘ Then you learned all those facts from that old 
carrion ? ’ 

‘Madame Nourrisson is my friend,’ said Madame de 
Samt-Esteve, with much dignity. ‘ We may be com- 
peting to gain the same prize, but that is no reason for 
her being evil-spoken of in my presence ’ 

‘Did she tell yon at least where this Count Hal-^ 
phertius is living ? ’ 

‘ No. But I know that he was tq, start for London 
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jcsicrdi^ Thai n why I ran alongtjdc before 1 put 
the flea in your car 

‘It itTcrytmdent the Italian woman ii gone off to 
join hinu’ 

‘ You may rcry likdr be right 

‘ A pretty mn> you hare made of it I * raid Ronque 
rolles at he rote. 

‘Indeed I* laid Jacqueline intolcntly ‘And were 
you nercr checkmated in your diplomatic buifneti t 

‘ Do you luppote you will get any more exact infer 
mation ? 

*Wc will tee, taid ihe. It wat her formula for 
promnmg her aniitance 

‘ Dut no underhand trickt, cned the Marquii. ‘^ou 
know I do not ondentand a Joke. 

‘ Will the cate be brougnt before the Chamber of 
Peenf uid Madame de ^nt Esicre, who was not a 
woman to be eattly daunted 

Without aniwcnng thii piece of insolence, Ronque 
rolles only remarked— 

‘ You might perhaps destre your nephew to help fn 
your inquines. 

‘ “V ct, said Jacqueline j ‘ I think It would not be amiss 
to tell him something about the matter — without nam 
ing you, of course 

^ And if at any time I can be of use to him with his 
chief, you know, I am as staunch a fnend u I am a 
dangerous foe 

1 ncTcupon Madame de Saint Estcvc and her client 
parted, and as soon ts the enemy s coach wheels were 
^ heard m the distance, the virtuous matron had no 
occasion to go in search of her nephew He had gone 
round by a hack passage and come to wait in the room 
behind the drawing room, whence he had overheard 
cveiything 

‘ I ou tricked him neatly !* said Vautnn ‘We will 
contnve by little acraps of Information to keep hts head 
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m the trough for a few days longer , but now go at once 
and fetch our “ Helen,” for unless it is too late you ought 
to introduce us.’ 

‘ Be easy , I will settle that,’ said his aunt, who a 
minute later came back with the handsome housekeeper 

‘Signora Luigia Monsieur le Comte Halphertius,’ 
said she, introducing them to each other. 

‘Signora,’ said Vautrin in the most respectful tone, 
‘ my friend Madame de Samt-Esteve tells me you will 
permit me to take some interest for your affairs ’ 

‘Madame de Saint-Esteve,’ replied Luigia, who had 
learned to speak French perfectly, ‘ has spoken of you 
as a man with a great knowledge of art.’ 

‘ That IS to say, I am passionately devoted to it, ahd 
my fortune allows me to do all I can to encourage it. 
You, Madame, have a splendid gift.’ 

‘ That remains to be proved, if I am so fortunate as to 
get a chance of being heard.’ 

‘ You may come out when you choose I have seen 
the manager of the Italians theatre in London , he shall 
hear you to-morrow it is settled.’ 

‘ I am deeply grateful for the trouble you have been 
so good as to take , but before accepting your kind 
offices, I wish to come to a clear understanding.’ 

‘ I love to be frank,’ said Vautrin. 

‘ I am poor and alone in the world,’ said Luigia , ‘ I 
am considered good-looking, and at any rate I am young 
It behoves me, therefore, to be circumspect in accepting 
the eager benevolence that is shown me In France, I 
am told, It is rarely disinterested ’ 

‘ Disinterestedness,’ said Vautrin, ‘ I shall promise But 
as to hindering tongues of talking I shall not promise. 

‘ Oh • as for talk,’ said his aunt, ‘ that you may make 
up your mind to. Monsieur le Comte’s age even will 
not stop their wagging for, in fact, a younger man is 
more likely to devote himself to a woman without any idea 
of In Pans your old bachelors are all reprobates • ’ 
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*1 ihill not have ideas,* laid Vautnn * If I am so 
happy to be of use for the tignora, which I admire her 
talent so much, she shall let me be her fnend; but if 
I fail in my respect to her, she shall be independent for 
that talent, and she shall turn me out of her door like a 
serrant that shall rob her 

‘And I hear, Monsieur Ic Comte, that you have 
already been kind enough to inquire about an engage 
raent for me? 

‘ It is almost settle, said Vautrin. ‘ To-monuir you 
shall sing) and if )our voice shall satisfy the manager 
of the Italians in London, it is fifty thousand francs fbr 
the rest of the season * 

‘It IS a dream,' said Luigiau ‘And, perhaps, when he 
shall have heard me 

‘He will be of the same opinion as that Monsieur 
Jacques Brichetcau, replied Jacqueline;. ‘ He said you 
had sixty thousand francs In your voice — so you arc 
sull robbed of ten thousand francs 

* Ob I as to hit promise to pay fifty thousand francs as 
soon as he has heard you, said Vautrin, *I bare no 
fear Then to pay them — that is another thing He 
wants money, they say But we will have the agree- 
ment made by some clever man, Madame dc Saint Esteve 
shall find him ) and the signora shall not bare to think 
about the money — that is her fnendi concern She 
shall think only of her parts.* 

Vautnn os he uid, ‘Then to pay them — that is 
another thing * had managed to touch bis aunt’s foot 
with bis own She understo^ 


‘On the contrary, said she, ‘I believe he will pay 
very punctually tie will not care to quarrel with us, 
my dear Count. It 11 not every day that you come 
across a man who, to secure on engagement, is ready to 
nsk a sura of 1 hundred thousand crowns. 


‘ WhaL Monsieur 1 you arc prepared to make such a 
sacrifice for my sajpe I — I can never allow it 
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^My good Madame dc Saint-Esteve,’ said Vautrm, 
‘you are a tell-tale I am risking nothing, I have 
looked into the matter, and at the end of the season I 
shall have my benefits, besides, I am v-c-ery rich, I am 
a widower, I have not children , and if part of that 
money shall be lost, I shall not for that hang myself ’ 

‘Nevertheless, Monsieur, I will not permit such a 
piece of folly.’ 

‘Then you do not want me for your friend, and you 
are afraid you shall be compromised if I help you ’ 

‘In Italy, Monsieur, such a protector is quite recog- 
nised , and so long as there is nothing wrong, nobody 
cares for appearances , but I cannot entertain the idea 
of allowing you to risk so large a sum on my account.’ 

‘If It were a risk, no. But the risk is so small that 
your engagement and the hundred thousand crowns arc 
two separate things, and I shall enter into partnership 
with the director even if you refuse ’ 

‘ Come, come, pretty one,’ said Jacqueline, ‘ you must 
make up your mind to owing this service to my friend 
Halphertius , you know that if I thought it was likely 
to carry you further than you think quite nght, 1 should 
have nothing to do with it Talk it over with your 
confessor, and you will see what he says about it.’ 

‘I would in Italy, but in France I should not consult 
him about a theatrical engagement.’ 

‘Well, then, signora,’ said Vautrm, in the kindest 
way, ‘ consider your career as an artist It lies before 
you, a splendid road * And when every paper in Europe 
IS full of the Dtva Liiigia^ there will be a good many 
people greatly vexed to think that they failed to recog- 
nise so great an artist, and to keep on friendly terms 
with her.’ 

Vautrm knew men’s minds too well not to have 
calculated the effect of this allusion to the secret sorrow 
of the Italian girl’s heart The poor woman’s eyes 
flashed, and she gasped for breath 
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‘Moniieor le Comte,* said she, ‘may I really LrusC 
you ? 

‘ Undoubtedly and all the more *0, because if I spend 
the money, I crpect to get some little return 

‘And that u ? ^d Luigia. 

‘That you show me some kind feeling that the 
world shall believe me to be happier than I really shall 
be; and that you do nothing to deprive me of that little 
sop to my pnae^ with which I promise to be content ’ 

‘I do not qmte understand, said the Italian, knitting 
her brows. 

‘And yet nothing can be plainer, said Madame de 
Saint Estwe. ‘ My friend here does not wish to look a 
fool and if while ne it visibly your protector you were 
to take up with your deputy again, or fidl m Lovt with 
somebody else, his part, u you may understand, would 
not be a handsome one. 

‘ I vhall never be anythli^ to the Count but a grateful 
and sincere friend, said Emgia. ‘But I shall be no 
more for any other man — cspcaally for the mao of 
whom you speak. I did not brcai up my life, dear 
Madame, without due considcraaoii. 

‘But you ICC, my dear, taid the old woman, thus 
showing a profound knowledge of the human heart, 
‘ that the men of whom we declare that we hare washed 
our handi are often just the most dangeroos. 

‘You speak as a Frenchwoman, Madame, said the 
Italian 

‘Then to-morrow, said Vautnn,‘I have your per 
mission to come for you and take you to meet this 
manager ? Of course, you know many of the parts in 
stock operas ? 

‘ I know all the parts taken by Malibran and Pasta, 
said Liiigta,whohad b een studying indcfadgably for two 
yean past. 
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‘ Here is my hand on it,’ said Luigia, with artless 
frankness ‘ I do not know whether bargains are ratified 
so in France.’ 

‘Ah, Diva, Diva I’ cried Vautnn, with the most 
burlesque caricature of dilettante admiration , and he 
lightly touched the fair hand he held with his lips. 

When we remember the terrible secret of this man’s 
past life, It must be admitted that the Human Comedy 
nay, I should say. Human Life has some strange 
doublings. 

The success of the singer’s trial was far beyond 
Vautnn’s expectations. The hearers were unanimously 
in favour of Luigia’s engagement. Nay, if they had 
listened to Sir Francis Drake, it would have been signed 
then and there, and the singer would have set out the 
same day for London, where, owing to La Serboni’s 
illness. Her Majesty’s Theatre was in great straits 
But Vautnn, when once that side of the question was 
settled, vnshed to make further inquiries as to the money 
to be invested , and instead of Signora Luigia, it was 
he, attended Iw his secretary, who accompanied the 
impresano to England with a view to looking into 
matters In the event of finding the position altogether 
untenable, he was quite prepared to withdraw his offer 
with cool faithlessness, as the diva's engagement no 
longer depended on the advance of capital which he had 
at first been prepared to risk 

As he was starting, he said to his aunt 
‘To-day is the 17th of May, at seven in the evening 
on the 21st, I shall be back in Pans with Sir Francis 
Drake. Meanwhile, take care that our protegee is pro- 
vided with a suitable outfit No absurd magnificence, 
as if you were dressing up a courtesan, but handsome 
things in the best style, not loud or too startling to the 
signora’s good taste In short, just what you would 
buy for your daughter, if you had one, and she were going 
to be married. 


0 
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‘For that same day, the aist, order t dinner for fifteen 
from Chcret The party will consist of the leaders of the 
prcjs i your client Budoa will get them together You, 
of course, as mistress of the house, but I entreat you, dren 
quietly- — nothing to scare the guests. Then I must 
have a clever man of butmets to iMk through the papers 
before we rgn, and a pianist to accompany the Dtva^ 
who shall sing tn something after dinner You must 
prepare her to give a taste of her best quality to all those 
trumpeters of rame. Sir Frands Drake and I make the 
party up to fifteen I need not say that it ti your fnend 
Count Halpheraus who gives the dinner at your house, 
because he has noneof his own in Pans j and ererythmg 
11 to be of the best, degant and refined, that it may be 
talked about everywhere. 

After giving ^cse toicnictiont, Vautnn got into a 
post-chaise, ki^wing Jacqueline Collio well enough to 
feel sure that his orders would be earned out with 
mtelhgence and punctuahty 

When Vautnn had mentioned Blnou as the recruit 
mg sci^eantof his companVjthu was what he had meant 
by calling him her ‘cbent.’ 

Among the vanoui secret sources of wealth that 
helped to swell the ever increasing fortune which 
Rastigiuc had scented under Saint Est^c s loaal status, 
usury, of course, hid not been disdained. Though 
economists have gone so &r as tt) maintam that money 
u a form of merchandise of which the price is wrongfully 
fixed by law, for consaences as broad as those of Vautnn 
and his aunt the provisions of the penal code were an 
obstade only in so fax as they failed to elude them 
—but who IS the fool who allows hlmidf to be 
caught in the dutches of the code? Unless he has 
never read Moh^e 1 Avan, he camnot hdp being 
aware of the Afaitn Stitun, who, fr o m time imme- 
morial, has stood v > screen between the extortionate 
2 a 
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10 wcccssfully incfccdy she not unfrequcnll)’ cave him, 
without his cnowing it^ a part to plar m the shady 
imbroglios that were the occupation ofner life. 

In the aSair of Luicta, the cancatunst was wonder 
fully useful ) through him she could insure publicil) for 
the rumour of Count Halphcrtius* appearance on the 
Parisian horizon, his passion for the singer, and the 
immense sums he was prepared to put down in her 
behalf And it must be said that his universal ac« 
quaintance with the wntinc, singing, painting, eating, 
rollicking, swarming worla of rans, made him capable 
abo\c other men of recruiting the full complement of 
cclcbnty makers that Vautnn required 

On the ant, at se\cn o clock precisely, ail the guests, 
of whom Dewoches had given Bixiou tbe list, and 
Dcsroches himself, were assembled in the drawing room 
in the Rue de Provence when the negro announced Sir 
Francis Drake and Count Haipbertius, who bad insisted 
on not being named first TTic Swedish gentlemans 
dress was adorably correct a bbek suit, white want 
coat, and white tie, over which the nbbon of a fancy 
order bung round his neck His other decorations were 
fastened at hi$ button hole by little chains, but he had 
not dared to flaunt a star sewn to his coat 

As he glanced at the assembled circle, Vautnn was 
annoyed to perceive that bis aunt s habits and instincts 
had proved stronger than bis special and express in 
junctions, and a sort of turban, green and yellow, 
would have put him senoualy out of temper, but that 
the skill she bad shown m carrying out nil his other 
wishes won forgiveness for her head-dress. As for 
Luieia, dressed, as usual, in black, having had the 
wisaom to refuse the assistance of a hairdresser who had 
vainly attempted to reduce what he called the disorder 
of her hair, she was supremely beautiful ; and an air of 
melancholy gravity stamped on all her person compelled 
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a feeling of respect, which surprised these men, to 
whom Bixiou had spoken of her as awaiting their 
verdict. 

The only person who was specially introduced to 
Vautrin was Desroches, whom Bixiou brought up to 
him with this jovially emphatic formula 

‘ Maitre Desroches, the most intelligent attorney of 
modern times ’ 

As to Sir Francis Drake, if he seemed a shade less 
scornful than he had intended to be of the influence of 
journalism as affecting the supply of capital, it was 
because he happened to be acquainted with Felicien 
Vernou and Lousteau, two writers for the journalistic 
press, with whom he shook hands warmly 

Before dinner was announced, Count Halphertius 
thought It his part to make a little speech , and after a few 
minutes’ conversation with Signora Luigia, to whom he 
had good taste enough not to speak till he had been in 
the room a short while, he ostensibly addressed Madame 
de Samt-Esteve, but loud enough to be heard by all who 
were present. 

‘ My dear Madame,’ said he to his aunt, ‘you are 
really a wonderful woman The first time I find my- 
self in a Pans drawing-room, and you make me to meet 
all that IS most distinguished in literature, in arts, and 
in the world of business. I, what am only a northern 
barbanan, though my country has its famous men 
Linnseus, Berzelius, the great Thorvaldsen, Tegner, 
Franzen, Geier, and our charming novelist, Frederica 
Bremer I am here astonished and timid, and I do not 
know how to say to you that I am so extraordinary 
obliged ’ 

‘Well, through Bernadotte,’ said the lady, whose 
erudition took her so far as that, ‘France and Sweden 
clasped hands.’ 

‘It is quite certam,’ said Vautrin, ‘that our beloved 
sovereign Charles xiv ’ ^ 
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He was intcmipted hy a butler, who threw open the 
doors and announced dinner 

Madame dc Saint tstcrc took Vautnn t arm, and 
whispered as thej* went — 

* Don t you think it oU very well done ? ’ 

* "V es, said Jacques CoIHn, ‘it is very well got up 
Nothing 11 wrong but your diabolical parrot-colourc^ 
turban, which startled me a good deal. 

‘ No, no,* said Jacqueline, ‘with my Jaroncse phiz* 
(she was tern, in fact, in Java) ‘something Onental 
cames it off’ 

She placed Sir Francis Drake to her right, and next to 
him Desroches { VautHn, opposite p her at the other 
end of the table, was supported by hjnilc Blondet of the 
Dlbatt and Luigia, next to whom tat Theodore Gail> 
lord ; the twenty five thousand tubsenbert to the paper 
edited by this practised craftsman well earned him this 
distinction Theother guesoseated themselves as they 
pleased 

The dinner was not, on the ^bolc, particularly 
lively The ‘Human Comedy has more than once 
bad occasion to Include a picture of the cheerful race 
who were here present m force, under the brilliant light 
of the tncliMium j but then they bad not been muzzled 
as they were at this banquet Bixiou, as a message 
from Madame de Stmt Esteve, had particularly im- 
pressed on all the guests that they were to say nothing 
that could distress the chaste ears of the pious Italian 
So these men, forced to be cautious, all men of wit and 
feeling — more or less, as a famous enbe said, had lost 
tbdr spirit ] and falling back on the dinner, Which was 
excellent, they murmured in undertones, or reduced the 
conversation to commonplace remarks. In short, they 
ate and they drank under protest, so to speak but 
th^ did not really dine. 

Bixiou, to whom such a state of things was qalte 
unendurable, wa> bent on making some break in this 
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monotony. The intimacy between a foreign nobleman 
and their hostess had given him food for thought , he 
had also been struck by a certain inefficiency in the 
Amphitryon , and had said to himself that a genuine 
nobleman would at a smaller cost have succeeded in 
putting some life into the party. So, in order to feel 
his way, it occurred to him to test the Count by speak- 
ing of Sweden, and at the beginning of the second 
course he asked him all across the table 

‘ Monsieur le Comte, you are too young, I imagine, 
to have known Gustavus ni., whom Scribe and Auber 
have set in an opera, and who in France has given his 
glorious name to a galops 

‘I beg your pardon,’ replied Vautrin, seizing the 
opportunity thus offered to him , ‘ I am very nearly 
sixty, which would make me thirteen in 1792, when our 
beloved sovereign was killed by the assassin Ancka- 
stroem , so I can remember those times ’ 

Having said this, by the help of a volume called 
Caracteres et Anecdotes de la cour de Suede (published by 
Arthus Bertrand in 1808 without the author’s name), 
which he had picked up at a bookstall since his incarna- 
tion as a Swede, Vautrm was in a position to defy pit- 
falls. He improved the occasion ; like a speaker who 
only waits to be started on a familiar text to display his 
powers to the best advantage, no sooner was the tap 
turned on than he flowed with such erudition and per- 
tinence on all the great men of his country, gave so 
many circumstantial details, related so many curious and 
secret facts, especially with regard to the famous Coup 
dU^tat^ by which Gustavus ni. emancipated the Crown in 
1772 ; in short, was so precise and so interesting, that as 
they rose from table, Emile Blondet said to Bixiou 

‘ I was like you a foreign Count, introduced by this 
matchmonger, at first struck me as suspicious But 
not only was the dinner really pnneely , this man knows 
his Swedish Court m a way that is not to be got out of 
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booki« He it undoubtedly a man of good family j and 
if only I hid time. 1 could make 1 very interetting 
pamphlet out of all be bat told us, 

Vhien they had had coffee, Sir Francis Drake, Vautnn, 
and Desroches went into an adjoining room, where they 
talked orer the deed of partnership and the engagement 
of the pnma donna, /ul the irrms betng finally lettled, 
Vautrm called m the Dtva to tign 

‘ He 11 a very cunning fba, t^d Dcsroche* to Bmou 
as they came to the drawing room ‘ He must be 
eoormoutly rich he paid the Engllsbman t hundred 
thousand crowni down m bank-notei on the spot and 
when I wanted to Insert a rather stringent clause in the 
a^;rcement as to the payment of the lady^s salary — for 
Sir Franas Drake has not a reputation for paying tn th 
tally as L600 de Lora would say — our gentleman would 
allow no written expression of distrust — whence I con 
dude that the fur Ituion keeps him at arm s length, and 
that he 11 not cony to have some hold orer her through 
arrears of pay ’ 

* And your fees,’ sud Bhaoo * Did he happen to 
mention them I I told old Samt Est^ve that she mutt 
not expect a man of your consequence to pot himself out 
of the way for soup and beef — that they must be garnished 
with parsley 

‘Here you arc!’ said Desroches, taking out of his 
pocket a gold box, oval in shape, and very handtomdy 
chased Just now, while I was rcadmg the mdentures, 
I had laid my snuff box of Irish horn — worth about ten 
fiancs perhaps — on the tabic by my side. Our fnend 
mterrapted me to ask me for a pmch When I had 
done reading and wanted it. In the place of my box, 
which had ramshed, I found this gem ^ 

‘Your “uncle,” said Bizlou, ‘would lend you three 
or four hundred francs on It, which would mean a value 
of about a thousand ’ 

‘As I protested against such an exchange,’ Desroches 
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went on, ‘ I am the gamer by it,’ says he. “ I have a 
relic of the Napoleon of attorneys.”’ 

‘ Mighty genteel ' ’ said Bixiou, ‘ and please God and 
the old woman I will cultivate his acquaintance. I say, 
supposing I were to sketch him in an early number of 
the Charivari ? ’ 

‘First we must find out whether he has enough 
French wit in him to be pleased to see himself cari- 
catured.’ 

^ At this moment a chord on the piano announced that 
the Signora Luigia was about to face the enemy She 
sang the ‘Willow Song’ with a depth of expression 
which touched her audience, though the trial was held 
by an areopagus whp was digesting a dinner of no 
sparing character Emile Blondet, a dogmatic poli- 
ttcian rather than a man of imagination, was surprised 
into beating time in the fervour of his enthusiasm. He 
beat out of time, it is true, but the emotion was not the 
less evident 

The song ended, Vernou and Lousteau, going up to 
Sir Francis Drake, said, with an assumption of indigna- 
tion as flattering to his skill as to his hopes as a 
manager 

‘ What a mean wretch you musjt be to have secured 
such an artist for fifty thousand francs a mere song f ’ 

Luigia then sang an air from Nina^ by PaesieUo, and 
in this light and vivacious character revealed a gift of 
impersonation at least equal to her talents as a singer. 

‘She startled me ^ ’ said the old aunt to Vautrin. ‘I 
fancied I saw Peyrade’s daughter.’ 

This was an allusion to a dreadful incident connected 
with Baron Nucingen’s story, in which this formidable 
foe had played the chief part She had driven an 
imhappy girl out of her mind by getting her into a 
house of ill-fame, in pursuance of an atrocious scheme of 
vengeance 

W^hat crowned Luigia’s success, a^d recommended 
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her aptdallj to her reporten. was her modoty — a sort 
of Ignorance of her wonderful gifts in the midst of the 
praises that were showered on her This little crowd 
of journalists, accustomed to the cxtrairagant vanity and 
insolent assumption of the smallest stage queens, could 
not get over the humility and artlcssness of this Empress 
of S^g. who seemed quite surpnsed at the cfTect she 
bad pnxuced 

A few words skilfully whispered at parting to each of 
these great men, and a card left at their lodgings next 
day by Count Halpherdus, secured for his protdgde, at 
any rate for the momcnL a chorus of admiration which 
would echo across the Channel, and be almost as ^ood 
as a bnlliant dlhut at the Italian opera house in Pans. 

The signoras departure was fixed for the morrow; 
she was to travel, escorted by Sir Franai Drake, To 
avoid a titty Madame de Saint Estere bad taken 
the precaution of engamng a nuid, and, against her 
practice when she meddled with servants, she took care 
to secure an honest woman 

Count Halphertcuj gave proof of bit disinterestedness 
in a way that was thoroughly appreciated He said, 
which was perfectly true, tlut bosuieu detained him in 
Parts, reserving the nght, if he should be so fortunate as 
to bring It to a conclusion in about a month or six 
weeks, to run over to London and enjoy the triumph, of 
which he no longer felt a doubt, and which he was so 
happy os to have wen able to prepare 

Some days before Luigia s journey, the Boulogne 
boat carried another person of this drama to England 

As soon u he had ascertained where he a^d find 
SaBcnauve, to give him the information he thought to 
urgent, Jacques Bricheteau abandoned the idea of 
writing to him He thought it dmplcr and safer to go 
to ICC nun. 

On reaching I^Midon, the traveller was somewhat 
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surprised to learn that Hanwell was one of the most 
famous lunatic asylums in the three kingdoms. If he 
had but remembered the apprehensions his friend had 
felt at the state of Marie-Gaston’s brain, he would have 
guessed the truth ; but he was quite at sea when he was 
further informed that this asylum, maintained by the 
rates, was open only to mad people of the lower classes, 
and not to paying patients. However, Jacques Briche- 
teau was not so foolish as to waste time in vain con- 
jectures. We have already seen that he was prompt and 
determined , and he now set off without delay to 
Hanwell, and as the place is only about nine miles from 
London, he was soon there. 

Hanwell is a large building of not unhandsome 
appearance ; the front, nine hundred and ninety-six 
feet in length, is broken by three octagonal towers, three 
stories high one at each end, and one in the middle ; 
the monotony is thus relieved, though the melancholy 
purpose of the building necessitated a very moderate use 
of ornament. 

The asylum is pleasaritly situated at the foot ofra hill 
on the borders of Jersey (stc) ^ and Middlesex. The 
extensive grounds, gardens, and farms he between the 
Uxbridge road, the river Brent, and the Grand Junction 
Canal ; nine hundred patients can be accommodated 
and treated there. As it is well known that manual 
labour is one of the most valuable elements of the cure, 
the house contains workshops for carpentry, smiths’ 
work, painting, glazing, and brushmaking ; cotton is 
spun, shoes, baskets, strawberry pottles, and straw hats 
are made, and other light work for women. 'The finer 
qualities of work are sold to visitors in a bazaar, and 
bring in a considerable profit 

Such patients as are incapable of learning a trade 
work in the garden and farm, which supply many of 

^ Tills curious mistake seems to have arisen from the proximity of 
Osterley Park, Lord Jersey’s residence f 
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the wants of the establishment { bread and beer arc 
made on the premises} all the necessar) linen is made 
up and washed by means of a steam cn^nc, which also 
heats eiery part of the building A chapel with a hne 
organ, a library, and a concert room — the salutary effect 
of music on the ptients being amply proved-— show 
that, hand in hind with intuligent care given to 
physical suffering, the needs of the tpmtual and intel 
Icttual man are not neglected 

Finally, as Lord L^in had told Sallcnauve in hU 
letter, the supenntendent and director was Dr Ellis, a 
distinguished physiaan to whom we owe a valuable 
treatise on the development and therapeutics of mental 
disease. In his treatment of these maladies this learned 
man does not despise the aid of phrenology 

On bang shown Into the Doctor s room the organist 
asiced him whether a Frenchman named Sallcnauve were 
not staying for a time at Hanwel) Here, again, 
Brlcheteau paid the penalty of hts neglected ana shabby 
appearance} without vouchsafing any inquiries or 
explanations, Dr Ellis shortly irplied that he had never 
even beard Monsieur de Sallcnauve s name This, after 
all, was very probable so Jacques Bneheteau withdrew, 
much disappointed and fancying that Madame dc 
I Estorade bad misread, or he hlms^ bad mistaken, the 
name of Hanwell. he spent some days in running about 
the county of Middlesex visiting every spot of which 
the name ending in tU innted his atcenHon 

All hu inquiries having ended in nothing, as be 
rarely allowed hu persevering and resourceful spint to 
be baton in anythmg he undertook, Jacques Bncfaetemi 
resolved to make another attempt on Hanwell by letter, 
thinking, very rightly, that a fetter sometimes got in 
where a man was barred out. In point of /act, on the 
evening of the day when he posted his letter he received 
a reply from Salleiuuve, mvlting him to call at the 
asylum, where he*was promised a cordial welcome. 
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Dr. Ellis’s conduct was accounted for when Jacques 
Bnchetcau learned the extent of the disaster that had 
befallen Marie-Gaston. Discretion is, of course, one of 
the most indispensable virtues in the Head of an asylum 
for the insane, since every day, by his position, he 
becomes the depositary of secrets which affect the 
honour of whole families To admit that the nearest 
friend of Marie-Gaston whose deep melancholy was 
known to all was then staying at Hanwell, would have 
been to put the inquirer, whoever he might be, in 
possession of the fact of his insanity, and thus the secret 
they had agreed to keep as to his state, which they still 
liked to believe would be temporary and curable, would 
have inevitably become known. 

When Bricheteau arrived at the asylum, and was 
introduced by Sallenauve as his fnend, he was heartily 
welcomed Dr Ellis made every apology, and 
having on various occasions in the course of his practice 
found really wonderful benefit derived from music, he 
said that he regarded the organist’s arrival as quite a 
godsend, since his great talent might be of immense 
use as a means towards curing the patient. 

Since leaving Ville-d’Avray, Mane-Gaston’s state 
had unfortunately become seriously complicated Until 
he reached England he had been comparatively cheerful 
and docile to Lord Lewin’s advice ; they might have 
been supposed to be friends travelling together for 
pleasure But when, instead of embarking at once for 
South America, Lord Lewin, under the pretext of 
business to transact in the neighbourhood of London, 
proposed to Mane-Gaston to accompany him, the 
madman began to suspect some snare into which he had 
been wheedled. He allowed himself, nevertheless, to 
be driven to Hanwell, represented by Lord Lewin' 
one of the royal residences, he had not even resisted 
when invited to cross the threshold of his prison , but 
once in the presence of Dr. Ellis, who had been fore- 
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warned b) a letter from Lord Lewin. a sort of instinct, 
of which the insane arc very ca|ublc, seemed to tell 
the unhappy man that his fre^om was in danger 

* I do not like that man s he said aloud to Lord 
Lcwin ‘Let us go 

The doctor had tried to laugh oif the remark 
but Mane-Gaston, getting more and more eaated, 
exclaimed — 

‘Hold your tongue! Your laughter is intolerable. 
You look ^ust like an cxecudoncr * 

And it II possible that the deep attention with which 
mad doctors must study the countenance of a patient, 
added to the stem fixed gaz« by which they are often 
compelled to control a maniac, may at last gire their 
features an expression of inqoisitorul scrutiny This, 
no doubt, has a highly irntating effect on the over 
strung nervous sensibilities of Ue unhappy creatures 
brought within their ken 

‘You will not depnve me, I hope, said the doctor, 
‘of the pleasure of keeping you and my fnend Lord 
Lewm to dinner?* 

Dine with you? cried Mane Gaston vche 
mcntly ‘ What — that you nmy poison me I * 

‘WclL but poison is joit what you want, surely ? 
said Lord Lcwin quickly ‘Were you not ^king the 
other day of g dose of pruinc tad ? 

Lord Lcwin was not, as ought perhaps be supposed, 
merely rash in making this pomted speech he had 
studied mad persons, and he dis^med that a deeply 
hostile aversion for tne doctor was seething in Maric- 
Gaston*! mind ; to. being strong and active, he intended 
to divert on himself the storm rat was about to bunt 
It fell out as he had expected. 

‘Vile scoundrel! cned Marle-Gaston, setting him 
by the throat, ‘ you are in collusion with the other, and 
s^ng my secrets 1 

It was with soq^e difficulty, and the help of two 
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warders, that Lord Lewin had shaken off his desperate 
clutch , the poor man had developed raving mania. 

The paroxysm, after lasting some days, had yielded 
to care and treatment , the patient was now gentle and 
quiet, and showed some hopeful symptoms, but Sir 
William Ellis hoped to induce a final crisis, and he was 
considering the way and means to this end when 
Jacques Bncheteau arrived 

As soon as Sallenauve found himself alone with the 
organist, he questioned him as to the motives that had 
prompted him to follow him, and it was not without 
indignation that he heard of the intrigue which Maxime 
and the Beauvisages seemed to be plotting against him. 
His old suspicious revived 

‘Are you quite certain,’ he asked, ‘that the man I 
but just saw was in fact the Marquis de Sallenauve? ’ 

‘Mother Mane des Anges and Achille Pigoult,’ 
replied Brichetau, ‘ who warned me of this plot, have no 
more doubt of the Marquis’s identity than I have. And 
in all the gossip which they are trying to work up into 
a scandal, one thing alone seems to me at all serious, 
and that is, that by your absence you leave the field free 
to your enemies ’ 

‘ But the Chamber will not condemn me unheard,’ 
replied the member. ‘ I wrote to the President to ask 
leave of absence , and in the event of its being refused, 
which is most improbable, I have asked I’Estorade, who 
knows my reasons for being here, to answer for me.’ 

‘You also wrote to Madame his wife ? ’ 

‘I wrote only to his wife,’ replied Sallenauve ‘I 
announced to her the misfortune that has overtaken our 
friend, and at the same time begged her to explain to 
her husband the good offices I requested of him ’ 

‘ If that IS the case,’ said Jacques Bncheteau, ‘ do not 
depend for anything on the I’Estorades A rumour of 
the blow about to be dealt you had no doubt already 
reached them ’ 

\ c 
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And afier idling him of the reception he had met 
with, as well is the unkind speeches made by Madame 
dc I’Lsioradc, Jacques Bneheteau drew the conclusion 
that in the impending struggle no help could be hoped 
for from that quarter 

M hare some right to be sarpnsed at such a state of 
things, said Sallenauve, ‘after Madame dc PEstorades 
pressing assurances of unfailing goodwill { hovrerer, he 
added with & shrug, * nothing Is impossible, and column) 
has ere now undermined closer fncndihips. 

‘So now, as )ou must understand,' said the organist, 
‘we must set out for Pant without dela) all things 
considered, your presence here is really far less 
necessary 

‘On the contrary, replied Saflenaurc, ‘only this 
morning the doctor was congratulating himself on my 
haring dedded on coming, uying tut at the ngbt 
moment my intervention might be inroluable. In fact, 
I have not yet been allowed to see Mane Gaston, 
reserving my appearance as a furpnsc at need 

‘The usefulness of your presence, replied Jacques 
Bneheteau, ‘is nmerthdess problematical while, by 
remaining here for an indefinite penod, you arc most 
certainly impcnlling rour political future, your social 
position, everything of which the most ardent friendship 
has no right to demand the taenfice. 

‘We will go and talk it over with the doctor,* said 
Sallenauve at lengthy for he could not fdl to see that 
Jagucs Bneheteau i importunity was justified 

On being asked whether Manc>Gaston s stay In the 
asylum wislublc to be prolonged — 

‘ Yes, I think so,* said the doctor | ‘ I have just seen our 
patient,and the cerebral imtatlon, which must give way 
to the material action of mcdldnes before we can 
attempt to bnng any moral mflnence to bear, seems to 
me most unfortunately on the high way to a fresh 
outbrcalc. 
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‘ Still,’ said Sallenauve anxiously, ‘ you have not lost 
all hope of a cure ? ’ 

‘ Far from it ; I believe firmly m a favourable ter- 
mination. But these dreadful disorders often present 
frequent alternations of aggravation and improvement , 
and I am beginning to foresee that the case will be 
a longer one than I had at first hoped ’ 

‘ I have but just been elected a member of the 
Lower Chamber,’ said Sallenauve, ‘ and the opening of 
the session demands my return to Pans It is no less 
required by urgent private matters which Monsieur 
Bricheteau came expressly to discuss So unless I 
thought that my presence here would be immediately 
needed ’ 

‘Go,’ said the doctor, ‘it may be a very long 
business If the patient’s condition had not shown a 
relapse, I had intended to arrange some startling scene 
with your help and that of Monsieur Bncheteau’s 
music, aided too by a young lady, a relation of my wife’s, 
who on various occasions has seconded me very intelli- 
gently — a little dramatic shock from which I hoped for 
good results. But, in the first place, my young relation 
us absent, and for the moment nothing can be done but 
by medical agents So, for the moment, go I The 
patient is a man in whom it is impossible not to take a 
great interest , you may leave him in perfect confidence 
to me and Lord Lewin I will even go so jfar as to say 
that I shall pride myself on achieving the cure, and I 
know no better warrant to offer you than this from a 
doctor’s lips.’ 

Sallenauve gratefully pressed the doctor’s hand, seeing 
his eager wish to reassure him. He then took leave of 
Mrs Ellis, who promised no less warmly than her hus- 
band the devoted care of a mother’s watchfulness. As ' 
to Lord Lewin, Sallenauve’s character had won his most 
fnendly esteem, and his conduct in the past was a 
guarantee for all that might be exp^ected of him now 
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and in the future. So Bnchetean had no difficulty 
about getting off without any fiirther delay 

They readied London at about five in the afternoon, 
and woiJd have ^ne on t6 Fans the tame cvenmg but 
for a surpnic which awaited them Their eyes fell 
immediatdy on enormoos potters, on a scale which only 
EngUih ‘ puff can achieve, announcing at the comer of 
every street the appearance that tame evening of Signora 
Luioia at Her Majesty’s Theatre The name alone 
was enough to arrest the travellers attention /but the 
papers to which they had recourse for information, 
supplied them, m the English fiuhion, with so many 
arcumstandal facts as to the d^utante s career, that 
Sallenauve could not doubt the tramformacon of his 
late housekeeper into one of the bn^htest stars that 
had risen for a long time above the honaon of England 
If he had hitened to Jacques Bncheteau, be would have 
been content to hail from afsr the triumph of the hand 
some Italian, and have gone on hii way But having 
calculated that one evening spent in London would 
make no lenous delay In his arrival, Sallenauve was bent 
on judging for himself, by his own eyes and ears, what 
the enmosiasm was worth which was u^icssed on all 
sides for the new pnma donna 

Sallenauve went off at once to the box office, which 
he found closed, but he was enabled to perceive that the 
imgcFs success was immense Every seat had been sold 
by two in the afternoon, and he thought himself lucky 
to secure two stalls at a pnvatc ticket office for the sum 
of five pounds. 

The London opera house had never perhaps held a 
more brilliant assembly j and it is impossible not to be 
struck by the capnaoos vicissitudes ofhMmin hfe,when 
wc reflect that all this concoorse of the English aristo- 
cracy was brought about ongmally by the ambidon of a 
man who had been a felon on the hulks, to rise, is a mem 
bcT of the police, tp a rather better rank in its hierarchy 
2 H 
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By a no less singular coincidence the piece announced 
was Paesiello’s Mna, 0 la Pazza per Amore (mad for 
love), from which Luigia had sxmg an air after the 
dinner given by Madame de Saint-Esteve. 

When the curtain rose, Sallenauve, having spent 
nearly a week at Hanwell in the midst of mad people, 
could all the better appreciate the prodigious gifts as an 
actress displayed by his former housekeeper in the part 
of Nina , and in the face of her heart-rending imitation, 
he went through a renewal of all the distress of mind he 
had just gone through while watching the dreadful 
reality of j^rie-Gaston’s insanity. 

Bricheteau, in spite of his annoyance at first at 
Sallenauve’s dawdling, aS he called it, finally fell under the 
spell of the singer’s power, and at last, seeing the whole 
house frantic with enthusiasm, and the stage strewn 
with bouquets, he said 

‘ On my word, I can wish you nothing better than a 
success in any degree like this on another stage * ’ and 
then he rashly added, ‘ But there are no such triumphs 
in politics I Art alone is great ’ 

‘And la Luigia is its prophet f ’ replied Sallenauve, 
smiling through the tears that admiration had brought 
to his eyes 

On coming out of the theatre, Bricheteau looked at 
his watch , It was a quarter to eleven, and by making 
great haste there was still time to get on board the 
packet starting at eleven. But when the organist 
looked round to urge this on Sallenauve, who was to 
follow him through the crowd, he no longer saw his 
man . the Depute had vanished. 

A quarter of an hour later Luigia’s dresser came into 
a room where her mistress was receiving the compli- 
ments of the greatest names in England, introduced to 
her by Sir Francis Drake She gave the signora a 
card. The prima donna as she readj.it changed colour. 
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and whispered a few words to the maid And the then 
showed such obnous anxiety to be rid of her throng of 
adnuren, that some budding adorers could not help 
betraying thar surprise 

Howerer, an trait who is the rage has many pnn 
leges { and the faague of a part Into which the Diva 
had throam her whole soul was to good an excuse for 
her want of cordiality* that her court dispersed without 
too much demur Nay, her curtness, regarded as a 
whim, was taken as a very original proceeding, and 
recommended her to some incipient &ncics. 

As soon at she was alone, she hasaly resumed her 
ordinary dress } the managers carnage had soon con 
veyed her to the hotel where she had been bving since 
her amval j and on entenng her sitting-room, she found 
Sallcnaovc, who had got there before her 

* You here, Monsieur I * said she * It u a dream I 

* E^iedally to me,* repbed Sallenauve, ‘since I find 
you m London after having sought you in vain in 
Pans.* 

* You took to much trouble — but why? 

‘ You left us in so strange a manner, your moodi are 
so huty, you knew so liulc of Par^ and 10 many 
dangers might await your Inexpcnence, that 1 feared 
everything Tor you. 

* What harm could come to me ? said she ‘ And 
I was neither your wife, nor your sister, nor your 
mistress j 1 was only your 

‘I had belicTed,* &dlenauTC eagerly put in, * that you 
were my fhend * 

‘ I was your debtor, said Luigia ‘ I saw that I was 
a trouble to you In your new position Could I do 
otherwise than relieve you of my presence? 

‘ Pray, who had impressed you with that mtolerable 
convicaon? Had I said or mnted anything to that 
effect ? Was it impossible to discuss a plan of life for 
you without so fts offending your susceptibilities ? 
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‘ I feel what I feel,’ said the Italian. ‘ I myself was 
conscious that you wished me anywhere rather than in 
your house You had afforded me the means of having 
no fears for the future ; indeed, as you see, it promises 
to be anything rather than alarming ’ 

‘ On the contrary, it promises to be so brilliant that 
but for the fear of seeming too presuming, I should 
make so bold as to ask from whose hand, happier than 
mine, you have obtained such prompt and efficient 
help ’ 

‘ A great Swedish nobleman,’ replied Luigia without 
hesitation, ‘ who spends part of an immense fortune in 
the encouragement of art, procured me this engagement 
at Her Majesty’s ; the kind indulgence of the public 
did the rest.’ 

‘Your talent, you should say. I heard you this 
evening ’ 

\‘ And were you pleased with your humble servant ? ’ 
said the singer, with a coquettish curtsy. 

‘ Your musical achievements did not surprise me ; I 
knew your gifts already, and an infallible judge had 
answered for them, but your flights of dramatic passion, 
your acting, at once so strong and so sure of itself 
that indeed amazed me ’ 

‘ I have suffered much,’ said the Italian, ‘ and grief is 
a great master.’ 

‘Suffered*’ said Sallenauve, ‘in Italy, yes But 
since you came to France, I like to flatter myself ’ 

‘ Everywhere,’ said Luigia in a broken voice. ‘ I 
was not born under a happy star.’ 

‘ That “Everywhere” has to me a touch of reproach. 
It IS late, indeed, to be telling me of any wrong I may 
have done you.’ 

‘You have not done me the smallest wrong. The 
mischief was there * ’ said Luigia, laying her hand on 
her heart. ‘ I alone was in fault.’ 

‘ From some fancy, I dare say, foolish as your 
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notion thit it wu a point of honour that you should 
quit my house?' 

* I SOS not dreaming then/ said the Italian 
^ How well I knew what la) at the bottom of your 
mind! If it were only in return for all you bad done 
for mt I ought to long for S'our esteem, and yet I was 
forbidden eren to aspire to ft ' 

^But, my dear Lulgio, there is no word for such 
ideas Did I ever fail in consideration and respect ? 
And besides, has not your conduct alseays been 
catcraplary ? * 

* ICS I hare tried never to do anything that ctjuld 
make you think ill of me. But I sras Benedettos 
svidow. all the urae 

‘ What 1 Do you fancy that that disaster, the out 
come of just resengc ' 

* Nay It seas not the man's death that could lower 
me in jour eyes 1 quite the contrary But I had been 
the srife of a bu^n, of a police spy, of a svrttch always 
ready to sell me to anj buyer 

* vVliile you were in that position, I felt that you 
were to be pitied I but scorned? Never I’ 

* Well,* said the Icaban, ‘we had Jived together, 
alone, under the same roof, for nearly two years,’ 

‘Certainly) and to me It bad become a delightful 
habit* 

‘ Did you think me ugly? 

‘ You know 1 did not, since I took you for the 
model of my best statue. 

‘ A fool ? 

‘A woman cannot be a fool who puts so much soul 
mto a part ' 

‘ Well then ) It is evident that you despised me I 

Sallenauve was utterly amazed at this prompt logic ) 
he thought himself clever to reply — 

‘ It seems to me that if I had behaved differently, I 
should have glven^greater proof of contempt.’ 
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But he had to deal with a woman who in all things 
in her friendships and aversions, in act as well as in word 

went straight to the mark. 

She went on as if she were afraid that he had not 
understood her. 

‘ At this day, Monsieur, I can say everything, for I 
am talking of the past, and the future is no longer in 
my hands. Since the day when you were kind to me, 
and when by your generous protection I was rescued 
from an outrageous insult, my heart has been wholly 
yours.’ 

Sallenauve, who had never suspected the existence of 
' this feeling, and who, above all, could not conceive of 
Its avowal, made with such artless crudity, did not know 
what to say. 

‘ I was well aware,’ the strange creature went on, 
‘ that I should have much to do to raise myself from the 
base condition in which you had seen me at our first 
meeting. If even at the moment when you consented 
to take me with you I had seen any signs of gallantry 
in your behaviour, any hint that you might take 
advantage of the dangerous position in which I had 
placed myself by my own act, my heart would have 
shrunk into itself, you would have been but an ordinary 
man, and to rehabilitate me after Benedetto it was not 
enough ’ 

‘ And so,’ said Sallenauve, ‘ to love you would have 
been an insult, and not to love was cruelty. What a 
woman I How is it possible to avoid offending you ? ’ 

‘ I did not want you to love me when you did not 
know me,’ said the singer, ‘ when I had scarcely shaken 
off the mire, for thfen it would have been only the love 
of the ^e and of the taste, which it is never wise to 
trust. But when, after living in your house for two 
years, you could know by my conduct that I was 
worthy of your esteem , when, without ever craving a 
single pleasure, and devoted to the of your house, 
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With no rcUxation bat the stadjr which was to raise me to 
the dignit^r of an artist like yourself, I could, merely 
for the happiness of seeing roa create a masterpiece, 
sacnBcc the Muuunly modesty which on another 
occasion yoa had seen me defend with rehcmcncc — 
then you were cruel not to onderstand ; and tout 
imagination can nerer, never picture what I hare 
suffered, or how many tears I have shed I * 

* But, my dear Lufgia, you were my guest j even if I 
could lave suspected wtot you now reveal to me, my 
duty as a man of honour required me to sec nothing, 
understand nothing, but on the plainest evidence ' 

* And was not my perpetual melancholy proof cnouch f 
If my heart had bw free, should I not nave been Jess 
reserved and more famtlurf No— the ease !i plain 
cnouch you could sec nothing j your fiuicy was fixed 
elsewhere/ 

* Well, and if It were?* 

* It ought not to have been,' said the Italian 
stringently * That woman was not free ; she had t 
hust^d and children | and, though you chose to make 
a saint of her, even If I had no advantage over her 
excepting in youth — though that Is, of course, quite 
absunl— dc seems to me that she was not to compare 
with me * 

Sallenauve could not help smiling However, he 
replied quite gravely — 

‘You arc altogether mistaken as to your rlvaL 
Madame de 1 Ettorade has never been anytning to me 
but a head to study, and creo so, of no interest what- 
ever but for her likeness to another woman That 
woman I knew at Rome before I ever saw you* She 
had beauty, youth, and a great talent for Art. At this 
day she is captive in a convent j so, like you, she hu 
paid tribute to sorrow { as you see, all your perfec- 
tions 

‘ What ! Thpc love stones, and all ending in air I ’ 
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said Luigia. ‘ You were born under a strange star indeed i 
Of course when I was so misunderstood, it was only 
because I was under its maleficent influence, and in 
that case you must be forgiven.’ 

‘ Then, since you admit me to mercy, pray allow me 
to return to my former question. The future, you tell 
me, is no longer in your hands, the astounding frankness 
of your avowals leads me to infer that, to give you such 
boldness, a very solid barrier must have been raised 
between you and me. Then what is the power by 
which, at one leap, you have sprung so high ? Have 
you made a bargain with the devil ^ ’ 

* Perhaps so,’ said Luigia, laughing. 

‘Do not laugh,’ said Sallenauve. ‘You chose to face 
the hell of Pans alone ; it would not at all surprise me 
to hear that you met with some dangerous acquaintance 
at starting I know the difficulties that the greatest 
artists have to surmount before they can get a hearing. 
Do you know who the foreign gentleman is who has 
levelled every road before you?’ 

‘I know that he has put down a fabulous sum to 
secure my engagement , that I am to be paid fifty thou- 
sand francs , and that he did not even accompany me to 
London ’ 

‘ Then all this devotion is free, gratis ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. My patron has reached the age at 
which a man no longer loves, but has a great deal of 
conceit So his protection is to be widely proclaimed, 
and I have pledged myself to do nothing, say nothing, 
that may give the he to his fictitious happiness. To 
you alone did I owe the truth , but I know you to be 
trustworthy, and I entreat you to keep it absolutely 
secret.’ 

‘ And It does not seem improbable to you that this 
state of things should last ? But how and where did 
you make acquaintance with this man whom you think 
you can for ever feed on air ? ’ 
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‘Through a Damt it Chantf who came to sec me 
while 70U were away She had been struck by mv 
TOice at Soint-Sulpice danng the semces of the month 
of Maty, and the wanted to bnbe me away to ting at 
her panih church, Notre Dame de Lorette * 

‘ What was the lady t name ? * 

‘ Madame de Saint Etteve.* 

Though he did not know all the depths of Jacqueline 
Collin t existence, Sollenauvc bad heard of Madame de 


Saint Estcvc at a money lender and go-between j he had 
heard Bixiou speak of her 

‘That woman, said h^ ‘bat a notoriously bad repu 
taOon In Pans. She it an agent of the lowest intrigues 
‘So I suspected, said Lutgia, ‘but what does that 
matter to me ? 


‘ If the man the has Introduced to you 

‘Were tuch another as bcrttlfr inlcrrupied the 
nnger ‘ But that u not likely The hundred thousand 
crowns he has placed in the manager 1 bands bare fioated 
the theatre spaim’ 

*Hc may Sc nch and yet be scheming against you* 
The two arc not incompatible. 

‘ He may bare schemes against roe, said Luigia, ‘ hot 
they will not be earned out. Between them and me — / 
stand 


‘ But your reputation ? 

‘That I lost when I left your bouse, I was generally 
supposed to be your mistress ) you had to gtre your own 
explanation to your constituency ( and you contradicted 
the report, but do you imagine that you killed it ? 

‘ And my esteem, on which you set such raluc ? ' 

*I no longer need It You did not lore me when I 
wanted itj yon will not lore me when I no longer care.’ 

‘Who can tell? said Sallcnaure, 


‘ There arc two reasons a^imst It, replied the 
Italian ‘In the first place, it is too late j and in the 
second, we no loqger tread ^e same road 
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‘ What do you mean ? * 

‘I am an artist, you have ceased to be one. I am 
nsing, you are going down.’ 

‘ You call It going down to nse perhaps to the highest 
dignities of State ? ’ 

‘ Whether you nse or no,’ cried Luigia ecstatically, 
‘ you will be beneath your past self and the splendid 
future that lay before you. Indeed, I believe I have 
deceived you , I believe if you had still been a sculptor, 
I should yet for some time have endured your coldness 
and disdain 5 at any rate, I should have waited till after 
my first trials in my art, hoping that the halo which 
lends glory to a woman on the stage might at last per- 
haps have made you aware of my existence there at 
your side. But from the day of your apostasy, I could 
no longer persist in my humiliating sacrifice. There is 
no future in common for us ’ 

‘What f ’ said Sallenauve, holding out his hand, which 
Luigia did not take, ‘are we not even to remain 
friends ? ’ 

‘A friend a man friend you have already. No, it is 
all over and done with. We shall hear of each other , 
and from afar as we cross in life we shall wave each 
other a greeting, but nothing more.’ 

‘ And this is how all is to end between you and me • ’ 
said Sallenauve sadly. 

The singer looked at him for a moment, and tears 
sparkled in her eyes. 

‘ Listen,’ said she, in a sincere and resolute tone, ‘ this 
much IS possible I have loved you, and after you no 
man will find a place in the heart you scorned. You 
will be told that I have lovers the old man whom I am 
pledged to own to, and others after him perhaps, but 
you will not believe it, remembering the woman that I 
am. And, who knows '' By and by your life may 
be swept clear of the other affections which barred 
the way for mine, and the freedom, the cccentncity 
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of the avowal I have just made will perhaps remala 
stamped on your memory — then it is not altogether 
impossible that after such long wandering you mav at 
last want me. Ir that should happen — if, as ^e result of 
bitter dtsappointments, you should be brought back to 
the belief in Art — well, then, if dme has not mode love 
a too ridiculous dream for us, fcmembcr this night. 

* Now we must part, for it is Ute for a and 

it IS the semblance of fidelity to my elderly protector 
that I am pledged to preserre.* 

So speaking, she took up m candle and vanished Into 
the adjoining room, leaving Sallenauve in a state of 
mmd uut mxy be imigmed after the surprises of every 
kind that this intcrvicvr had brought him. 

On returning to the hotel whither he bad taken 
his thin^ on tmving from Honwell, he found Brichc- 
teau waiting for him at the door 

* Where the deni have you been ? * cried the organist, 
frantic with impaucnce, ‘We might have got off by 
to-night s boat.’ 

‘ Well, well,* said SaUenaure carelessly, * I thill 
have a few more hours for playing truant.’ 

* And meanwhile the enemy is pushing forward the 
mine 1 

‘What do I care ? In that cave called pobtlcal life 
must we not be prepared for whatever happens ? 

‘ I tiupccled as much, said Bneheteau ‘You have 
been to see la Lulgia j her success hu turned toot head, 
and the statuary is breaking out through the Member 

‘ Y ou yourself an hour smee said Art alone is great. 

‘But the orator too U an artist, said Brichctcau, ‘and 
the greatest of all for other artuta appeal to the 
intell«rt and the feelings, he alone addresses the con 
science and the wilL Besides, this is not the time to 
look back } you have a duel to fight with your 
opponents Are you a man of honour or a rogue who 
has tteden a naoge ? That is the question which it 
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perhaps being discussed and answered in your absence 
m the full light of the Chamber.’ 

‘I am sadly afraid that you have misled me, I had a 
jewel in my hands, and have flung it at my feet ’ 

‘That,’ retorted the organist, ‘is happily a vapour 
that will vanish with the night. To-morrow you will 
remember your promises to your father and the splendid 
future that lies before you.’ 

The Chambers were opened , Sallenauvc had not 
been present at the royal sitting, and his absence had 
not failed to cause some sensation in the dcmocraticiparty. 
At the office of the National especially there had been 
quite a commotion. It seemed only natural to expect 
that, as part owner of the paper and often to be seen at 
the office before the elections, having indeed contributed 
to its pages, he should, after being returned, have 
appeared there to get news when Parliament opened. 

‘ Now he IS elected,’ said some of the editors, comment- 
ing on the new member’s total disappearance, ‘does my 
gentleman think he is going to play the snob It is 
rather a common trick with our lords and masters in 
Parliament to pay us very obsequious court as long as 
they want supporters, and let us severely alone, like their 
old coats, as soon as they have climbed the tree But we 
cannot allow this gentleman to play that game ; there 
are more ways than one of turning the tables on a man.’ 

The chief editor, less easily disturbed, had tried to 
soothe this first ebullition , but Sallenauve’s non-appear- 
ance at the opening of the session had, nevertheless, 
struck him as strange 

On the following day, when the government officials 
were to be appointed the presidents and secretaries a 
business which is not unimportant, because it affords a 
means of estimating the majority, Sallenauve’s absence 
was of moreyreal consequence. In the office to which 
fate had attached him, the election jOf the head was 
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earned bj the Mtniitenaltils by only one vote ) thus the 
pretence of the Member for Arcu would have turned 
the scale in favour of the Opposition Hence the 
expression of strong disapproval in the organs of that 
party, explaining its defeat by this unforeseen defection, 
of wnich they spoke with some acrimonious surpnse 
They applied no epithets to the absentee s conduct, but 
they spoke of it as ‘quite inexplicable 

Mtxime on his part kept & sharp look-out; he was 
only waiting till the official ranks of the Chamba should 
be filled to lay before the House, In the name of the 
Romilly peaunt woman, a petition to prosecute This 
document had been drawn up by Massol, and under his 
practised pen, the facts he had undertaken to set forth 
nad assumed the air of probability which attorneys 
contrive to give to their statements and depositions even 
when furthest from the truth And now, when Salle* 
nauve s absence was so prolonged u to seem scandalous, 
he went once more to call on Kastignac ; and availing 
himself of the ingenious plan of attack suggested by 
Desroches, he asked the Minister if he did not thine 
that the moment had come when he, Rastignac, should 
abandon the attitude of passive observation which he had 
hitherto chosen to maintain 

Rastignac was, in faa^ far more expliat. Sallenauve 
m a foreign land figured in his mind as a man conscience 
stricken, who had lost bis balance. He therefore advised 
Monsieur de Trailles to bnng forward the prchmlnanes 
of the action that very day, and no longer hesitated to 
promise his support for the success of a scheme which 
now looked so hopeful, and from which a very pretty 
scandal might reasonably be looked for 

The effects of his underground influence were 
obvious on the very next day TTie order of the day In 
the Lower ChambCT was the verification of the returns 
The member whose duty it was to report on the election 
at Aicu-sur Aub^ happened to be a trusty Ministerialist, 
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and, acting on the private instructions that had reached 
him, he took this view of the case 

The constituents of Arcis had elected their member 
according to law. Monsieur de Sallcnauve had, in due 
course, submitted to the examining committee all the 
documents needed to prove his eligibility, and there was 
no apparent difficulty in the way of his taking his scat. 
But reports of a strange character had arisen, even at 
the time of the election, as to the new deputy’s identifi- 
cation, and in further support of those rumours a 
petition had now been presented to the house to authorise 
a criminal prosecution. This petition set forth a very 
serious accusation Monsieur de Sallenauvc was said to 
have assumed the name he bore without any right, and 
this assumption being certified on an official document, 
was indictable as a forgery committed for the purpose 
of false personation. ‘A circumstance much to be 
regretted,’ the speaker went on, ‘was Monsieur de 
Sallenauve’s absence , instead of appearing to contradict 
the extraordinary accusation lodged against him, he had 
remained absent from the sittings of the House ever 
since the opening of the session, and nobody had seen 
him. Under these circumstances could his election be 
officially ratified ? The committee had thought not, 
and proposed that a delay should be granted.’ 

Daniel d’Arthez, a member of the Legitimist Opposi- 
tion, who, as we saw at Arcis, was in favour of 
Sallenauve’s return, at once rose to address the Chamber, 
and begged to point out how completely out of order 
such a decision would be. 

‘ The legality of the election was beyond dispute 
No irregulanty had been proved. Hence, the Chamber 
had no alternative ; they must put the question to the 
vote, and recognise the election as regular and valid, 
since there was nothing to invalidate it. To confuse 
with that issue the question as to a petition to prosecute, 
would be an abuse of power, because,^ by hmdenng any 
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preliminary discussion of that aucation,and rchcTing the 
indictment of the usual formalities before its acceptance 
or r^ectlon, it would assume a singular and exceptional 
character — that, namely, of a suspension of the mandate 
granted to their member by the sovereign power of the 
dectors. And who,* addeo the orator, ‘ can fail to per 
cave that by giving effect to this petition for authority 
to prosecute, in any form whatever, wc prejudge its 
justification and importance} whereas the presumption 
of innocence, which is the prerogaovc of cvcij accused 
penorl, ought to be especially extended to a m»n whose 
honesty has never be^ open to doubt, and who has so 
lately been honoured by the suffi^ges of hU fellow 
athuns. 

A prolonged discussion followed, the Mimitcnal 
speakers naturally taking the opposite new ) then a 
difficulty arose. The President for the tune being, ui 
right of senionty — for the Chamber had not yet elected 
its chief — was a weary old man who, in the complicated 
functioos to suddenly conferred on mm by his register 
of birth, was not always prompt and competent 
fiallenanve s application for leave of absence had reaxihed 
him the day before} and if it had occurred to him to 
announce it to the Chamber at the beginning of the 
sittmg — as he ought to have done — the discussion would 


probably have been nipped m the bud But there is luck 
and ilHuck m parliamentary business and when the 
House learned from this letter, at last communicated, that 
Charles de Sallenauve was abrad, and had no ground to 
offer for this auplication for unlimited leave but the 
vague commonplace of ‘ urgent pnvate affairs, the effect 
was disastrous. 

‘It is self-evident, said all the MiDlsteriilists, like 
Rasdgnic, * he ts in England, where every form of 
fsflure takes refuge. He ii af™d of the mquiry} he 
knows he will be nnmi Vrd 

This opinion, lyiart from all the political feeling, was 
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shared by some of the sterner spirits, who could not 
conceive that a man should not appear to defend himself 
against so gross an accusation In short, after a very 
strong and skilful speech from Vinet the public pro- 
secutor, who had found courage in the absence of the 
accused, the confirmation of the election was postponed, 
though by a very small majority , at the same time, a 
week’s leave of absence was voted to the accused 
member. 

On the day after these proceedings, Maxime wrote as 
follows to Madame Beauvisage 


‘ Madame, The enemy met with a terrible reverse 
yesterday ; and in the opinion of my friend Rastignac, a 
very experienced and intelligent judge of parhamentary 
feeling, Dorlange, whatever happens, cannot recover 
from the blow thus dealt him. If we should fail to 


procure any positive proof in support of our worthy 
countrywoman’s charge, it is possible that the scoundrel, 
W sheer audacity, may finally be accepted by the 
Chamber, if, indeed, he dares show his face in France 
But even then, after dragging on a sordid existence 
utterly unrecognised, he will inevitably ere long be 
driven to resign , then M. Beauvisage will be elected 
beyond doubt, for the constituency, ashamed of having 
been taken in by an adventurer, will be only too happy 
to reinstate themselves by a choice that will do them 
honour, besides having been their first instinctive 
selection. 


‘ This result, Madame, will be due to your remarkable 
sagacity, for, but for the sort of second sight which 
enabled you to divine the precious truth hidden under 
the peasant-woman’s story, we should have overlooked 
that ,valuable instrument. I may tell you, Madame, 
even if it should inflate yoUr pride, that neither Rasti- 
gnac nor Vmet,' the public prosecutor, understood the full 
importance of your discovery; indeed,^! myself, if I had 
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not been so hippy u to know jdu, so is to be able 
to appreciate the value attaching to tm^ idea of yours, 
might very probably have shared the indifference or these 
two statesmen os to the useful weapon you were putting 
into our hands But, as the gift came from you, I at 
once understood its importance t and while pointing out 
to RastJgnac the means of ualising it, 1 succeeded in 
making my fnend the Minister an eager partner in the 
plot, and, at the tome time, a sincere admirer of the 
sbll and pcrspicaaty of whti^ you bad given proof 

‘Thus, Madame, if I should ever be so happy as to be 
connected with tou by the bond of which we have 
already spoken, 1 shall not need to initbte you into 
politK^ hfe } you have found the path so well unaided 

‘Nothing new can happen within the neat week, the 
length of leave granted to our man If after that date 
the absentee does not appear, there Is, I think, no 
doubt that the election will he pronounced null and 
void } for yesterday’s vote, which you will have read in 
the papers, is a positive stimmons to him to appear in 
hit place You may be very sure that between this and 
his return — If he should return — I shall not fail to devote 
myself to fomenting the antagonistic feeling bf the 
Cnamber both by the press and by pnrate communica 
tions« Rastlgnac has also issued orders to this end^ and 
it is safe to conclude that the foe will find public opinion 
strongly prejudiced against him 

‘ Allow me, Madame, to beg you to remember me to 
Mademoiselle Ccale, and accept for yourself and Mon 
sieur Beiuvlsage the expression of my most respectful 
regard ’ 

A few words of Instrucdons to the Ministerial press 
had, m fact, begbn to surround the name of fiallcnauve 
with a sort of atmosphere of disrespect and ndiculcj 
the most insulting innuendoes ascribed to hrs absence 
the sense of a rctrpat from his foes. The effect of these 
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repeated attacks was all the more inevitable because 
Sallenauve was but feebly defended by the politicians 
of his own party. 

Nor was this lukewarm feeling at all surprising Not 
knowing how to account for his conduct, the Opposition 
papers, while they felt it their duty to defend him, were 
afraid of saying too much m favour of a man whose 
future grew more doubtful every day , for might he not 
at any moment give the lie to the certificate of high 
morals which had been so rashly given ^ 

On the day when his week’s leave ended, Sallenauve, 
not having yet returned, a second-rate Ministerial paper 
published, under the heading of ‘ Lost, a deputy • ’ an 
insolent and witty article which made a considerable 
sensation 

That evening Madame de I’Estorade called on 
Madame de Camps, and found her alone with her 
husband. She was greatly excited, and exclaimed as 
she went in 

‘ Have you read that infamous article ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Madame de Camps. ‘ But my husband 
has told me about it , it is really disgraceful that the 
Ministry should order, or at least encourage, anything 
so atrocious ’ 

‘ I am half crazed by it,’ said Madame I’Estorade, ‘ for 
It IS all our doing ’ 

‘That IS carrying conscientious scruples too far,’ said 
Madame de Camps 

‘Not at all,’ said the ironmaster. ‘I agree with 
Madame All the venom of this attack would be 
dispersed by a single step on I’Estorade’s part , and by 
refusing to take it, if he is not the originator, he is at 
least the abettor of the scandal.’ 

‘Then you have told him ? ’ asked the Countess 
reproachfully 

‘Why, my dear,’ replied Madame Octave, ‘though 
we have our little women’s secrets, (T could not but 
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explain to my hatband what had mven nte to the tort of 
monomania that posseuet Monsieur de 1 Estorade It 
would ha\e been such a diitmst of my second self os 
would haTe hurt him deeply and such explanations as I 
felt bound to ^ixe him have not, I thin^ made me a 
faithless depositary of any secret that concerns you 
personally * 

*Ah, you ore a happy couple I said Madame de 
I Estorade, with a sigh * However, I am not sorry 
that Monsieur de Camps should have been admitted to 
our confidence the point is, to find some way out of the 
difficult position in which I am struggling, and two 
opimons are better than one.* 

*Why, what has happened? asked Madame de 
Camps. 

<My husband's head is quite turned,* replied the 
Countess. * He seems to me to have lost every trace 
of moral tense For from perceiving that he is, as 
Monstear de Camps said just now, the abettor of the 
odious contest now going on, without fiaving— as those 
had who started it — the excuse of ignorance, be teems 
to exult in it He brought me that detestable paper 
with an oir of triumph, and I found him quite ready to 
take offience because I did not agree with him in 
thinking it most amusing and witty 

‘That letter, said Madame Octave, ‘was a terrible 
blow to him ( It bit him body and soul at once.* 

‘That I grant,’ cried the ironmaster ‘But deuce 
take it 1 If you are a man, you take a luoadc s words 
for what they are worth. 

‘ Soil, it It very strange, said hii wife, ‘ tbit Monneur 
de Sallenauvc docs not come back j for. after all, that 
Jacques Bncheteau to whom you gave hit addren must 
nave wntten to him.* 

‘What b to be doncl exclaimed the Countess, 
‘There has been a fatality over the whole business 
Tomorrow the^ question is to be discussed In the 
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Chamber as to whether or no Monsieur de Sallenauve’s 
election is to be ratified ; and if he should not then 
be in his place, the Ministry hopes to be able to 
annul it ’ 

‘ But It really is atrocious • ’ said Monsieur de Camps , 
‘ and though my position hardly justifies me in taking 
such a step, a very little would make me go straight to 
the President of the Chamber and tell him a few home 
truths ’ 

‘ I would have begged you to do so, I think, even at 
the risk of my husband’s detecting my intervention, but 
for one consideration it would distress Monsieur de 
Sallenauve so greatly that his friend’s ' unhappy state 
should be made public ’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Madame Octave ‘Such a line of 
defence would evidently be contrary to his intentions ; 
and, after all, he may yet arrive in time. Besides, the 
decision of the Chamber still remains problematical, 
while. Monsieur Marie-Gaston’s madness once known, 
he can never get over the blow.’ 

‘And then,’ added Madame de I’Estorade, ‘all the 
odious part that my husband has taken so far in this 
dreadful business is as nothing in comparison with a 
really diabolical idea which he communicated to me 
just now before dinner.’ 

‘ What can that be ? ’ asked Madame de Camps 
anxiously. ; 

‘ His idea is that to-morrow I am to go With him to 
the gallery reserved for the peers to hear the question 
discussed ’ 

‘ Really he is losing his wits I ’ said Monsieur de 
Camps. ‘It is quite like Diafoirus the younger, who 
offers his bride elect the diversion of seeing a dissec- 
tion ’ 

Madame de Camps shook her head meaningly at her 
husband, as much as to say, ‘ Do not pour oil on the 
flames.’ She merely asked the Counters if she had not 
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shown Monsieur de I'Estoride bow monstrous such a 
proceeding would appear 

‘At the very first word I spoke to that cfiect, he flew 
into a rage,* said Madame de I'Estorade, ‘telling me 
that 1 was apparently onl^ too glad to perpetuate a 
belief in oar inamicy with ihts msjiy nnce, on an 
opportunity when I could so naturally proclaim our 
rupture to the public I so resolutely declined it 

‘Well, then, my dear, you must go,* said Madame 
Octave ‘Domestic peace before all things Besides, 
after all, your presence at the sitting may et^ually well 
be regarded as a proof of kindly interesu* 

‘For fifteen years,* said the ironmaster, ‘you have 
reigned and ruled at home, and this is a revolution 
which icnously shifts the focus of power 

‘But, Monsieur, I beg you to believe that I ihoold 
never have made such tzse of the toveragnty, which 
indeed I have always tried to conceal 
‘Do I not know It? replied Monsieur de Camps 
warmly, as he took Madame de 1 Estorade • hands in his 
own ‘But I agree with my wife — this cup must be 
drained ’ 

‘I shall die of shame as I Ibten to the mfiimoos 
charges the Ministerial party will bnng I I shall feel as 
if they were murdering a man under my own eyes, whom 
I could save by merely putting my hand out — and 1 
cannot do it ’ 

‘ Yes, It is so,’ said Monneur de Camps. ‘Andaman, 
too, who has done you signal service j but would you 
rather bnng hell into your house, and aggravate your 
husband ■ unhealthy state ? ’ 

‘Listen, my dear,* said Madame de Camps ‘Toll 
Monsieur de 1 Estorade that 1 also wish to go to this 
sitting j that It will girc less cause for comment if you 
are teen there with a person who it uninterested and 
merely ennous j and on that point do not give way 
Then, at any n,e, I shall be there to keep your head 
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straight on your shoulders and preserve yon from 
yourself.’ 

‘I should not have dared to ask it of you,’ replied 
Madame de I’Estorade, ‘for one does not like to ask 
any one to assist in evil-doing ; but since you are so 
generous as to offer it, I feel I am a degree less wretched. 

Now, good-night, for my husband must not find me 
out when he comes in. He was to dine with Monsieur 
de Rastignac, and no doubt they have plotted great things 
for to-morrow.’ 

‘ Go then , and in an hour or so I will send you a 
note, as though I had not seen you, to ask if you have 
any power to admit me to the Chamber to-morrow, as 
the meeting promises to be interesting.’ 

‘Oh^ To be brought so low as to plot and con- 
trive ’ said Madame de i’Estorade, embracing her 
friend. 

‘ My dear child,’ replied Madame de Camps, ‘ it is 
said that the life of the Christian is a warfare , but that 
of a woman married to a certain type of man is a pitched 
battle. Be patient and take courage.’ 

And so the friends parted. 

At about two o’clock on the following day Madame 
de I’Estorade, with her husband and Madame de Camps, 
took her seat m the peers’ gallery ; she looked ill, and 
returned the bows that greeted her from various parts 
of the House with cool indifference. Madame de 
Camps, who had never before found herself in the 
parliamentary Chamber, made two observations In the 
first place, she exclaimed at the slovenly appearance 
of so many of the honourable members , and then 
she was struck by the number of bald heads which, as 
she looked down on them from the gallery that gave 
her a bird’s-eye view of the assembly, surprised her 
greatly. 

She then listened while Monsieur decl’Estorade named 
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the noubjhtict prescot j fint all the bipvngt, who need 
not be mentioned here, imcc ihcir names dwell in crerr 
bodys memot^ j then Canalit the poet, who had, she 
thought, in 01}Tnpian air^ d Arther^ whose m^cst 
demeanour greatly attracted her; Vmet, who, as she 
laid, was libe a nper in ipcctaclet ; Vlctonn Hulot one 
of the orators of the Left Centre It was some little 
time before she could get accustomed to the hum of 
conversation all round her, comparing It to the noise of 
a swarm of bees buuing about a hive But what 
chicBy atnaaed her was the general aspect of the 
assembler the strange free and'caslncss and tool absence 
of dignitp did not In the least suggest that it was repre 
senative of a great nation 

It was written by the finger of fate that Madame de 
1 Estorade should be spared no form of annoyoince Just 
as the sitting was about to open, the Marquise d Espard, 
escorted by Monsieur de Ronquerolles, came into the 
gallery, and took a seat close to her Though they 
met in society, the nvo women could not endure each 
other Madame de 1 Estorade scorned the spint of 
intngue, the total want of pnncipic, and the spiteful, 
bitter temper which the Marquise concealed under the 
most elegant minnen while Madame d Espard had 
even deeper contempt for what she called the ‘pot 
boiling’ virtues of the Countess, It mutt be added that 
Madame de 1 Estorade was two-and thirty, and of a type 
of beauty that time had spared ; while Madame d Espard 
was forty four, and in spite of the arts of the toilet, her 
looks were altogether past 

‘ Do you often come here ^ she said to the Countess, 
after * few indtipcnsiWo avihtiei os to the pleasure of 
mccang her 

‘Never, laid Madame de 1 Estorade, 

‘ I am 1 constant visitor, said Madame cTEspard 
Then, with the lir of miking a discovery — 

‘ To ^ lur^ she added, 'you have a spccLl Interest 
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in the meeting to-day. Some one you know, I believe, 
IS on his trial.’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur de Sallenauve has visited at my 
house.’ 

‘ It IS most distressing,’ said the Marquise, ‘ to see a 
man who, as Monsieur de Ronquerolles assures me, was 
quite a hero in his way thus called to account by the 
police.’ 

‘ His chief enme, so far, is his absence,’ said the 
Countess drily. 

‘And he is consumed by ambition, it would seem,’ 
Madame d’Espard went on. ‘ Before this attempt to 
get into Parliament he had matrimonial projects, as you 
no doubt know, and had tried to marry into the Lanty 
family a scheme which, so far as the handsome heiress 
was concerned, ended in her retirement to a convent.’ 

Madame de I’Estorade was not astonished to find that 
this story, which Sallenauve had believed to be a perfect 
secret, was known to the Marquise , she was one of the 
best-informed women in Pans. An old Academician 
had called her drawing-room, in mythological parlance, 
‘ The Temple of Fame.’ 

‘They are about to begin, I think,’ said the Countess, 
who, always expecting to feel Madame d’Espard’s claws, 
was not sorry to close the conversation. 

The President had in fact rung his beU, the members 
were settling into their places, the curtain was about to 
rise 

To give the reader a faithful account of the sitting, 
we think it will be at once more exact and more con- 
venient to copy the report as printed in one of the papers 
of the day. 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

Monsieur Cointet (Vice-President) m the Chair. 

May lyd. 

The President took the chair at two o’clock 
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On fJic 'Imitm b^ncli wcrr iVr Ktcrcr of the 
Sri!». ihc Mtnuict of the Inlcit^r, ind ibe Minuter of 
IVNc Uofki 

T“bc cf ibe bn mretm^ »rat friJ *nJ rxutd 
cifdtl of ibr dit to dncwi the vih(i\iT of 
ibr c*«tioa rf ifct metnher itiotrrJ hr ib^ Sirtru^K of 
Art\^\-3t Avih** 

T^f Prttt ThcfrT’ffiefltJUtc of cbc Commlttion 
of Ijvju rr lead hi* report 

7b/ /J/p/Tr/T— Gentlemen the tirxnfc ind uauii»- 
fiCtoiv p/»utii*n in which Mom cur e'e ^jllcnautc hi* 
thoufbt proper to pUcc lumiclf fnv not ended at we had 
rra on lo h/ipr ^!on»fCuf de '^anensutt* learc of 
aKence etpred ynrerdar anJ he itill fcmatfu awaf 
from the tunnpt of the Chaml’ct j nor hat inr letter 
from him applrinp fur further eatcntion rracntd the 
Pietident * handi Thit indi(TcTcncc at to the functiont 
which Montieur de ^allcniurc had toupht, 11 would 
teem, with untnual eapetncit (murmurt horn the l,efi) 
would under any eireumtianco be a wrnout defection i 
lot when it ii coupled with the proteeuuon now threat 
cned doet It not attumc a character hirhljr damaeinp 
to hit reputation 1 fNfutmott from the Left Applauve 
from the Centre,) our Comm(t»foncr*, compelled ro 
icck the solution of a question v. Inch may be taid 10 be 
unexampled in parliamentary innali, when coniidcrinp 
the ttept to be taken, were divided by two oppotttc 
opmioni 1 be minoni), of which I am the lolc repre 
wntailrc — the Commitilontra being but three — thought 
that B plan should be laid before you which I may call 
radical in it* character, and which aimt at icttliag the 
didiculty by lubmittrng it to in natural judge*. Annul 
M dc ^llenauvc f election kfc tt nvnr, and aend him 
back to the constituency which relumed him, and of 
which he It to faithlett a repretentative thit it the 
flrtc alternative 1 have to oHer you (Excitement on 
the Left.) The,maJority, on the contnuy, pronounced 
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that the electors’ vote must be absolutely respected, and 
the shortcomings of a man honoured by their confi- 
dence must be overlooked to the utmost limits of 
patience and indulgence. Consequently, the Commis- 
sion requires me to propose that you should officially ex- 
tend M. de Sallenauve’s leave of absence to a fortnight 
from this date (murmurs from the Centre. ‘Hear, 
hear,’ from the Left) with the full understanding that if 
by the end of that time M de Sallenauve has given no 
sign of life, he is to be regarded as simply having resigned 
his seat without entangling this House in any irritating 
and useless discussion of the matter. (Excitement on 
all sides.) 

M. le Colonel Franchessmi, who, during the reading 
of the report, had been engaged in earnest conversation 
with the Minister of Public Works on the Ministers’ 
bench, anxiously begged to be heard 

The President M de Canalis wishes to speak* 

M de Canalis Gentlemen, M. de Sallenauve is one 
of those bold men who, like me, believe that politics are 
not a forbidden fruit to any intelligent mind , but that 
the stuff of which a statesman is made may be found in 
a poet or an artist quite as much as in a lawyer, an 
official, a doctor, or a land-owner. In virtue, then, of 
our common origin, M de Sallenauve has my fullest 
sympathy, and no one will be surpnsed to see me mount 
this tribune to support the recommendation of the 
Commission Still, I cannot agree to their final deci- 
sion , for the idea of our colleague being regarded, by the 
mere fact of his prolonged absence beyond the limit of 
leave, as having resigned his seat, is repugnant both to 
my conscience and my reason. You have heard it 
remarked that M de Sallenauve’s carelessness as to his 
duties IS all the less excusable because he lies under a 
serious charge , but supposing, gentlemen, that this 
charge were the actuating cause of his absence. 
(Laughter from the Centre.) Allow ^e I am not so 
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^ilelesi as the haghen seem to E&ticy It is mj 
good fortune, by nature, that base suggestions do not 
occur to me ; and that M de Sallenauve, with the high 
position he had achieved as an artist, should plot to tare 
his seat in this Chamber by means of a crime, is a theory 
I refuse to admit Two foul spiders are ever ready to 
spin their web about a man with such a stain on his 
birth — Chicanery and Intrigue But I, far from 
admitting that he would have fled before the charge 
brought against him, I say, suppose that at this moment, 
abroad, he were collecting the evidence for his defence ? 
(‘ Hear, hear ; well said H from the Left.) In this belief, 
— a very plausible one, as it seems to me — for from bang 
justified In requiring a strict account of his abseflcc, 
ought we not rather to regard It as a proof of respect 
for this House, as feeling himself imworthy to take 
his place m it dll he vnu in a position to deiy his 
accusers i 

A ytut—STcn yean leave of absence, like Tele 
machus, to look for hii father (General laughter ) 

M dt CanaGi — I did not expect so romantic an 
interruption 1 But since we arc re fer red to the 
Odyssey, I may remind you that Ul 7 ««es, after sxiffcnng 
eveiy outrage, it last drew his bow, very much to the 
discomfiture of the suitors (Loud murmurs from the 
Centre.) I vote for a fortnights further leave, and a 
reopening of the qflcstion at the end of that time 

M It Franthtspm — I do not know whether the 

last speaker intended to intimidate the Chamber i for 
my part, such arguments affect me very little, and I am 
always prepared to return them to those who utter 
them (^ Order, order, from the Left.) 

M U Prhidtnt — No personaliOei, Colonel 
Af U Ctltnd Franchtsnns — At the same time, lam so 
far of the tame opinion as the last speaker that 1 do not 
believe that the delinquent has from the charge 
brought agamsiyliim Neither that accusation, nor the 
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effect It may have on your minds or on others, nor even 
the annulling of his election, has any interest for him 
at present. Do you wish to know what M de Salle- 
nauve is doing in England ? Then read the English 
papers. Thejr have for some days been full of the 
praises of a prima donna who has just come out at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (Groans and interruptions.) 

A Voice Such gossip is unworthy of this House. 

M. le Colonel Franchesstnt Gentlemen, I am more 
accustomed to the blunt speech of camps than to the 
proprieties of the Chamber, I am perhaps rash in 
thinking aloud. The honourable gentleman who spoke 
last said that he believed that M de Sallenauve had 
gone in search of evidence for his defence. I say not 
I believe, but I know, that a wealthy foreigner has 
extended his protection to a handsome Italian who was 
formerly honoured by that of our colleague Phidias. 
(Fresh interruptions ‘Order, order, this is not to be 
allowed I ’) 

A Voice Monsieur le President, will you not silence 
this speaker ? ’ 

Colonel Franchessmi, folding his arms, waited till 
silence should be restored. 

M. le President I must request the speaker to adhere 
to the question., 

le Colonel Franchesstnt I have never deviated from 
It , however, as the Chamber refuses to hear me, I can 
but say that I vote with the minority It seems to me 
a very natural course to send Monsieur de Sallenauve 
back to his constituency, and so ascertain whether they 
meant to elect a deputy or a lover. (‘ Order, order f ’ 
A great commotion , excitement at the highest pitch ) 

M. de Canalis hastily tried to mount the tribune 

did. le Prhident The Minister of Public Works 
wishes to speak, and as one of the King’s Ministry, he 
has always a right to be heard. 

M. de Rastignac It is no fault of mine, gentlemen', 
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that you hare not been nved from thu icamdtl m the 
Chamber I tried, out of regard for my oldfncndrhip with 
Colonel Franchcssini, to perxoade him not to speak on so 
delicate a matter, since his inexperience of parliamentary 
rule, ap^vated by his ready wit and fluency, might 
betray nim into some regrettable extravagance. It was 
to this effect that I advised him In the course of the 
short con\crution we held at my scat before he ad 
dressed the House j and I myself asked to be heard after 
him expressly to correct any idea of my collusion in the 
indiscretion he has committed — m my opinion — by 
descending to the confidential details he hiu thought 
proper to trouble you with Howercr, as against my 
intention, and so to say, against my wiU, I have 
mounted the tnflune, though no minlstenal interest 
detains me here, may I be allowed to make a few 
bnef remarks? (‘Sped:, speak I * from the Centre ) 

The Minister of Public Works proceeded to show 
that the absent member’s conduct was character 
ised by marked contempt for the Chamber He had 
treated it with cavalier indifference. He bad In 
deed asked leave of absence; but how? By wnting 
from abroad. That is to tay, he flrst took leave, and 
then asked for it Had he, as was customary, assigned 
any reason for the request? Not at all He simply 
announced that he was compelled to be absent on 
urgent private business, a trumpery nretext which 
might at any time reduce the assembly by half its 
membera. But supposing that M de Salfenauve*s bud 
ness were really urgent^ ond that it were of a nature 
which he thought it unaesirable to explam in a letter to 
be made public, why could he not have laid it in confl 
dence berore the President, or even hare requested one 
of his friends of such standing as would secure credit for 
hit mere word, to answer for the ne^s^ty for his absence 
without any detailed explanation 

At this momqnt the Minister was interrupted by a ^ 
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bustle in the passage to the right ; several of the mem- 
bers left their places , others standing on the seats and 
craning their necks V7ere looking at something The 
Minister, after turning to the President, to whom he 
seemed to appeal for an explanation, went down from 
the tribune and returned to his seat, when he was 
immediately surrounded by a number of deputies from 
the Centre, among whom M. Vinet was conspicuous by 
his gesticulations. Other groups formed in the arena , 
in fact, the sitting was practically suspended. 

In a few minutes the President rang his bell. 

The ushers Take your seats, gentlemen. 

The members hastily returned to their places. 

M le President M de Sallenauve will now speak. 

M de Sallenauve, who had been talking to M. 
d’Arthez and M. de Canalis since his arrival had sus- 
pended business, went up to the tribune. His manner 
was modest, but quite free from embarrassment. Every- 
body was struck by his resemblance to one of the most 
fiery of the revolutionary orators 

Voice Danton minus the smallpox 

M de Sallenauve (deep silence) Gentlemen, I am 
under no illusion as to my personal importance, and 
do not imagine that I myself am the object of a form of 
persecution, which would rather seem to be directed 
against the opinions I have the honour to represent 
However that may be, my election seems to have 
assumed some importance m the eyes of the Ministry. 
To contest it, a special agent and special press writers 
were sent to Arcis, and a humble servant of the 
Government, whose salary, after twenty years of honour- 
able service, had reached the figure of fifteen hundred 
francs a year, was suddenly dismissed from his post for 
being guilty of contributing to my success. (Loud 
murmurs from the Centre ) I can only thank the 
gentlemen who are interrupting me, for I suppose their 
noisy disapprobation is meant for this singular dismissal. 
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and not to conTcy a doubt of the fact, whjch is beyond 
all question (Laughter from the Le^) Sofarailam 
concerned, as I could not be turned out, I have been 
attacked with another weapon judicial calumny com 
bmed with my opportune absence 

Tht Minister tf PuhSc Works — It ^ras the Ministry 
evidently that procured your extradition to England ? 

M at Sallenmtve — No, Monsieur le Ministre, I do 
not ascribe my absence cither to your mfluence or to 
your sugKiOoni it was an act of imperadrc duty, and 
the result of no one i biddmg but as re^rdi your 
share m the pubhc accusations brought against me, I 
shall proceed to lay the frets before this assembly, and 
leave the matter to their judgment. (A stir of interest.) 
The law which, in order to protect the independence of 
a member of this Chamber, lays down tbe rule that a 
cnminsl prosecution cannot be instituted against any 
member without the prclimlnarv authonty of the 
Chamber, has been tum^ aninst me, I must say with 
consummate skiLL The inmctment, if presented to the 
Attorney-General m Court, would have been at once 
dismissed, for it stands alone without the support of any 
kind of proof} and, so frr as I know, the Ministry of 
this nation is not in the habit of prosecuting anybody on 
the strength of the allegation of the first comer I^^nnot, 
therefore, but admire the rcmarlcaWe acumen which dii- 
cemed that by appealing to this Chamber, the charge 
would hare ail ^e advantages of a political attacL 
though It had not the elements of the simplest cnminal 
case. (Murmurs ) And then, gentlemen, who is the 
skilful parliamentary campaigner to be credited with 
thia masterly device ? As you know, it is a woman, a 
peasant, claimmg only the humble rank of a hand 
worker } whence we must infer that the counLij'wumen 
of Champagne c«n boast of an intellectual supenonty or 
which hitherto you can surely hare had no conception 
(Laughter ) It^ must, however, be added that before 
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setting out for Pans to state her grierance, my accuser 
would seem to have had an interview, which may have 
thrown some light on her mind, with the Mayor of 
Arcis, n\y ministerial opponent for election ; and it i^ 
furthermore to he supposed that this magistrate had some 
interest in the prosecution to be instituted, since 
he thought it his duty to pay the travelling expenses 
both of the plaintiff and of the village lawyer who 
accompanied her. Ha-ha ^ ’ from the Left ) This 
remarkably clever woman having come to Pans, on 
whom does she first call? Well, on that very gentle- 
man who had been sent to Arcis by the Government as 
a special agent to insure the success of the ministerial 
candidate And who then made it his business to apply 
for authonty to prosecute ? Not indeed that same 
special agent, but a lawyer directed by him, after a 
breakfast to which the peasant woman and her rustic 
adviser were invited, to supply the necessary grounds. 
(Much excitement and a long buzz of talk.) 

The Minister of Public JVorksy from his bench With- 
out discussing the truth of facts of which I personally 
have no knowledge, I may state on my honour that the 
Government was absolutely unaware of all the intrigues 
described, and repudiates and blames them m unqualified 
terms 

M de Sallenauve After the express denial which I 
have been so fortunate as to elicit, I feel, gentlemen, 
that It would be ungracious to insist on foisting on the 
Government the responsibility for these proceedings , 
but that I should have made the mistake will seem to you 
quite natural if you remember that at the moment when 
I entered this hall the Minister for Public Works was 
speaking from the tribune and taking part in a very 
unusual way in a discussion bearing on the rules of this 
Chamber, while trying to convince you that I had treated 
Its members with irreverent contumely. 

The Minister for Public Works ma^e some remark 
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which was not heard j there was a long burst of pnvate 
discussion 

M yictonn Hulti — I would beg the President to 
desire the Minister for Public Works not to mterrupt 
He will have the opportum^ of rcpMng 

M di SaUenmive — ^According to M dc Raitignac, I 
failed in respect to this Chamber by appljing from 
abroad for the leave of absence which 1 bad already 
taken before obtaining the permission I affected to tik« 
But, m his anxiety to prove me m the wrong, the 
Minister overlooks the fact that at the time when 1 set 
out the session had not begun, and that by addressing 
such a request to the President of the ChimW I should 
have appealed to a pure abstraction (‘Qmte true,* 
from the Left,) At to the tnadcqiucy of tLe reasons 
assigned for my absence, I regret to say that I was 
unable to be more explicit) that if I should reveal the 
true cause of my journey, 1 should betnw a secret that is 
not mine. At the same time, I was fully oware that by 
this reserve — which I mustevennow maintain — I exposed 
my actions to monstrous mislnterpretarion, and might 
expect to see a mixture of the burlesque and the offensive 
in the explanations that would be given as a substitute 
forthefocts. (Exatement ) In reality, I was 10 anxious 
not to pretermit any of the formalities required by ray 
position, that I, like the Minister bimtcLf, had thought 
of the arrangement by which I fimned I had put every 
thing in order A man of the highest honour, and, hkc 
mysdf, in possession of the secret that compelled me to 
travcL had been requested by me to guarantee to the 
Presiaent of this Cbambcr the Imperative necessity to 
which I had yielded But calumny had, no doubt, so 
fir done Its work that this honourable gentleman feared 
to compromise himself by affording the signal protec 
tion of bit name and word to a man threatened with a 
criminal action Although at this moment danger 
seems to be receding from me, 1 shall not destroy the 
^ 2Z. 
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incognito in which he has thought it proper and wise to 
shroud his defection. The less I was prepared for this 
egotistic prudence, the more have I the right to be sur- 
prised and pained by it , but the more careful shall'! be 
to let this breach of friendship remain a secret between 
myself and his conscience, which alone will blame him. 

At this stage there was a great commotion in the 
gallery reserved for the Peers of the Upper House, 
everybody crowding to help a lady who had a violent 
attack of hysterics Several members hurried to the 
spot, and some, doctors no doubt, left the Chamber in 
haste The sitting was interrupted for some minutes. 

The President Ushers, open the ventilators It is 
want of air that has led to this unfortunate incident. 
M. de Sallenauve, be so good as to go on with your 
speech. 

M. de Sallenauve To resume, briefly The applica- 
tion for authority to prosecute, of which you have heard, 
has now, no doubt, lost much of its importance in the 
eyes of my colleagues, even of the more hostile. I have 
here a letter in which the peasant- woman, my relation, 
withdraws her charge and confirms the statements I 
have had the honour of laying before you. I might 
read the letter, but I think it better simply to place it in 
the President’s hands (‘ Quite right, quite right * ’) 
As regards the illegality of my absence, I returned to 
Pans this morning , and by being in my place at the 
opening of this sitting, I could have been in my seat in 
Parliament within the strict limits of the time so 
generously granted me by this Chamber. But, as M. de 
Qanalis suggested to you, I was determined not to 
appear here till the cloud that hung over my character 
could be cleared off. This task filled up the morning. 

Now, gentlemen, it is for you to decide whether one 
of your colleagues is to be sent back to his constituents, 
L hours’ delay in coming to claim his seat in 

this Chamber. After all, whether I am to be regarded 
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M a forger, a deipcraie lover, or mere!) as a careless 
fcjircscntanic, lam not uneas) as to what their verdict 
Will be; and after the lapse of a few weeks, the probable 
result, as I believe, will be that 1 shall come back again 

On all sides cnes of * Divide * 

On descending from the tribune, M dc Sallcnauvc 
was warmly congratulated 

Thr Prfndfnt — I put It to the wle Whether or no 
the election of M de Sallcnauvc, returned as Member 
for Arcis, 11 or is not valid t 

Almost every member present rose to vote In favour 
of the admission of the new member j a few deputies of 
the Centre abstained from voting on cither side. 

M de Sallenauve v.'as admitted and took the oaths. 

Af l( Prfudeni — The order of the day indudes the 
first reading of the Address, but the Chairman of the 
Committee informs me that the draft will not be ready 
to be laid before this Chamber till to>morrow Business 
being done, I pronounce the sitting dosed 

The Chamber rose at half past four 

J^uHiiker SceneofPoEiIcallife retouncdimflnUhcd 
by the Attthor 



